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"A dazzling eye-popping technicolor extravaganza." 

— Rex Reed 



"Real Hollywood glamour at its greatest — Busby 
should be living in this hour." 



Judith Crist 



"Wish I hadn't left my tap shoes at home." 

— Chauncy Howell, NBC-TV 

"It's a glittering dazzling extravaganza of a floor." 

— Suzy 

"A first! ...we always knew this store was pure 
theater. It has captured the great white way. 
You've got to see it to believe it." 

° —Liz Smith 



B' way — our street floor of dreams opens to bravos, kudos, rave reviews! 

It's the theatrical event of the season. Our own great black-and-white marble way, 

with gleaming glass, golden sets. Starring the ultimate in beauty on one side. ..the hottest 

fashion accessories on the other. 

Now playing on B'way: 

Vanities, the most complete repertoire of cosmetics on the face of the continent, with 
make-up artists and estheticians ready to advise. La Parfumerie, the largest selection of the 
world's most precious fragrances, premiering our very own, Bloomies. The Board Room, 
a haven for men's grooming, skincare essentials and fragrance. Show Stoppers, our floor 
show of fashion accessories featuring Vamps, with shoes for every walk of life. Clinchers, 
a sparkling waist-land of belts. 59th & Legs, our million-dollar leg show of hosiery. 
And much much more — bonuses, gift offers, guest appearances, drawings, special surprises! 

Step under the marquee on Lex. B'way. ..it's like no other floor in the world. 
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A Little Bit of a Snake 
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Big business loves John Connally and so 
do a lot of the little people. In fact, 
twelve of the little people pronounced 
him "Not guilty" when he was indicted 
in the milk-fund scandal, a verdict of 
which he is duly proud. He has made 
millions and says they don't print enough 
money to "buy" him. But this model of 
rectitude doesn't want to be a saint — 
he wants to be president. 
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the end is in sight. The flesh is still 
willing but the spirit begins to weaken — 
and there aren't even that many calls for 
the flesh. Orde Coombs takes a close, 
sad look at a young man who can see 
the tunnel at the end of the light. 
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This is the time to buy furs, weather- 
wise and otherwise. And there are at 
least a million varieties to choose from. 
How about coral mole with a satin bow? 
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An interview with Herbert Terrace 
by Susana Duncan 

For four years, Dr. Terrace, a professor 
of psychology at Columbia, brought up 
a chimpanzee as a human infant, to see 
if it could learn how to communicate in 
a human language. Susana Duncan spoke 
with Dr. Terrace about the mixed results 
of his project, first written about in this 
magazine by Stuart Baur ("First Message 
From the Planet of the Apes," February 
24, 1975). 
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Your Money and Your Life 

I strongly object to the tone of "Ger- 
ber Life: Like Taking Candy From a 
Baby" [by Andrew Tobias, November 
5]. First, the author demeans the entire 
industry based on his quite correct 
statement that there is a price variation 
from company to company. 

Furthermore, there are wide varia- 
tions in the prices of equal amounts of 
insurance in each company. So what! 
Each policy is structured differently to 
accomplish different financial goals; our 
products are as varied as a sweater 
manufacturer's — we have cashmere, 
wool, and cotton. 

The author says that people are not 
likely to die in their twenties and thir- 
ties. True. But how about those who 
do? My 22-year-old sister-in-law did, 
following childbirth. Does your author 
suggest that the family didn't need in- 
surance protection? 

Don't ask a wife if her husband's 
insurance is too expensive — ask a 
widow. 

Judie Panzer 
Agent, Equitable Life 
Manhattan 

So that you may understand that I 
am not attacking, as many others will, 
the concept of term insurance, I am the 
man who in 1946 coined the expres- 
sion "Buy term and invest the differ- 
ence." But after rereading and reread- 
ing the Tobias article, I am turned off 
by the blatant bias shown, the nasty 
needling and the unfairness of it all. 

There is no question that Gerber 
Life sells a high-cost product. There is 
also no doubt that its advertising is, 
to say the best, somewhat misleading. 
But, then, so is almost all advertising. 

Also, Mr. Tobias not only attacks 
Gerber Life but impugns the entire 
life-insurance industry. While, I must 
agree, much of his negative declaration 
is warranted, his sweeping accusations 
were either exaggerated or unfair. 

One wonders why Mr. Tobias didn't 
also point up the heavily radio-adver- 
tised Intramerica Life, which in every 
way is as overpriced as is the Gerber 
Life product. I believe its advertising 
is even more obnoxious. 

Michael H. Levy 
Tenafly, N.J. 

I found Andrew Tobias's article ex- 
tremely informative and most objective- 
ly presented. 

One point which I did not find clear: 



Can I, a New Jersey resident, purchase 
SBLI from a Massachusetts (or New 
York) savings bank? 

Bruce B. Dickieson 
Flanders, N.J. 

Andrew Tobias replies: In response 
to Miss Panzer, the policies compared 
were all of one type — cotton. The point 
was to avoid paying cashmere prices for 
them. Far from advising people in their 
twenties and thirties not to buy insur- 
ance, I suggested that those with a need 
for insurance should stretch the amount 
they can afford by shopping for the 
least expensive policies. For $200 a 
year a young man or woman could ob- 
tain $100,000 of insurance protection 
— or less than $20,000. It pays to un- 
derstand the difference. 

Why not "ask a widow" how it feels 
to know she could have received a 
much higher death benefit if only her 
husband had taken the trouble to shop 
for the best buy. 

To Mr. Levy: If Gerber Life's adver- 
tising is "at best" somewhat misleading, 
what is it at worst? 

To Mr. Dickieson: You must live or 
work in New York, Connecticut, or 
Massachusetts to apply for SBLI. How- 
ever, New York allows a blood rela- 
tive to apply for you if he or she lives 
or works in the state. Of course, once 
you have SBLI, you do not forfeit it if 
you move to another area. 

In Vino Non Veritas 

Had Larry Rivers and/or Carol 
Brightman had one too many when, 
in their November 5 article, "The 
Cedar Bar," on the denizens of that 
watering spot, they referred to "Ed- 
ward Denby"? 

Isn't this really New York City's 
most distinguished and graceful-writ- 
ing dance critic, Edwin Denby? 

Or have / had one too many? 

Ben Janney 
Manhattan 

Editor's note: 1. Perhaps. 2. Yes. 
3. No. 

Addendum: Two more schools which 
run programs for two-year-olds ("The 
Urban Strategist: A Guide to Pre- 
Nursery Schools," by Dale Hoffman, 
October 15) are the House of Little 
People, 1766 Third Avenue (369-2740), 
and the Emanu-El Midtown Nursery 
and Kindergarten, 344 East 14th Street 
(674-7200). 



Cellulite 

Control 



Yesterday: only a handful of 
women had ever heard 
about Cellulite. 

Today: only a handful 
haven't. 

The reason: Nicole Ronsard. 
The French woman 
who singlehandedly 
made Cellulite a 
household word. 




Maaeo therapy 



It's one thing to have Cellulite in 
your language — itfc another to 
have it in your life. And whether 
you live here in New York — or are 
just breezing through — we can help 
you. A consultation with us can 
make all the difference in the 
world. We've even designed special 
condensed programs for out-of- 
town clients. 

For appointment call: (212) 838-6408. 

AT-HOME TREATMENT AVAILABLE. 
Send for information 
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The Week of Thanksgiving 



Gazette 



Troubles spanned the Harlem River last 
week as the city Art Commission argued 
bridge paint colors. The monthly cost of 
home phones went up 56 cents, Con Ed 
came one step closer to burning dirtier 
fuel, and the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission finally decided that the 
location of Indian Point — twenty miles 
from the Bronx — was "insane." 

Dieter's Guide to Holiday Eating 



By Richard Smith 

One of the problems con- 
fronting the average eater 
is that of gaining, or at least 
maintaining, one's weight 
during the holiday season. 
It is during this hectic pe- 
riod that our caloric needs 
soar, from an average of 
2,000 a day to as many as 
6,476 — even more if you're 
popular. 

Christmas shopping for a 
crabby aunt, for instance, 
consumes the caloric equiv- 
alent of one medium cheese- 
cake; intensive party hop- 
ping, especially on a pogo 
stick, can burn off a liter of 
wine; and agonizing over 
how much to give the 
building super can drain 
the body of nearly all of its 
calories. 

Fortunately, those lost 
but vital calories are -easily 
replaceable through remedi- 
al eating, a system utilizing 
the body's miraculous abil- 
ity to ingest high-nutrition 
foods such as pate' or those 
little gingerbread houses 
and to shun flimsy nourish- 
ment such as kale, cabbage, 
and mineral water. (To 
gain even one pound from, 
say, Perrier, you must drink 
5,684 bottles, all at one sit- 
ting. This, in contrast to 
only 27 bottles of Yoo-Hoo 
or three quarts of Kahlua.) 

The rules of remedial 



eating are simple, yet ef- 
fective: 

□ Avoid hors d'oeuvre 
with trace elements of pars- 
ley. 

□ Never eat on an 
empty stomach. 

□ Never eat between 
snacks, unless it's a meal. 

□ Always count calories 
—but stop at 10,000. 

□ Cease eating when 
you can't fit under the mis- 
tletoe. 

□ Avoid off-year Bur- 
gundies with a child-proof 
cap. 

In addition, to facilitate 
calorie counting and to help 
you watch your weight loss, 
we offer the following list 
of 2,000-calorie portions: 
Caviar — 27 ounces 
Champagne — 24 glasses 
Chablis — 100 jiggers 
Brownies — t wo cubic 
inches 

Halvah — one firkin 
Cheesecake — six slices 
Turkey (dark meat only) 
— eight drumsticks 
Animal crackers — 178 
Swiss peasant bread — 
one slice, 7"x8"x3"x4" 
Fruitcake (industrial 
strength) — one medium 
slice 

Most of all, remember 
Borenstein's third law of 
eating: The better it tastes, 
the more fattening it prob- 
ably is. 



Night of the Norman Conquests 



By Paul Slansky 

Several hundred people 
showed up at B. Dalton's 
Fifth Avenue store last 
Monday evening to watch 
Norman Mailer write. The 
author's promotional tour 
for The Executioner's Song 
— which included a TV in- 
terview conducted by Stan- 
ley Siegel from a mock-up 
of the chair in which Gary 
Gilmore was shot — ended 
with a two-hour book-sign- 
ing session for the benefit 
of the New York Public 
Library. 

Mailer was decked out in 
a dark-blue jacket and ma- 
roon turtleneck, sporting a 
little Band-Aid on his chin. 
He sat alone at a table in a 
square the size of a boxing 
ring and autographed books 
for his fans while politely 
enduring their often inartic- 
ulate adulation. 

"I never read a book this 
long before," said a young 
man, adding that he "liked 
the spaces between the 
paragraphs." 

A woman told Mailer she 
was sorry she didn't vote 
for him for mayor. Three 
people in a row tried to 
shake Mailer's hand before 
he'd put down his pen. 

"This is like going to 
Communion," said a wom- 
an as she approached the 
table. She pointed to the 
pile of books stacked be- 
side the author and said, "I 
need two of them." 



"You must have sinned a 
great deal," Mailer said. 

A college student held 
up a copy of The Naked 
and the Dead and asked, 
"Remember this one?" 

Andy Warhol arrived 
without waiting on line, 
and the photographers took 
pictures. A middle-aged 
man told Mailer he had 
saved every newspaper arti- 
cle written about Gary Gil- 
more. "I just love that Gil- 
more subject," he said. 

A teenager asked Mailer 
to sign his copy with "some- 
thing unexpurgated." An el- 
derly man said The Naked 
and the Dead was "the best 
book ever written." He had, 
unfortunately, left his copy 
at home, and asked Mailer 
for his address so he could 
send it to be autographed. 

"We'll run into each oth- 
er again," Mailer said. 

A man holding a hard- 
cover of Marilyn said, "I 
heard on the line that you're 
going to the Studio with 
Andy tonight." 

"I didn't know I was," 
Mailer told him. 

A woman had difficulty 
shaking hands with Mailer 
because she was carrying a 
poodle. 

"Are you thinking about 
another book?" asked a 
young man toward the end 
of the line. 

"Always," said Mailer, 
smiling. "That's how I 
make my living." 




Sign in, please: Our man Slansky on the Mailer trail. 
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Lies From New York, It's TV Talk 



By Robert Morton 

People will say anything 
to appear on television. Af- 
ter half a decade in the tele- 
vision-talk-show business 
(most recently as associate 
producer for A.M. New 
York and talent coordinator 
for NBC's Tomorrow show), 
it seems as though every 
picture, product, person, 
and promo worth pitching 
has crossed my desk. There 
are, however, some dubious 
claims to fame that are still 
being fought over by the 
masses. The top contenders 
are: 

Who really taught John Tra- 
volta how to disco-dance? 

If everyone who took 
credit for teaching the for- 
mer "sweat hog" how to 
hog a dance floor were 
gathered in one room, the 
scene would resemble At- 
lantic City during the Prince 
of Polyester convention. 
Who is responsible for Far 
rah Fawcett's hairstyle? 

If all those claiming to 
have coiffed the queen are 
telling the truth, by my cal- 
culations, Farrah would 
have spent 27 years, three 
months, sixteen days, and 
four hours under the hair 
dryer (that is, of course, as- 
suming she would have sur- 
vived the ozone overdose 



from 16,000 cans of "self- 
styling Adorn") . 
Will Elvis Presley's body- 
guard please stand up? 

If you happen to be from 
Memphis, weigh 250 
pounds, stand six feet six 
inches tall, and have a doc- 
tor's note proving that 
you've had brass knuckles 
surgically implanted in 
your fist, join the club! You 
too can claim membership 
in Elvis's Army. (This post- 
mortem claim ranks almost 
as high as the list of Lenny 
Bruce's best friends, the last 
people to have spotted Jim- 
my Hoffa, and the middle- 
aged females claiming to 
have had affairs with JFK.) 

While these claim seekers 
have been jamming the air- 
waves, several others have 
been gaining steady ground. 
There are, for example, (1) 
all the men and women 
claiming to have had ro- 
mances with Maggie Tru- 
deau, and vice versa, and 
(2) all the barbers along 
Broadway claiming to have 
made Howard Cosell's first 
toupee. 

To them we bestow an 
honorable-mention award — 
a subscription to one of the 
two newspapers claiming to 
have the world's largest 
circulation. 




Writers Block Out Disco 




By Patricia Weiss 

"Disco for Literature," the 
flier read. "Come dance 
with your favorite writers." 
Sponsored by the Alliance 
of Literary Organizations, 
the evening was planned to 
trendily raise money for our 
last stronghold against tren- 
diness: struggling writers. 

"How can I dance with 
my favorite writer? I am 
my favorite writer," noted 
Anthony, who seems to 
have single-handedly in- 
vented the art of disco 
journalism. 

I visualized other prob- 
lems. Few of my literary 
idols are still alive, let alone 
able to disco. The rest, I 
suspect, live out in Minne- 
sota, or spend their Sunday 
nights in bed, chuckling 
over the Sunday Times 
acrostic. Nonetheless, won- 
dering what people who 
actually have taste wear 
when out dancing, I went. 

The festivities were to 
be held at a place called 
Cartune Alley (presumably 
a former service garage, as 
54 was once an actual stu- 
dio). I found it, a stone's 
throw off Broadway on the 
Upper West Side, filled 
with deafening music, pin- 
ball machines, and people 
who looked surprisingly dex- 
terous on the dance floor 
for a literary crowd. 

"Are you a writer or a 
poet?" asked a myopic- 
looking character near the 
bar. "Personally, I'm a law 
student," he confided. 



"Spent all day studying — 
torts, contracts, civil pro- 
cedure. After that, you just 
have to go break loose." 

My next new acquain- 
tance admitted he was not 
"an actual member of the 
New York literati." Al- 
though he was a true man 
of letters, they were mostly 
ones of introduction, with 
resumes enclosed. He was 
on leave from a Boston law 
school, seeking employ- 
ment for next summer. 

Had someone tipped him 
off that this West Side re- 
treat was, in fact, the ideal 
place to make jurispruden- 
tial connections? No, he was 
simply there with friends, 
more (you guessed it) pros- 
pective lawyers. 

My third encounter was 
with a banker. But he knew 
someone in publishing and 
was riding along on his 
friend's frayed, literary coat- 
tails. 

If writers can't afford to 
support themselves, I rea- 
soned, how can they begin 
to support one another? At 
least the evening's profits — 
$1,050 collected at the door, 
according to the ALO — 
were reaped from people 
who could afford to blow 
$5 on frivolity, albeit for a 
good cause. 

So I danced a bit with 
the banker, let an assistant 
district attorney buy me a 
few rum gimlets, and came 
away relieved to know that 
somewhere in this world 
there must be poeticjust ice.™ 



Illustrations: left. Scott Bcrkson; right. )o Tcodorcscu. 
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Mimi Scuffles With French Chef 



Times food critic Mimi 
Sheraton appeared in dis- 
guise on Paris TV the other 
day to defend her trashing of 
three-star French shrines. She 



faced a panel of native chefs 
and writers who had become 
exasperated with her con- 
stant knocks of vaut le voy- 
age cuisine. 

"When you say Bocuse's 
chicken livers are really beef 
livers . . . you have to prove 
it," insisted critic Christian 
Millau. A la Marie Antoi- 
nette, Sheraton responded: 
Let them sue. Paul Bocuse, 
who runs a revered restau- 
rant outside Lyon, lunged at 
Sheraton at the end of the 
show and tried to rip off her 
mask. Sheraton dodged her 
assailant, but he snatched her 
blond wig from behind. "I'm 
sorry I didn't hit him in the 
face," she commented. 




Lab Trouble Halts Woody's Rushes 



Woody Allen can't get 
daily rushes from Autumn 
Project No. 4, his film- 
in-progress. In fact, half 
the movie — ten weeks of 
shooting — is still in the can, 
undeveloped and unseen. 
"There's no real quality de- 
mand for black-and-white- 
film developing today," re- 
marks Allen's producer, Bob- 
by Greenhut. "We went back 



to the same people who did 
Manhattan, which had real 
problems, and weren't satis- 
fied." 

Allen is now testing a 
firm in California and fears 
that he may eventually have 
to go to European labs. What 
if whole scenes are scratched 
or otherwise unusable? "That 
possibility is very unsettling," 
says Greenhut. 



Strange Encounter Stirs Elaine's 



A recent confrontation at 
Elaine's was more lively than 
most of the literary debates 
at the Second Avenue saloon. 
"Oh, God, not my face!" 
Tara Tyson Kulukundis 
screamed as Elaine's nails 
dug into her face. "Jacques, 
please help me!" she shouted 
to her escort, couturier 
Jacques Bellini, who was pay- 
ing their bill at the bar. As he 
rushed to Tara's aid, Elaine 
socked him in the eye. Both 
were then pushed out of the 
restaurant. They repaired to 
a limousine, where they called 



the police and demanded the 
arrest of Elaine Kaufman. 
Unsatisfied by the police, 
both injured parties now in- 
sist that they'll sue. 

"I'm a mother, an actress, 
a society woman," says Tara, 
who has appeared on Char- 
lie's Angels and Starsky and 
Hutch. "I don't need to be 
beaten. Elaine stood in the 
doorway and scratched me 
twice down the side of my 
face as I was trying to leave." 

Elaine's version of that 
Friday night three weeks ago 
is much different. "She 
bumped into me with her 
cigarette and my dress went 
up in flames," Elaine re- 
called, after first denying any 
incident had taken place. "I 
might have pushed her away, 
but I didn't scratch her. I 
thought she was a transves- 
tite." Tara's reply: "I am 
not amused." 



'Hews' Workers Spurn $500 



The Daily News recently 
made an offer to its senior 
editorial citizens: All those 
over 62 could take early re- 
tirement with $50,000 in sev- 
erance. Of the 106 asked, 



all but 18 declined. Accord- 
ing to a News source, 
management is reducing eli- 
gibility for the 50-grand pay- 
off to age 58 in an effort to 
slash the rolls. 



Feminists Seore Philandering Candidate 



Do women really have a 
Kennedy problem? Appar- 
ently so. Asked if Ted Ken- 
nedy's womanizing is a legit- 
imate campaign issue, and, if 
so, why, a random sample of 
women in politics and the 
media responded as follows: 

Gloria Steinem: "Yes. The 
issue is whether or not he 
perceives women as equal 
and serious human beings. 
Nobody's demanding fidelity 
in marriage. Still, he needs 
us for something; Nixon and 
Jimmy Carter needed us for 
nothing." 

Representative Pat Schroe- 
der (Democrat, Colorado): 
"Yes. Senator Kennedy's 
womanizing is in my mind 
indicative of an attitude 
which places little value on 
women as capable and con- 



tributing members of society. 
Women are more than just 
dates and bed partners. I 
wouldn't be so hard on the 
senator if he had balanced 
his enjoyment of the com- 
pany of women with some 
actions which showed that 
he also thought women were 
capable of more than small 
talk and doing the Hustle. 
My understanding is, how- 
ever, that he had very few 
women in positions of re- 
sponsibility on his Senate 
staff during his seventeen- 
year tenure and that the 
women on his campaign staff 
are not in key positions." 

Joanne Howes ( a Kennedy 
deputy campaign manager): 
"Yes, but his womanizing is 



BY PH1L1 



supposition. Even so, people 
have the right to evaluate the 
total candidate. Personally, 
I'm convinced that women 
will be better off under Pres- 
ident Kennedy because of his 
commitment to social issues." 

Susan Brownmiller (author 
of Against Our Will): "Yes, 
not because he has random 
sex but because there's a 
compulsive quality to it. To 
me this shows contempt for 
women. This ties into Chap- 
paquiddick. If a man was 
trapped in the car, do you 
think he would have waited 
eight hours to report the ac- 
cident?" 

Sister Nancy Sylvester of 
NETWORK (Catholic polit- 
ical lobbyist): "Yes, but 



P NOB1LE 



womanizing is a problem for 
every man, not just presiden- 
tial candidates. To accuse 
Kennedy alone is a double 
standard." 

Marilyn French (author of 
The Women's Room): "Not 
unless all other candidates 
are equally scrutinized. Rela- 
tions between these men and 
all the women in their lives 
— wives, daughters, secretar- 
ies, etc. — should be exanv 
ined. Womanizing doesn't 
necessarily show contempt 
for women; it may suggest a 
very strong sexual nature. 
Granted that all the candi- 
dates are sexist, we must de- 
cide which one offers the 
most for women." 

Bess Myerson: "No. The 
campaign should be based on 
issues, not personalities." 
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surprise! surprised 

You never know who you're going to meet 
on the way to Santa's house. 

Right after Thanksgiving, Santa takes up residence at Macy's, Herald Square. And this year, 
we have even more surprises in store for you. Throughout the store you'll meet our charming 
new Christmas characters as they sing, juggle, mime and dance their way into your heart. 
Discover Macy* Mouse, Christie Reindeer, Honey Bear, Holly Dolly, the Toy Soldier 




Coi 



The Bottom Line /Jack Egan 

HOLDING THE EURODOLLAR 
HOSTAGE 




Iran's Frozen Funds 



While the Ayatollah Khomeini may 
have former U.S. Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark advising him on a pro 
bono basis, the Iranian ruler would be 
smarter to retain a sharp English bar- 
rister who could help extricate Iranian 
funds now frozen in the London-based 
subsidiaries of large U.S. banks like 
Chase Manhattan and Citibank. 

Jimmy Carter, when he recently or- 
dered a freeze on more than $8 billion 
in Iranian financial assets, extended 
this order to include not only Iranian 
dollar holdings on deposit here but 
those in U.S.-bank subsidiaries abroad 
as well. By applying the freeze to these 
so-called Eurodollar assets — most of 
which are on deposit in London — the 
president may have overreached his 
authority. At least that's the view of 
most legal and financial experts. But 
given the delicacy of the hostage situa- 
tion, there hasn't been much vocal crit- 
icism of the president's blunt use of 
the petrodollar weapon against Iran. 

There are precedents for our govern- 
ment's freezing of foreign assets. This 
action took place during both World 
Wars. And the United States immobi- 
lized Chinese financial holdings from 
1950 to 1971 and continues to do so 
with Cuban assets. But the Iran situa- 
tion is believed to be the first case where 
this country has attempted to freeze 
holdings on deposit abroad. 

"Our laws basically do not reach 
overseas except in extraordinary cir- 



cumstances," says Rita Hauser, an at- 
torney who specializes in international 
law with Stroock & Stroock & Lavan. 
"If the Iranians went into court in 
London and asked for their money, 
who would prevail? I think the Irani- 
ans would have an excellent case. But 
there is apparently no one fast-footed 
enough in Qom right now to take the 
action to try to get it back." 

Andreas Lowenfeld, a New York 
University law professor, holds a sim- 
ilar view. "If the deposits are initially 
made in England, a Euro-deposit with 
Citibank in London, for example, and 
Citibank refused to pay, Iran could file 
a lawsuit," says Lowenfeld, who has 
studied the laws involving international 
investment flows. He believes "the Brit- 
ish courts would rule it was a London 
deposit, and that the bank must there- 
fore pay. The principle involved is 
whether a bank deposit becomes local- 
ized. But the question is close enough 
so that it would probably go as far as 
an appeals court before it was decided." 

So far, no one has pressed for a defin- 
itive determination of the legal issues, 
though the implications for internation- 
al banking and for the entire Euro- 
dollar market are immense. 

The Iranians, due to confusion or 
preoccupation, have not yet filed suit 
anywhere. Overseas banking authori- 
ties, while privately disputing the right 
of the United States to extend the freeze 
into their own jurisdictions, have re- 
frained from a public challenge. 

And the U.S. banks, who competi- 



tively have the most at stake in this 
matter, since they could find it much 
harder to obtain foreign deposits if this 
precedent is upheld, have also kept 
quiet, hoping that the hostages will be 
released and the asset freeze lifted, 
making the issue moot. 

But barring quick resolution, it is 
likely that the dollar itself will suffer 
as foreign holders nervously seek alter- 
native ways to hold assets. 

Infinity's End 



Better times appear to have returned 
to the record business after the sales 
slump earlier this year. A succession of 
recent releases by big-name acts like 
Led Zeppelin, the Eagles, Fleetwood 
Mac, Donna Summer, Stevie Wonder, 
Barry Manilow, Barbra Streisand, and 
the Bee Gees have made for unusually 
hot competition at the top of the record 
charts, and the product drought appears 
to be over. However, while sales have 
rebounded, the number of units being 
sold on individual records is nothing 
close to last year's double-digit mil- 
lions. And not all the companies are 
back on the gravy train. 

MCA, Inc., last week announced it 
was scuttling its year-old New York- 
based Infinity label, retaining only a 
small part of its roster and personnel 
for its own MCA Records division. Ron 
Alexenburg, who was lured from the 
presidency of Epic Records, a unit of 
CBS, to head Infinity "got a blank 
check from MCA, and he took full ad- 
vantage of it," a source told me. Alex- 
enburg signed a large artist roster, paid 
hefty advances, and in general let ex- 
penditures get out of hand, according 
to the source. Alexenburg, who has a 
multi-year contract, was not available 
for comment. 

MCA president Sid Sheinberg said 
MCA "could not justify extending its 
financial commitment to Infinity in the 
context of present-day economic reali- 
ties." MCA reported a $4.4-million 
third-quarter loss on its total record 
operations and a S6.1 -million loss for 
the first nine months of this year. But 
the end of Infinity could mean a lot 
more red ink. Industry observers esti- 
mated MCA's total loss on Infinity at 
between $15 million and $30 million. 
The company declined to comment on 
the write-off it will have to take during 
its fourth quarter. h 
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Say w GoldenGater 
Save $20. 




To a lot of people. "Golden Gate 
means San Francisco. So does "St. 
Francis!" Now it also means you can 
save $20 on your next stay at the 
Hotel St. Francis, simply by saying 
"Golden Gate" when you call in your 
reservations. 

You still get all the traditional 
amenities we're known tor. As well as 
our convenient Union Square loca- 
tion —five .minutes from the financial 
district . with the cable car at your 
front door. I And a terrific view of the 
Golden Gate upstairs.) 

Our rates start at $45"' a night, single 
occupancy (plus tax). But say the 
magic words when you make your 
reservation, and you'll save $20 on 



any stay of two nights or more in 
connection with individual travel. 
(Nor applicable to conventions, meet- 
ings, package tours or other special 
rate programs. I 

Offer v alid through March M. 1980. 
"Price subject to change without notice. 

Call 800-228-3000 

Si. Itji ncis 
San IVaiiriseo 

WESTERN INTERNATIONAC 



Com 



naterial 




Its easier to ski 
wearing shorts. 

INTRODUCING SCORPIAN "SHORTS" 

The skis that go to great lengths to 
bring you the kind of performance 
you demand from a ski. 

Scorpian's unique design gives you 
more confidence and control on all sorts 
of terrain and in all sorts of snow con- 
ditions. From powder to wet spring snow, 
from slick ice to hard pack, there's 
nothing better than Scorpian. 

That goes for safety, too. Since there's 
no tail to grab into the snow, Scorpian 
successful ly eliminates the "windmill" ef- 
fect. Feeling more secure, Scorpian skiers 
have a good time every time they ski. 

And Scorpian shorts are virtually inde- 
structible. They're made out of the new 
space-age material polycarbonate— the 
same substance used in bulletproof glass. 

What's more, Scorpians carry a full 
one year guarantee 

As for learning, Scorpian can have 
beginners skiing in practically one day. 

Scorpian shorts— the skis that 
will make you a better skier in a much 
shorter time ^.^^ 
And that's about the size of it. 

Scorpian a great short story ^ 



Ask your local ski shop about Scorpian. In California call (714) 268-3873, or call toll free 800-854-6610. Scorpian Industries, 8170 Ronson Road Suite O, San Diego CA. 92111. 





Oh, Boy! with 
Judith 

Blazer, opens 
November 29 
at the Park 
Royal. 



New York 
Antiques and 
Collectors 
Exposition, 

with Cry 
Baby, opens 
November 29. 



IN AND 

AROUND 

TOWN 

Edited by Ruth Gilbert 



November 26 
through December 4 
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Movie Houses 



Schedules change constantly; phone ahead and 
■void disappointment and rag*. 



EAST SIDE 



Art. 36 E 8th (473-7014). Thru 11/27, Monty Python's 
Life of Brian. From 1 1 /2B, Strange Masquerade. 

St Mark* Cinema, 2nd Ave at 8th (533-9292) Thru 
11/27, The Muppet Movie; Allegro Non Troppo. 

Theater 80 St Marks. 80 St Marks PI (254-7400). 1 1 / 
25, 26, Rebecca; The Spiral Staircase. 11/27, To 
Be or Not to Be; We're Not Dressing 11/28. 



Midnight; No Time for Love. 1 1 /29. Shadow of the 
Thin Man; Another Thin Man. 11/30, 12/1, A Night 
at the Opera; A Day at the Races. 12/2, 3, Blithe 
Spirit; The Importance of Being Earnest 12/4, 
Hollywood Hotel; Dames. 
Clnama Villaga. 22 E 12th (924-3363). 11/25. 26. The 
39 Steps; The Lady Vanishes. 11/27, Small 
Change; Love on the Run. 11/28, 29, Jacques Brel 
Is Alive...; Lost in the Stars. 11/30, 12/1, Last 
Tango in Paris 12/2, 3, Winter Light; The Magician; 
The Silence 12/4, Last Embrace; Handle With 
Care 

Gramsrcy, 23rd St near Lexington Ave (475-1660) 

Arabian Adventure 
Bay Cinama. Second Ave nr 32nd (679-0160) Animal 

House. 

Murray Hill. 34th St nr 3rd Ave (685-7652). Thru 
11/27, Muppet Movie From 11/28, Gayane. 

34th St East, nr Second Avenue (683-0255) Time 
After Time. 

Eastside, 3rd Ave at 55th (755-3020) The Divine 
Nymph. 

Sutton, 57th nr 3rd Ave (759-1411). 10. 
Trans-Lux East 3rd at 58th (759-2262). Head Over 
Heels. 

Plaza. 58th St. E of Madison (355-3320). Don Gio- 
vanni. 

Baronet, 3rd Ave at 59th (355-1663). Apocalypse 
Now. 

Coronet 3rd Ave nr 59th (355-1663). Starting Over. 
Manhattan I ft II. 59th E of 3rd (935-6420). I. Each 

Other. II. Boardwalk. 
D.W. Griffith, 59th Street W of 2nd Ave (759-4630) 

Where's Poppa? 
Cinama I, 3rd Ave nr 60th (753-6022). Between 

Miracles 

Cinama II, 3rd Ave nr 60th (753-0774) Natural 
Enemies. 

Gemini I ft II, 2nd Ave at 64th (832-1670) L The 

Muppet Movie, n Animal House. 
Beekman, 2nd Ave nr 65th (737-2622) The Magician 

of Lublin. 

Loews New York I ft II. 66th & 2nd Ave (744-7339). 

I. The Runner Stumbles. II. Fiddler on the Roof. 
68th St Playhouse, at 3rd Avenue (734-0302). La 

Cage Aux Folles. 
Loews Tower East. 3rd Ave ni 71st (879-1313) 



. . .And Justice for All. 
72nd St East nr 1st Ave (288-9304). Thru 11/29. 

Rocky II. 11/30-12/6, The Onion Field 
Trans-Lux 85th, at Madison (288-3180). Till Marriage 

Do Us Part. 

UA East 1st Ave at 85th (249-5100). Animal House. 
Loews Orpheum, 86th at 3rd (289-4607). Ouadro- 
phenia. 

Loam Cine, 3rd Avenue near 86th (427-1332). 10. 
86th St E, 210 E 86th (249-1144). The Fish That 

Saved Pittsburgh. 
RKO 86th I ft II, at Lexington (289-8900) I. Arabian 

Adventure. II Time After Time 

WEST SIDE 

Bleecker St Cinema, 144 Bleecker at LaGuardia PI 
(674-2560). 11/26, Tom Curtain; Topaz. 11/27, 
Japanese Blood and Sand; Samaurai II. 11/28, The 
Devils; Witchcraft Through the Ages. 11/29, The 
Devils; The Conqueror Worm. 11/30, A Streetcar 
Named Desire; Suddenly. Last Summer. 12/1, 
Rebel Without a Cause; In a Lonely Place. 

Film Forum, 15 Vandam St (989-2994). 11/29-12/2, 
Films From Appalachia. 

Wavariy, 6th Ave at 3rd St (929-8037). Breaking 
Away. 

8th St Plyhse, 52 W 8th (674-6515). Quadrophenia. 
Quad, four cinemas at 34 W 13th (255-8800). I. Thru 

1 1 /29, The Onion Field. From 1 1 / 30 , El Super. 

II. fO. III. Nosferatu, the Vampyre. IV. Thru 11/29, 

The Divine Nymph From 11/30, The Seduction 

of Joe Tynan. 
Loews Astor Plaza, Bdway at 44th (869-8340) Fiddler 

on the Roof. 

National, Bdway at 44th (869-0950). The Fish That 
Saved Pittsburgh 

Loews State I ft II, Bdway at 45th (582-5070). I. 
Starting Over. II. . . .And Justice for All. 

Criterion. Bdway nr 45th (582-1796). 10. 

Embassy I, Bdway & 46th (757-2408). To be an- 
nounced. 

Embassy II. III. IV. Bdway & 46* (730-7262). To be 
announced. 

RKO Cinerama I ft II. Broadway at 47th (975-8366). I. 
Apocalypse Now II. Animal House 



Illustration by Bernard Bonhomme. 
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Rivoli, 49th & Bdway (247-1635). Adventure 
Guild. 33 W 50th (757-2406) The Black Stallion 
MuMum of Modem Art. 11 W 53rd (956-2648) (Call 
for times.) 1 1 /26. Fievre; Requiem for a Revolution- 
ary; Elektreia. 11/27. Fievre; Tobacco Road; What's 
Happening? Amateur Night at City Hall. 11/30. 
Albert Why?; High and Dizzy 11/29. Erika's Pas- 
sions; Rheingold; Albert Why? 12/1. Island at the 
Top of the World; Rheingold; Erika's Passions. 12/ 
2, Island at the Top of the World; From a Distance; 
Born Reckless. 12/3, Batfer Mecanique; From a 
Distance; An Evening with Helmuth Costard 12/4. 
Ballet Mecanique; Born Reckless; What's Happen- 
ing? 

Ziegfeld. 141 W 54th (765-7600). The Rose 

57th St Playhouse. 57th nr 6th Ave (581-7360) Thru 

12/1. Luna. From 12/2. Robert et Robert 
Festival. 57th nr 6th (757-2715) King of Hearts 
Carnegie Hell Cinema. 7th Ave betw 56th & 57th 
(757-2131). 11/26, The 400 Blows; Stolen Kisses 
11/27, The Green Wall; The Principal Enemy. 11/ 
28, Siegfried; Lord of the Rings. 11/29. The Man 
Who Fell to Earth. 11/30. Anatomy of a Murder. 
12/1, The Passenger; Blow-Up. 
Little Carnegie. 57th St nr 7th (246-5123) French 
Postcards. 

Peris. 4 W 58th (688-2013). The Europeans. 
Cinema III, 59th at the Plaza (752-5959) The Conse- 
quence. 

Paramount, 2 Gulf & Western Plaza (247-5070) 

Ouadrophenia. 
Cinema Studio I & II. Bdway at 66th (874-8989) I. 

The Marriage of Maria Braun. II. Fellini's Orchestra 

Rehearsal. 

Regency. Bdway at 67th (724-3700). 1 1 /25, 26, The 
Ghost Goes West; Tight Little Island. 11/27, 28, 
Darling; Georgy Girl. 11/29-12/1, Things To Come; 
The Man Who Could Work Miracles. 12/2, 3, The 
Wrong Box; The Mouse That Roared. 12/4, 5. Dead 
of Night; Odd Man Out. 

Embassy 72nd, at Bdway (724-6745) The Divine 
Nymph. 

Loews 83rd. Bdway at 83rd (877-3190). I Breaking 
Away. II. Animal House. Ill Time After Time. IV. (0. 

New Yorker I & II. 88th & Bdway (874-9189) I From 
11/26, to be announced. II. The Shout. 

Thella. 250 W 95th (222-3370). 11/26. Boy What a 
Girl; Harlem Rides the Range; Ten Minutes To Live. 
1 1/27. The Bashful Blonde From Bashful Bend; The 
Nutty Professor. 11/28. Tibetan Trilogy 11/29, 
Love Parade; Lady Windermere's Fan. 11/30, 12/1, 
Dirty Money; Behind the Shutters. 12/2. The Mag- 
nificent Ambersons; Immortal Story. 12/3, Beyond 
the Forest; Crime of Passion. 12/4. Slightly Scarlet; 
Woman They Almost Lynched. 

Olympia. Bdway at 107th (865-8128). Thru 11/29. 
The Muppet Movie; The World's Greatest Lover. 
11/30-12/6. The Onion Field; Old Boyfriends 



The Movies 



..And Justice for All Al Pacmo is the saintly de- 
fense-attorney hero, trying to make the legal system 
work for the Baltimore poor, in this roaring, buffoon- 
ish attempt at satire. Certainly the law shouldn't be 
above satire or even ridicule, but the movie is a 
mess — an insensitive combination of burlesque and 
tragedy. Screenwriters Barry Levinson and Valerie 
Curtin and director Norman Jewison swing so wildly 
they don't hit anything. With John Forsythe and 
Jack Warden as the judges Loews State II; Loews 
Tower East. 

Apocalypse Now-For three-quarters of its length, 
Francis Coppola's work is masterful — a tragic, sur- 
realist war epic, set in the Vietnam of 1969. that 
grows in power and beauty as it comes closer to 
hallucination But then, suddenly, the film falls to 
pieces, and the effect is devastating — a great sym- 
phony without a triumphant finale. Coppola and 
John Milius have adapted Conrad's great tale. Heart 
of Darkness. A young Army captain (Martin Sheen) 
is sent upriver into Cambodia to assassinate an 
American Green Beret colonel (Marlon Brando) who 
has freaked out under pressure and set himself up 
among the villagers as a god. It's Vietnam as 
stoned theater — the murderous counterpart to the 
drugs-and-rock-music culture of the sixties Photo- 
graphed by the great Vittorio Storaro Baronet. RKO 
Cinerama I 



AROUND TOWN 




Bent, a new play by Martin Sherman, di- 
rected by Robert Allan Ackerman, returns 
Richard Gere to Broadway as its star. Pre- 
viewing now prior to a December 2 open- 
ing, at the New Apollo, 234 W 43rd. 



Between Miraclee-The moral life of an Italian Cath- 
olic male. Pulled this way and that by his upbringing 
and his instincts, the hero never settles into his 
identity as a man. He's part saint, part sinner, part 
freethinker, part devout believer. Nino Manfredi 
directed this 1971 film and starred in it as well. 
Much of it is sweet, but the dilemmas are perhaps 
too special to Italian Catholics to be universally 
interesting. The veteran American character actor 
Lionel Slander saves the last hour with a vigorous 
performance as the town atheist and Lothario who 
takes the submissive hero under his wing. Cinema I 

The Black Stallion-Director Carroll Ballard has made 
a lovely and deeply felt visual poem out of the 
Walter Farley children's classic Shipwrecked at 
sea, a young boy is saved by a magnificent black 
stallion who is also pitched overboard, and the two 
become friends on a rocky, deserted island. This 
part of the movie is often wondrously beautiful, with 
larger-than-life apprehensions of terror and pleasure 
special to a child's first adventure The second part, 
in which the boy and the horse are brought home, 
and the horse becomes a racing champion, is rather 
more conventional. With Mickey Rooney as a retired 
jockey. Guild. 

Boardwelk-An elderly Jewish couple (Lee Strasberg 
and Ruth Gordon), having lived in the same Brook- 
lyn neighborhood for 57 years, fight off the depreda- 
tions of a vicious black street gang Since the real- 
life echoes are loud, this situation requires the 
greatest delicacy It doesn't get it. The writers 
(Stephen Verona and Leigh Chapman) and the 
director (Verona)are interested in easy pathos and 
nutty fantasies of revenge The movie is shallow 
and racist: the Jews are created in great detail, the 
blacks are seen completely from the outside as 
pure evil. A good movie to avoid. Manhattan II. 

Breaking Awey-The talented young playwright Steve 
Tesich has written a lovely movie about a quartet of 
working-class boys (sons of stonecutters) who 
graduate from high-school in Bloomington, Indiana, 
and can't figure out what to do with themselves. It's 
one of those rare movies about the effects of social 
status in this country: The boys act out their rivalry 
with the college hotshots in town, angrily refusing to 
admit their inferiority yet scared of going to college 
at the same time. Directed by Peter Yates with 
great gentleness, and starring Dennis Christopher. 
Dennis Quaid. Daniel Stern, and Jackie Earle Haley 
Waverly. 

The Coneequence-A homosexual actor (JQrgen 
Prochnow) and his beautiful young lover (Emst 
Hannawald) want only to live in peace, but society 
keeps hounding them, imprisoning them, and driving 
them nuts This very sincere West German film, 
directed by Wolfgang Petersen, never rises above 
plodding earnestness, and we can't help thinking 
that the two men might have fared better if they 
weren't quite so dumb. We need a gay-movie 
breakthrough, but this isn't it. Cinema III. 

Don Giovanni-Mouthing the words of the pre- 
recorded soundtrack, a top-flight cast of opera 
singers moves awkwardly through the beautiful neo- 
classical buildings of Andrea Palladio in Vicenza. In 
this nearly black-and-white color film, the lighting 
and costuming deprive the spectacle of warmth, 
while Joseph Losey stages Don Giovanni's erotic 
adventures as a joyless round of power plays. As 
the Don, bass Ruggero Raimondi is wretchedly 
unattractive, so his conquests are merely the result 
of status rather than charm or personal attractive- 
ness. With Jose Van Dam, Edda Moser, Kiri Te 



Kanawa, Kenneth Riegel, Teresa Berganza. and 
John Macurdy Lorin Maazel conducts the forces of 
the Paris Opera. Plaza. 

Eech Other-A mopish, lazily erotic Israeli film about a 
young woman (Michal Bat-Adam, who also directed) 
in love with a man (Assaf Dayan) and also attracted 
to an older woman (Brigitte Catillon). The movie is 
about a lesbian fantasy never quite consummated — 
an evanescent desire. As a subjective short story, 
an exploration of the heroine's feelings, it might 
have worked, but it's too undramatic for a movie. 
Most of the time we are watching the two women 
wandering through Jerusalem In her directing 
debut, Michal Bat-Adam celebrates her own sensu- 
ality in a way that goes beyond narcissism — the 
camera seems to turn her on. Manhattan I. 

El Super-A Cuban emigre, stuck in New York, has 
worked for ten years as a building super without 
feeling at home in a city he finds cold, colorless, 
and alienating. His feelings are still all bed up in 
memories of Cuba, though the memories are turning 
into legend and the feelings degenerating into 
nostalgia. This independent production, made by 
members of the Cuban exile community in New 
York, is eloquent and funny on the pains of home- 
lessness. The movie doesn't go anywhere dramati- 
cally (unfortunately reflecting the hero's status), but 
it's well-acted, lively, and often affecting Starring 
Raymundo Hidalgo-Gato. Directed by Leon Ichaso 
and Orlando Jimenez-Leal. From 1 1 /30, Quad 

The Europeens-lf the film is dull, it isn't Henry 
James's fault. The screenwriter, Ruth Prawer Jhab- 
vala, and the director, James Ivory, mistake genteel 
refinement for style; the movie is bloodless, arch, 
trivial. Lee Remick and Tim Woodward are fine as 
the Europeanized Americans who come fortune- 
hunting at the New England home of their puritani- 
cal, wealthy American cousins, and Lisa Eichhorn 
has a few exquisite moments as a young American 
girl awakening to the pleasures of the senses. The 
movie was photographed in historic New England 
houses, and the houses don't look lived in — you 
search for the velvet rope. Paris. 

The Fish That Saved Pittsburg h-A basketball film 
starring Julius Erving, Stockard Charming, James 
Bond III, Meadowlark Lemon, Jonathan Winters, and 
Joseph Ragno. National; 86th St E. 

French Postcards-Two callow American boys (Miles 
Chapin and David Marshall Grant) and a very 
earnest, art-loving American girl (Blanche Baker) 
spend their junior year in Paris, studying (sort of) 
and falling in and out of love. The boys are so 
gloomy and puppyish that when two splendid 
French women (Marie-France Pisier and Valerie 
Quennessen) fall in love with them, you don't know 
whether to be ashamed of American male vanity, 
outraged for French womanhood, or both. The 
picture is sour and clumsy when it should be 
poignant and charming. Little Carnegie 

Gayane-Ballet, choreographed by Boris Eifman to the 
music of Aram Khachaturian, performed by the 
Ballet Company of Riga, Latvia Opens November 
28 at Murray Hill. 

Head Over Heels-Joan Micklm Silver's adaption of 
Ann Beattie's novel Chilly Scenes of Winter has a 
certain authenticity as a record of unhappy, unlived 
lives, but the general depressiveness finally gets to 
you. John Heard is the Salt Lake City civil servant 
obsessed with a young married woman, Mary Beth 
Hurt, with whom he once had a brief affair. Unfortu- 
nately, we can't see what it is in Hurt that he loves 
so desperately, so we can't enter into his feelings. 
Is he meant to be deluded? Are the pathetic people 
around him meant to be poignant and charming or 
just lost? Joan Micklin Silver doesn't work with 
enough precision, and the movie suffers from an 
insufficiency of life. With Gloria Grahame, Kenneth 
McMillian, and Peter Riegert. Trans-Lux East. 

La Cege Auk Follee-Ugo Tognazzi is a homosexual 
nightclub owner in St. Tropez and Michel Serrault is 
his long-time lover and drag-queen star in a lamen- 
tably maudlin and exploitative comedy from France. 
Tognazzi. it turns out. has a 20-year-old son who 
wants to marry the daughter of the most respecta- 
ble family in France. When they come to dinner, 
predictable disasters occur. The movie is standard 
boulevard farce colored lavender. The actors, how- 
ever, are extremely skilled, and the movie, though 
frequently coarse, is never dull. 68th St Playhouse. 

Luna-Bernardo Bertolucci's luscious imagery and fe- 
verish emotionalism seems all wrong for this story 
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of an incestuous flirtation between an American 
opera singer (Jill Clayburgh) and her 15-year-old 
drug-addict son (Matthew Barry). Bertolucci won't 
carry their passion to its conclusion, so the movie 
nearly stifles from frustration — theirs, and his, too. 
The moods of brooding anguish and violence are 
absurdly overwrought and finally laughable; an off- 
handed treatment might have worked better. Written 
by Bertolucci, Giuseppe Bertolucci, and Claire 
Peploe. Thru 18/1, 57th St Playhouse 

The Magician of Lublin-Alan Arkin stars as one of 
I.B. Singer's most mystical creations, a guilt-ridden 
conjuror beset by dreams of fame, a fear of flying, 
and a passion for possessive women. It's all set in 
tum-of-the-century Poland, providing an opportunity 
for Valerie Perrine, Louise Fletcher, and Maia Dan- 
ziger to look smashing in period costumes. Shelley 
Winters and Lou Jacobi also appear Menahem 
Golam directed. Beekman. 

The Marriage of Maria Braun-The tantalizing and 
insolent beauty Hanna Schygulla stars as Maria 
Braun, a tough, ambitious German girl who marries 
a Wehrmacht officer amid the rubble of 1944 and 
who then survives, through hustling, marginal prosti- 
tution and shrewd business sense, into the prosper- 
ous years of the "economic miracle." Maria is 
meant to represent the strength as well as the 
greed and hard opportunism of post-war Germany. 
Directed by the German whiz kid Rainer Werner 
Fassbinder in his usual blunt, acridly funny style. 
See it for Schygulla's blood-raising sensual fullness; 
she's one of the ripest and funniest screen images 
in years. Cinema Studio I. 

Natural Enemies-Mar itai anguish in an 18th-century 
Connecticut farmhouse. A successful magazine pub- 
lisher, Hal Holbrook, thinks back over the ruin of his 
life and contemplates shooting his wife (Louise 
Fletcher) and children. Dear God, give us a breakl 
Written and directed by Jeff Kanew, a man who has 
made trailers and commercials since 1964, the 
movie is literary and painful in a way that could only 
be sincere. With Jose Ferrer and Viveca Lindfors. 
Cinema II. 

Nosforatu. the Vampyra— Werner Herzog's version 
of the Dracula legend is less a horror film than an 
extraordinarily beautiful poem of death. Herzog 
doesn't go for shocks and thrills, but he achieves a 
floating sense of dislocation and horror that is 
uncanny. Dracula (Klaus Kinski), who cannot die, 
brings death everywhere — not just the people but 
the towns and landscapes are drained of life by the 
time he's through. Kinski's chalky blue-white skin, 
red-circled eyes, and rodent's face, is an image out 
of German Expressionist painting, one of the most 
striking things in recent movies. Quad. 

The Onion Flold-Another of Joseph Wambaugh's 
masochistic celebrations of the cop as sacrificial 
victim. The picture is worth seeing for the perform- 
ance of James Woods (he was Kart, the sad-faced 
Jewish artist in Holocaust) who plays a punk cop- 
killer with the ferocious gaiety of the young Richard 
Widmark Director Harold Becker gets a nice, 
cruddy, crime-movie atmosphere going before 
Wambaugh's script (he adapted his own novel) 
turns the movie into a discursive and not very 
interesting demonstration of the supposed inadequa- 
cies of the criminal-justice system. Thru 11/29, 
Quad; 11/30-12/6. Olympia & 72nd St E. 

duadrophania-Story of the mod-rocker conflict in 
1964 Britain. Directed by Franc Roddam. Para- 
mount; Loews Orpheum. 8th St Plyhse. 

Robert at Robert-Charles Denner. Jean-Claude 
Brialy. Jacques Villaret. and Regine. in a comedy 
about a computerized lonely hearts club; directed 
by Claude Lelouch. Opens December 2 at the 57th 
Street Playhouse. 

Tha Ross-The final booze-and-drug-shadowed days 
of a murderously unhappy rock star modeled after 
Janis Joplin. The movie is a downer all the way — 
not even the concert scenes are exhilarating be- 
cause Bene Midler, the star, is working too hard to 
sing in a style alien to her temperament. Still, the 
movie is grimly fascinating, and Midler's perform- 
ance grabs you by the collar — she gets you to feel ' 
what she wants you to feel. She doesn't protect 
herself like most actresses — she lets herself look 
awful, degraded, incoherent. You have to admire 
her gallantry. With Alan Bates as a hard-souled 
rock businessman and the excellent Frederic For- 
rest as a drifter who provides Rose with a few 
minutes of happiness. Written by Bo Goldman and 
Bill Kerby; directed by Mark Rydell. Ziegfeld. 




Lady house Blues, by Kevin O'Morri- 
son, features Jobeth Williams as one of four 
restless daughters in the St. Louis of 1919. 
Directed by Tony Giordano. St. Peter's 
Church Theater (751-4140). 

Tha Runner Stumbles-Based upon a true story about 
a priest on trial for the murder of the nun he loved, 
film features Dick Van Dyke, Kathleen Quinlan, 
Maureen Stapleton, Ray Bolger, Tammy Grimes, 
and Beau Bridges. Directed by Stanley Kramer. 
Loews New York I 

Tha Seduction of Jo* Tynan-Alan Alda wrote the 
screenplay for this terribly earnest, well-meaning 
movie about an ambitious young liberal senator 
(Alda) who is married to a wonderful woman 
(Barbara Harris) but falls in love with a willy, 
beautiful lady lobbyist from the South (Meryl 
Streep). The conflicts between, on the one side, 
family and duty, and on the other, ambition and lust, 
are a little too pat, but the picture is flawlessly 
acted. Melvyn Douglas is excellent as a senile 
senator. Jerry Schatzberg directed. The whole thing 
is so square it should really have been made as a 
TV movie. From 11/30, Quad 

Tha Shout-A pretentious puzzle-movie Alan Bates is 
a Mysterious Stranger endowed with occult powers 
learned from Australian aborigines, including a 
colossal shout which kills anyone within 100 yards 
Mumbling religious mumbo-jumbo, he enters the 
calm North Devon household of John Hurt, a 
composer, and Susannah York, his wife; York falls 
in love with him. For a while, the Polish emigre 
director Jerzy Skolimowski gets an eerie atmo- 
sphere going, but once the shout-mysticism takes 
over the movie collapses into fanciness and frac- 
tured film syntax You come out holding your head, 
and not just from the shout. New Yorker II 

Starting Over-A New York free-lance writer (Burt 
Reynolds), thrown out by his gorgeous bitch of a 
wife (Candice Bergen), moves to Boston, suffers 
lonely-guy blues, and starts a romance with a very 
nervous nursery-school teacher (Jill Clayburgh). 
Alan J. Pakula's comedy is very acute on the 
sensitivities of people so familiar with the traps in 
"relationships" that they almost cheat themselves 
out of having any. Pakula's "touch" isn't always 
sure enough, but the movie is brilliantly acted (even 
Bergen is good) and tremendously good-hearted. 
Coronet; Loews State I. 

Strang* Masquerade-Pal Sandor's film tells of a 
young fugitive, disguised as a woman, who works at 
a secluded health spa which caters to 
aristocratic ladies With Endre Holman and Carta 
Romanelli. Opens November 28 at the Art. 

10- A successful Los Angeles pop composer (Dudley 
Moore) rebels against oncoming middle age by 
chasing after a gorgeous girl (Bo Derek, looking like 
something out of a shampoo commercial) who has 
just gotten married Meanwhile his womanly girl 
friend (Julie Andrews, who looks great) waits for 
him to calm down. This leisurely and often very 
funny comedy by Blake Edwards (director of the 
Pink Panther series) successfully has it both ways: 
It satirizes male sexual obsessions and, at the same 
time, allows us to enjoy those obsessions for their 
soft-core-porno juiciness Sutton; Criterion; Loews 
Cine; Quad 

Till Marriage Do Us Part-Clowrush soft-core porno- 
farce from 1972 with Laura Antonelli once again 
crashing through the barriers of repression and 
achieving ecstasy (literally in the hay). Through 
most of the movie various men and women are 
struggling to remove her innumerable petticoats, 
teddies, corselets, bloomers or whatever they are 
(the picture is set in the early part of the century). 
A few funny moments, but the silliness is overpow- 
ering. Directed by Luigi Comencini. Trans-Lux 85th 
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Monday, November 26 



Bent-Richard Gere and David Dukes star in a play by 
Martin Sherman about the relationship between 
homosexuals, set in and around Berlin, and then in 
a Nazi concentration camp. Directed by Robert 
Allan Acker man Previews now prior to a 12/2 
opening. Mon thru Sat at 8; Wed & Sat at 2. New 
Apollo, 234 W 43rd (921-8558) 



Tuesday, November 27 



Night and Day-Maggie Smith stars in Tom Stoppard's 
latest offering, about a witty lady involved in a 
number of romantic liaisons — real and imagined. 
With Paul Hecht, Joseph Maher and Peter Evans 
Peter Wood directs. Mon thru Sat at 8; Wed & Sat 
at 2 ANTA, 245 W 52nd (246-6270) 



Tuesday, December 4 



Comin' Uptown-A new musical loosely based on "A 
Christmas Carol," set in Harlem. Book by Philip 
Rose/Peter Udell Music by Garry Sherman Di- 
rected by Philip Rose With Gregory Hines as 
Scrooge; Tiger Haynes, Saundra McClain, Deborah 
Burrell, John Russell. Previews start tonight prior to 
a December 20 opening Winter Garden, 1634 
Broadway (245-4878). 



CURRENT 



Ain't Mltbohavin'-Would the slapdash playfulness, 
the lovable smallness of this show survive the lure 
of self-aggrandizement, moving from Off- to On 
Broadway? Nothing to worry about; it did. The 
delicious songs by Fats Waller and his friends 
continue their joyous renaissance. Mon thru Sat at 
8; Wed & Sat at 2 Plymouth, 236 W 45th (730- 
1760). 

Annl«-0//Ver Twist in drag, but — given such surefire 
ingredients as a chorus line of moppets, a Christ- 
mas tree, and a dog called Sandy — only a churl 
could cavil even if Thomas Meehans book is a far 
cry from Harold Grey's comic-stnp Annie, as is 
Charles Strouse's score from his best work. Tues 
thru Sat at 8; Sat at 2; Sun at 3. Alvin. 250 W 52nd 
(757-8646) 

Tha Bast Little Whorahouu in Ttjxas-Attempts to 

squeeze salaciousness out of a bordello setting are 
rather repellent, not because of the setting, but 
because it is like trying to squeeze blood out of 
stones. Every variation on the brothel theme has 
been worked into the ground. Mon thru Sat at 8.; 
Wed & Sat at 2 46th St Theater, 226 W 46th (246- 
0246). 

Chapter Two-Neil Simon attempts, in part at least, to 
be serious about the real-life romance, marriage, 
and problems of a couple and to pierce through to 
the troubling core of things But he handles drama 
as if ft could be constructed out of one-liners, only 
sticking laments where the laughs would normally 
go. There are some genuinely funny one-liners 
afloat, but the playwright's ultimate failure stems 
from his belief that you can build anything out of 
one-liners, from coffee tables to cathedrals Lau- 
rence Luckmbill & Marilyn Redfield play the leading 
roles. Mon thru Sat at 8 (dark Thursday). Wed & 
Sat at 2.; Sun at 3. Thru 12/9. Eugene O'Neill 
Theater, 230 W 49th (246-0220). 

A Chorus Llns-Every generation needs its own 
backstage legend, and this one is a worthy de- 
scendant of 42nd St. Out of the real words of 
chorus-line aspirants, James Kirkwood and Nicholas 
Dante have fashioned a shiny romance, and it 
bounces agreeably off Marvin Hamlisch's paper-thin 
score. Michael Bennett's direction covers a multi- 
tude of inadequacies. Mon thru Sat at 8; Wed & Sat 
at 2. Shubert, 225 W 44th (246-5990) 

Da-On second seeing Hugh Leonards bittersweet 
autobiographical comedy (transported almost intact 
to Broadway) is even more entertaining and endear- 
ing. With Brian Keith. Mon thru Sat at 8; Wed & Sat 
at 2. Thru 1/1 at 3. Morosco, 217 W 45th (246- 
6230). 
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Dancin'-Oirector Bob Fosse has devised a hetero- 
geneous choreography ranging from classical ballet 
through modern dance to every form of show-biz 
and disco dancin'. What doesn't work is the two 
side by side, like internecine Siamese twins. The 
proximity of popular dance gives ballet an air of 
pretentiousness; ballet retaliates by making pop 
dancing look facile, tawdry. Dancin' is sheer perfec- 
tion for the vulgarians, anathema for the purists, and 
a mixed bag for the over-whelming rest of us. Tues 
thru Sat at 6; Wed & Sat at 2; Sun at 3. Broadhurst. 
235 W 44th (247-0472). 

Deethtrap-Ira Levin's play concerns a formerly suc- 
cessful playwright, a disciple who sends him a play 
clearly destined to become a Broadway smash, and 
the stale playwright's disapproving wife, who has 
strong scruples and a weak heart. There is a basic 
problem with the comedy-mystery genre, wherein 
the laughs are supposed to lull you into a false 
security. The plot, however, is impossible. With John 
Cullum, Marian Seldes, and Elizabeth Parrish. Tues 
thru Sat at 8; Wed & Sat at 2; Sun at 3. Music Box, 
239 W 45th (246-4636). 

Dracula-Among Edward Gorey's impressive but inap- 
propriate sets, this camped-up version of a trashy 
old play offers mostly cutenesses instead of thrills, 
and can at best impress if you sit far enough back 
so that the stage is reduced to the appropriate 
comic-strip (or Gorey drawing) J.r. . . ;s oni. Dennis 
Rosa misdirected. Tues thru Sat at 3, Wed & Sat at 
2; Sun at 3. Martin Beck. 302 W 45th (246-6363). 

The Elephant Man-Bernard Pomerance's play has 
moved up from off Broadway. Stars are Jack 
Wetherall, Patricia Elliott, and Oonal Donnelly; direc- 
tor is Jack Hofsiss. The supporting players are fine 
and I.M. Hobson is a bloody marvel. Mon thru Sat 
at 8; Wed & Sat at 2. Booth, 222 W 45th (246- 
5969). 

Evlte-One must concede to the show what the lyrics 
say about its heroine: It has its moments, it has lots 
of style; but as to the moral issue: What sort of 
chaps are these authors (Tim Rice & Andrew Lloyd 
Weber) who can exalt with equal enthusiasm Jesus 
Christ the last time around and Eva Peron this time? 
The two had nothing in common except that both 
died at 33. The three principals are surprisingly 
good. Patti LuPooe's presence and antics are an 
apt replica of Eva's looks and methods. She acts 
very persuasively, sings and dances hard, but 
without visible effort, and in all ways gives of herself 
unstintingly. Bob Gunton struts and postures with a 
nice blend of Peronian obtuseness. and Mandy 
Patinkin conveys the multiplicity and ubiquity we 
want from a one-man chorus. Directed by Harold 
Prince. Mon thru Sat at 8; Wed & Sat at 2. 
Broadway, Broadway at 53rd (247-3600). 

Gemini-Albert Innaurato's saga of life in a Phila- 
delphia backyard is, at once, a stupendous verbal 
circus and a touching story of people desperately 
needing to be noticed. Innaurato writes extremely 
well, and his control over simultaneously ongoing 
lines of action is somewhat akin to Bach's mastery 
over fugues. Peter Mark Schifter's direction is 
splendid. Mon, Wed, Thurs, Fri & Sat at 8; Wed & 
Sat at 2. Sun at 3. Little Theater, 240 W 44th (221- 
6425). 

Grease-Broadway's senior musical, about high school 
shenanigans in the fifties, now seems as much a 
period piece as any Romberg operetta, but the 
energy of the original has been remarkably well 
preserved. Without a single memorable song or solo 
turn, the show holds onto an amusing, attractive 
ridiculousness, mostly due to Patricia Birch's lively 
choreography and Tom Moore's no-nonsense direc- 
tion. Tues thru Sat at 8; Wed & Sat at 2; Sun at 3. 
Royale. 242 W 45th (245-5760). 

King ol Schnorrers-A musical based on Israel Zang- 
will's 19th century novel about love and rivalry 
among the Jews in London's East End. Book, music, 
and lyrics by Judd Woldin; directed and choreo- 
graphed by Grover Dale. Wed thru Sat at 8; Wed & 
Sat at 2; Sun at 3 & 7. Playhouse, 359 W 48th 
(541-9820). 

Last Llcka-A new play by Frank D. Gilroy, with Ed 
Flanders, Susan Kellermann, and J. T. Walsh in the 
roles of a father, his housekeeper, and his 40-year- 
old son. Directed by Tom Conti. Mon thru Sat at 8; 
Wed & Sat at 2. Longacre. 220 W 48th (246-5639). 
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Gayane, a ballet film choreographed by 
Boris Eifman to the music of Aram Kha- 
chaturian, starring Larisa Tuisora and 
Alexander Rumyantsev. Performed by the 
Ballet Company of Riga, Latvia. Opens 
November 28 at Murray Hill. 



Loom Ende-Michael Welter's play is essentially an 
intelligent and sometimes charming soap opera. 
Roxanne Hart is superficial in the female lead under 
Alan Schneider's otherwise efficient direction. Tues 
thru Sat at 8; Wed & Sat at 2; Sun at 3. Thru 12/ 
31. Circle in the Square, 1633 Bdway (581-0720). 

The 1940*8 Radio Hour-The participants in the Christ- 
mas 1942 broadcast of a tacky radio show trickle 
into a makeshift studio located in a seedy hotel 
ballroom. The meat of the show is a concert of 
well-chosen golden and tinfoil oldies. The cast fits 
its grubby or benighted roles to almost frightening 
perfection. It sings, clowns, and evokes the past to 
a T. There are delectable performances: Crissy 
Wilzak'S gum-chewing, self-promoting, dubiously 
blond ex- waitress; Joe Gn fa si's dumpy second- 
string balladeer, and Josef Sommer's moldily melli- 
fluous M.C. Book and director: Walton Jones. Music 
and lyrics: Ellington, Rodgers, Hart, Kern, Aden, 
Gershwin, et al Tues thru Sat at 8; Wed & Sat at 
2; Sun at 3. St James. 246 W 44th (398-0280). 

Oh I Calcutta l-Revrval of the musical devised by 
Kenneth Tynan. Sketches by Jules Feiffer, Leonard 
Meifi, John Lennon, David Newman, Robert Benton, 
Dan Greenburg, Sam Shepard. Mon thru Wed at 8; 
Thurs dark; Fri at 8; Sat at 7 & 9:30; Sun at 3 & 7. 
Edison, 240 W 47th (757-7164). 

On Golden Pond-Frances Sternhagen and Tom Al- 
dredge again head the cast of this returning play by 
Ernest Thompson. Directed by Craig Anderson; with 
Ronn Carroll, Barbara Andres, Stan Lachow, and 
Mark Bendo. Tues thru Sat at 8; Wed & Sat at 2; 
Sun at 3. Century Theater, 235 W 46th (354-6644). 

Peter Pan-Sandy Duncan and Christopher Hewett co- 
star in a new production of the musical comedy 
based on the James M. Barrie book. Peter Pan is a 
much deeper, darker, finer play than this revival of 
the bowdlerized musicalization suggests. The songs 
are undistinguished; the dances are uninspired. 
Music: Mark Charlap Lyrics: Carolyn Leigh. Di- 
rected and choreographed by Rob Iscove. Wed thru 
Sat at 8; Wed & Sat at 2; Sun at 2 & 6:30. Lunt/ 
Fontanne Theater, 205 W 46th (586-5555). 

Romantic Comedy-A shy young schoolteacher walks 
in on the wedding day of her favorite playwright, 
and they proceed to collaborate, for the next 
fourteen years, on numerous hits and flops. Bernard 
Slade, in his attempt to write a romantic comedy in 
the manner of post-Hays Office Hollywood (with a 
sprinkling of Shaw and a dash of Coward), has 
opted for that hoariest of cliffhangers, the three-act 
coitus interruptus. Mia Farrow is vastly superior to 
Anthony Perkins who desperately lacks charisma. 
Joseph Hardy has directed smoothly. Mon thru Sat 
at 8; Wed & Sat at 2. Ethel Barrymore. 243 W 47th 
(245-0390). 

Stridor The Story of a Horse-Leo Tolstoy's play, 
adapted by Mark Rozovsky, starring Gerald Hiken, 
and transformed by directors Robert Kalfin and 
Lynne Gannaway into a delightful horse operetta. 
Tues thru Sat at 8; Wed & Sat at 2; Sun at 3. Helen 
Hayes Theater, 210 W 46 (246-6380). 

Sugar Babies-lf there is such a thing as consummate 
bad taste, this musical has it. The obscenity is 
obsolete, the bawdry tawdry, and the wit nit. It all 
appeals only to inane nostalgia Mickey Rooney at a 



mere 59 manages to look like a sassy 68 and move 
like a nimble 72. Ann Miller's brand of stale dancing 
is unwithered by age, her legs are still fine, and her 
figure still squeezabia into shape. Conceived by 
Ralph G. Allen/Harry Rigby; music by Jimmy 
McHugh; lyrics by Fields and Dubin. Mon thru Sat at 
8; Wed & Sat at 2. Mark Hellinger. 237 W 51st 
(757-7064). 

Sweeney Todd-Sweeney Todd thinks big and delivers 
big. In music, it strives for opera; in visuals, it 
overwhelms; in words, it seems to aim at searing 
social comment. The result, in many ways, falls 
short of the intention, and a certain coldness cannot 
be denied to this Stephen Sondheim/Harold Prince 
musical. Still, Angela Lansbury's performance and 
the work of several other talented people make this 
musical Grand Guignol a provocative, if not neces- 
sarily gripping, occasion. Tues thru Sat at 8; Wed & 
Sat at 2; Sun at 3. Uris, 51st W of Bdway (586- 
6510). 

They're Playing Our Song-Neil Simon's musical 



OFF and OFF-OFF BROADWAY 



Ah, Wildernessl-Eugene O'Neill's celebration of 
family life, directed by Will Maitland Weiss. Thurs 
thru Sat at 8; Sun at 3. Thru 12/1. Apple Corps 
Theater, 601 W 51st (560-8201). 

The Art of Dining Tina Howe's play, directed by A. J. 
Anton, about diners in a small restaurant which 
strives to serve gourmet food. Thru 12/2. Public 
Theater, 425 Lafayette St (598-7150) 

Aunt Willie Pays a Call-Family comedy about a 
mystical aunt, by Shauneille Perry, directed by 
Wyetta Turner. 12/1. 2. 8. 9. at 3. Henry St 
Settlement, 466 Grand St (766-9334). 

The Balcony-Jean Genet's classic, set in a whore- 
house, where ordinary people act out their fantasies 
of lust and power. Directed by Richard Schechner. 
Thurs thru Sun at 8. Thru 12/2. Performing Garage. 
33-35 Wooster St (966-3651). 

Bargain for Murder-Phyllis Craig's Story of murder 
and intrigue. Tues thru Sat at 8; Sun at 3. Royal 
Court. 301 W 55th (997-9582). 

Before the Flood-Rudi Gray's musical parody based 
on Noah's Ark. Directed by Billie Allen. Thurs thru 
Sat at 7:30; Sun at 3. 11/29-12/16. AM AS Rep. 1 
E 104th (369-8000). 

The Big Freoze-Oon Rifkin's play about sex, love, and 
power in a modem kitchen. Thurs thru Sat at 8; Sun 
at 3. Thru 12/9. AMDA Studio One. Bdway & 73rd 
(869-3530). 

The Big Shot-A psychological drama by Edna Schap- 
pert 11/28-12/1; 12/5-8 at 8. Forum, 314 W 54th 
(581-3044). 

Canterbury Talea-Musical by Martin Starkie and Ne- 
vill Coghill, based on the Chaucer work; directed by 
Robert Johanson. Tues thru Sun at 8; Sat & Sun at 
2:30. Equity Library Theater, 103rd & Riverside Dr 
(663-2028). 

Chieftains-Play by James Childs starring Michael 
Higgins and Sloane Shelton. Brother and sister, 
both in their eighties, chew over their past and 
make plans for tomorrow. Directed by Ben Levit. 
11/28-12/2; 12/5-9. 13-15. St Clement's. 423 W 
46th (246-7277). 

A Christmas Carol-Charles Ludlam adapted it, di- 
rected it, and stars in it as Scrooge. Thurs & Fri at 
8; Sat at 8 & 10; Sun at 5 & 8. Thru New Year's. 
Ridiculous Theatrical Company, 1 Sheridan Sq (260- 
7137). 

Circle Repertory-Ham/el, with William Hurt, Kathleen 
Widdoes, Douglass Watson. Lindsay Crouse. and 
Michael Ayr, rotates with Mary Stuart. Previews 



comedy about a work-obsessed tunesmith and a 
wisecracking, Jewish-style urban neurotic collabora- 
tor (John Hammil and Lucie Amaz). An ensemble of 
three men and three women act as alter egos for 
the stars. Lucie Amaz, whose raspy speaking voice 
is off-putting, has a raucous singing voice which is 
rousing. Composer and lyricist are Marvin Hamlisch 
and Carole Bayer Sager. Douglas W. Schmidt's 
sets and projections are as cute as they are clever; 
Tharon Musser's lighting is inventive. Robert Moo- 
re's direction is, perhaps needfully, overemphatic. 
Mon thru Sat at 8; Wed & Sat at 2. Imperial, 249 W 
45th (265-4311). 
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Because you enjoy going first class. 

This season, give the Scotch that's always in good taste. Passport. Made of Scotland's finest whiskies 
and honored in 126 countries around the world. It's always more rewarding to give a first-class gift. 

Passport Scotch. 




Beyond 

the blue 
horizon. 

Waits a beautiful day. In the United States Virgin Islands, of course. 
Swimming, diving, sailing. Fishing, golfing, playing tennis. Sporting the 
day away. Then taking on the town at night. 

Being part of the U.S. means no passports, no visas. The language is 
English; the currency, the U.S. dollar. The duty-free shopping quota is 
twice that of any other island in the Caribbean. And we're easy to get to 
from where you are right now. For your vacation, don't settle for less. 

It's not just what you do. It's where you do it. See your travel agent. 



United States Virgin Islands 

St . Croix • St. John • St .Thomas 

©1980 United States Virgin Islands Division of Tourism, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York 10020. 



begin November 28th, and the run for both is 
through 1/20. Directed by Marshall W Mason 
Circle Rep. 99 7th Ave So (924-7100). 

Class Enemy-Nigel Williams's play about mayhem in 
the classroom, directed by Tony Tanner. Tues thru 
Fn at 8; Sat at 7 & 10; Sun at 3 Players Theater, 
1 1 5 MacDougal St (254-5076). Reviewed this week. 

The Crunch-Marcus Campbell's play concerning a 
transsexual caught in circumstances beyond his 
control; directed by John Rainer. Tues & Wed at 8 
Thru 12/12 Wonderhorse Theater, 83 E 4th St 
(533-5888) 

CSC Rapartory-Cuchu/a/n, the Warrior King. William 
Butler Yeats's work (American premiere), set in 
Ireland against a background of rival warrior kings 
and mystical forces, rotating with Jean Anouilh's 
The Cavern Call for dates and times CSC Reper- 
tory. 136 E 13th (677-4210) 

Dark at tha Top of tha Stairs-William Inge's play, 
with Dorothy Tristan. Earl Hindman, and Patricia 
Sales Directed by John Stix. Tues thru Sat at 8; 
Wed, Sat & Sun at 2. Thru 1/13. Roundabout 
Theater/Stage Two. 307 W 26th (924-7160). 

Daath of a Poat-Robert Payne's play, directed by 
Alexander Sokoloff Thurs thru Sat at 8; Sun at 3 
11/29-12/16 Theater XIII. 5 W 30th (564-0692) 

Doubla Bill-Sam Shepard's The Unseen Hand, and 
Tennessee Williams's Hello From Bertha/The Lady 
of Larkspur Lotion; performed by the Floating Rep, 
directed by Val Hendnckson. Fri & Sat at 10:30; 
Sun & Mon at 7 30. Thru 12/10. 18th St Plyhse, 
145 W 18th (242-3900) 

Drama Committaa Rap-Doctor in Spite of Himself, by 
Moliere; and Over-Ruled, by Bernard Shaw, both 
directed by Murray Changar; in repertory thru 12/ 
23, playing Tues at 8; Fri at 10:30; & Sun at 5 
Drama Committee. 17 W 20th (929-8377) 

Tha Dual-David Gild's play, based on a Chekhov 
novella, directed by Alex Dmitriev Wed thru Sat at 
7:30; Sun at 3 Thru 12/3 (12/3 pert at 7:30) 
Manhattan Punch Line. 260 W 41st (921-8288) 

Encore-A musical salute to the American musical 
theater, with book by Ronald Rogers, Bob Sonder- 
skov, and Paulette Attie. and tunes from long-ago 
favorites. Directed by Miriam Fond Thurs thru Sun. 
11/29-12/9. St Malachy's Theater. 239 W 49th 
(730-8087) 

Tha Fantasticks-Musical based on the Rostand play, 
in its zillionth year and the end is not in sight Has 
spawned plenty of on-Bdway talent Tues thru Fri at 
8; Sat at 7 & 10; Sun at 3 & 7:30 Sullivan St 
Playhouse at Bleecker (674-3838) 

Fiva After Eight-Musical about theater life; music and 
lyrics by Michael Bitterman; book by Richard Mor- 
ton; directed and choreographed by Todd Pear- 
three Tues thru Sat at 8; 11/27-12/15 Cubiculo, 
414 W 51st (265-2138) 

Flying Blind-Bill Morrison's play, set in present-day 
Belfast and dealing with terrorism; directed by 
Christopher Bond. Wed thru Sat at 8; Wed & Sat at 
2:30; Sun at 3. Thru 12/30. Harold Clurman Thea- 
ter, 412 W 42nd (594-2370) 

Tha Frankanstain Affair-Written and directed by Ken 
Eulo, with Liza Vann. Dana Mills. Alan Bruun. and 
Charlie Regan, play deals with Mary Shelley and 
the creation of the monster Courtyard Playhouse, 
39 Grove St (691-1630) 

Funny Ladias-Ali-woman improvisation show by First 
Amendment Improvisation Company Fri thru Sun at 
8. Thru 12/16. Theater 22, 54 W 22nd (986-9480) 

Gertrude Stain Gertrude Stain Gertrude Stein-' hi- 

Gertrude Stein that emerges is, unlike the title, far 
from triple — only a third. She is less formidable, 
much more easygoing than the original The come- 
dienne Pat Carroll plays her heroine with verve, 
variety, and finesse, but Marty Martin's monodrama 
simplifies, falsifies, and vulgarizes the life and times 
and works of Ms. Stein. Tues thru Sat at 8; Sun at 
3 & 7. Provincetown Playhouse. 133 MacDougal St 
(777-2571). 

Gatting Out-Marsha Norman's play reveals the emo- 
tional and psychological traumas that a female 
parolee faces as she makes the transition from 
prison to society. Under Jon Jory's wisely plotted 
direction, the play is a must. Tues thru Fri at 8; Sat 
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The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, 

with Peter Burch and Katherine Cortez 
(and starring Dorothy Tristan and Earl 
Hindman), opens November 29 at Stage 
Two, Roundabout Theater, 307 W 26th 
Street. 



at 7 & 10; Sun at 3 & 7 30 Theatre De Lys. 121 
Chnstopher St (924-8782) 

Giva My Regards to Laicastar Squara-Musical revue 
saluting the golden days of the English Music Hall. 
Wed thru Sat at 8; Sun at 3 11/28-12/2. 12/5-8 
Theater off Park. 28 E 35th (638-4991) 

A Goldfadan Draam-Yiddish musical described as 
pure folk art. taken from the writings and plays of 
Abraham Goldfaden Sat at 8, Sun at 2 & 5:30. 
Thru 3/16 Folksbiene Playhouse. 123 E 55th (755- 
2231) 

Grandma-Wayne Pease's exploration into an elderly 
woman's institutionalization and her rebellion against 
it. Directed by Jan Cohen 12/1-16 West Park 
Theater. 86th & Amsterdam (877-1671) 

Tha Grass Harp-Revival of the Richardson/Elmslie 
musical based on Truman Capote's novel Tues thru 
Sat at 8; Sat & Sun at 3. Thru 12/2 Church of the 
Heavenly Rest. 2 E 90th (289-3402) 

Holeville-Jeff Wanshel's ode to a strange kind of 
suburbia, with music by Des McAnuff. 11/27-12/16 
Dodger Theater, Brooklyn Academy of Music. 30 
Lafayette Ave. Bklyn (636-4100). 

Hosanna-Michel Tremblay's play, directed by Norman 
Renee, co-starring Kenneth Norris and Kevin Wade 
Wed thru Sun at 8; Sat at 2; Sun at 3:30 Thru 12/ 
16 Playhouse 46, 423 W 46th (246-7277) 

I'm Gatting My Act Together and Taking it on tha 

Road-The Cryer/Ford musical, directed by Word 
Baker with Virginia Vestoft and George Hosmer 
Tues thru Fn at 8; Sat at 7 & 10; Sun at 3 & 7. 
Circle in the Square Downtown, 159 Bleecker St 
(254-6330) 

Tha Jail Diary of Albia Sachs-David Edgar's play, 
directed by Lynne Meadow, starring Brian Murray, is 
about one man's incredible fight against the system 
Tues thru Sun at 8; Sat & Sun at 2:30 Thru 12/16. 
Manhattan Theater Club. 321 E 73rd (472-0600) 
Reviewed this week. 

Jaan Coctaau Rap-Tennessee Williams's Kirche, Kuc- 
hen. und Kinder, about an atypical American family 
living in SoHo; 12/1 2. Victor Hugo's Roy Bias; 11/ 
29-12/2 Bouwerie Lane. 330 Bowery (677-0060) 

Josaphina tha Mouse Singer-Michael McClure's 
prize-winning play about the artist tendency in all of 
us as seen through a colony of mice Tues thru Sun 
at 8; 12/1-22 FREE Perry St Theater. 31 Perry St 
(255-9186) 

Knuckle Sandwich-Dramatic farce by Howard Wax- 
man, directed by Gene Nye. about a Jewish family 
in Brooklyn Thru 12/16. Lion Theater, 422 W 42nd 
(279-4200) 

Tha Lady From tha Saa-Play by Henrik Ibsen, di- 
rected by Andres Castro. Fri thru Sun at 8 Thru 
12/16 West Side Repertory, 252 W 81st (666- 
3521) 

Ladyhousa Blues-Kevin O'Mornson's drama, directed 
by Tony Giordano, is a well-nigh perfectly produced 
play & telling of a strong and loving mother and her 
four restless daughters, but it is soap opera without 
even the benefit of contemporaneity Tues thru Sat 
at 8; Wed. Sat & Sun at 3. St Peter's Church 
Theater, Citicorp Bldg, Lex & 54th (751-4140). 



Lo and Beholdf-John Patrick's comedy of ethereal 
meddling in mortal affairs; directed by Anthony 
Osnato Thurs thru Sat at 8; Sun at 3 11/29-12/16. 
Church of St Paul & St Andrew. 263 W 86th (874- 
9317) 

Tha Lovas of Cass McGuira-Brian Friers tale of a 
bawdy, indomitable woman who returns to Ireland 
after 50 years in America Directed by Carol Sice. 
Cast includes Irene Dailey. Leora Dana, and Marga- 
ret Barker Thurs thru Sat at 8; Sun at 3 11 /29-12/ 
16 Three Muses Theater. Hotel Ansonia, Bdway & 
73rd (242-3900) 

Tha Lullaby of Broadway-Revue featuring the music 
of Harry Warren, performed by Josie O'Donnell, 
Jess Richards. Suellen Estey. Scott Robertson 
Directed by Judith Haskell. Tues thru Thurs at 9; Fri 
& Sat at 9 & 11:30; Sun at 3 & 9 Boltax. 22 
Wooster St (226-4487) 

Tha Maids-Jean Genet's play, directed by Carlos 
Rivera Fn thru Sun at 8 30 11/30-12/1. 2, 7. 8. 9. 
Dramatic Workshop. 53-55 W 21st (243-9225) 

Metropolitan Madnass-A drama by Sidney Morris 
centering on the lives of New Yorkers who've made 
the front page of tabloids Directed by John Cam- 
era Thru 12/17 Process Studio Theater. 257 
Church St (226-1124). 

Modigliani-Dennis Mclntyre s play about the most 
dazzling of the peintres maudits is never boring, and 
there are moments of etchingly sardonic humor as 
well as of richly impasted passion. Allen T. Belknap 
directs, and his and Mclntyre's violence is believable 
and moving Jeffrey De Munn in the title role would 
be perfect but for a jarringly excessive Italian 
accent Tues thru Fri at 8. Sat at 7 & 10; Sun at 3 
& 7:30 Astor PI Theater. 434 Lafayette St (254- 
4370) 

A Month in tha Country-Turgenev's human comedy, 
starring Tammy Grimes, and directed by Michael 
Kahn; with Farley Granger. Jerome Kilty, Philip 
Bosco. and Amanda Plummer Tues thru Sat at 8. 
Wed. Sat & Sun at 2 Roundabout. Stage One. 333 
W 23rd (924-7160) 

Money-Farce and high comedy, by Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton. about a poor relation with an unexpected 
inheritance Thur thru Sat at 8; Sun at 3 Thru 12/ 
16 Meat and Potatoes. 58 W 39th (391-2346) 

My Father's House-Comedy-drama by James Jen- 
nings, directed by Art Wolf Wed thru Sat at 8; 11/ 
28-12/22 Chernuchen Theater. 314 W 54th (581- 
3044) 

My Sister's Keeper-Drama by Ted Allen, with Gale 
Garnett and Richard Jamieson; directed by David 
Kerry Heefner A brother and sister examine their 
ever-changing relationship Wed thru Sat at 8. Sat & 
Sun at 3 Hudson Guild, 441 W 26th (760-9847) 

Negro Ensemble Company-Dan Owens's two-charac- 
ter play. The Michigan, with Douglas Turner Ward 
and Hattie Winston as a pair of con people; directed 
by Dean Irby Tues thru Sat at 8; Sat at 3:30; Sun 
at 230 & 7. Thru 3/9. St Marks Plyhse, 133 
Second Ave (674-3530) 

Naws Boy-Gay comedy by Arch Brown, directed by 
J. Kevin Hanlon Thurs. Fn at 8 30; Sat at 7 & 10; 
Sun at 5 12/3-30 Shandol. 137 W 22nd (869- 
3530) 

One-Act Fever-Jason Miller's Lou Gehrig Did Not Die 
of Cancer; Tennessee Williams's Moony's Kid Don't 
Cry; James Moriarty's Courage Sun thru Tues, at 
8. 12/2-18 Michael Schulman Workshop. 314 W 54 
(777-3055) 

Oh. Boy-Revival of the 1917 musical by Jerome Kern, 
P.G Wodehouse, and Guy Bolton; directed by Rich- 
ard Flusser Wed thru Sat at 8; Sat at 2. 11/29-12/ 
22 Park Royal. 23 W 73rd (787-3981). 

One Mo' Time-A new musical, conceived and directed 
by Vernel Bagneris. features Sylvia Williams. Thais 
Clark, Topsy Chapman. John Stall, and Bagneris, 
with music performed onstage by the New Orleans 
Blue Serenaders Tues thru Fri at 8; Sat at 7 & 10; 
Sun at 3 & 7:30 Village Gate, Bleecker & Thomp- 
son (475-5120). 

Partneri-William Robert Hodge's comedy, directed by 
Patricia Carmichael. Wed thru Sat at 8; 11/28-12/ 
22 Serene Sargent Theater, 314 W 54th (581- 
3044) 
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-CHRISTMAS- AT !'!-!£ DAWN Of ftOSW&fc- 



BLOOMINGDALE'S EXECUTIVE STRESS METER... 



A GIFT TO SEE WHAT MAKES HIM TICK 




This exclusive little 
machine has some 
nerve. It measures the 
minute electric current 
changes within the 
body. You can use it 
simply for fun or more 
seriously for increasing 
self awareness. Either 
way. It's the perfect gift 
for the man who has 
everything— and who 
wants to find out what 
he has. 

Our own Stress Meter 
with Instruction Booklet, 
35.00. Comes packed 
In our Executive 
Briefcase. 

Street Floor, New York. 
Jenkintown and all 
fashion stores. 



ACCESSORIES AT 



bloDmingdale's 



IOOO THIRD AVENUE. NEW YORK. 
OPEN LATE EVERY EVENING UNTIL CHRISTMAS, SUNDAYS NOON TO FIVE. 
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Happy anniversary? 
But our anniversary 
is 6 months away." 



■ A. ^ V 




Live tor today 
my love 
\ Cheers!" 



BLANC 
FOUSSY 

VinVif 
TOURAINE 



»WLl*IION TOuB«iM! CC.NTRCH.Cr 

HLll,)%«j N. , : 0 ml (25,4 fL a.) 

SPARKLING WHITE WINE . 



V BLANC FOUSSY 

's reason enough to celebrate. 



Blanc Foussy Brut. The wine of French kings, from the fertile Touraine. | 
Uncommonly crisp. Softly sparkling. Delicately dry. Sanely priced. 

Appellation Touraine Controlee. 

Imported from France bv Maixm Porner el FiU Inc.. N.Y, N Y. 
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The Playboy of the Western World-John M. Synge's 
play, directed by Kip Rosser. 11/29, 30; 12/1, 6-8, 
at 7:30; 12/2. 9. at 4:30. 18th St Plyhse. 145 W 
18th (728-8234). 

Powerplay-An anti-nuclear musical comedy, con- 
ceived and directed by Patrick Sdarratta. Wed thru 
Sun at 8. Off-Center Theater. 436 W 18th St (929- 
8299). 

Rebecca, tha Rabbi' t Daughter-Yiddish musical 
comedy of the nostalgic persuasion, directed by 
Michael Greenstein. Wed at 8; Sat at 8:30; Sun at 
5:30; mats Sun at 2; Tues thru Thurs at 2:30. Town 
Hall, 123 W 43rd (921-9442). 

Raflactad Glory-George Kelly's play about a glamor- 
ous 1930s actress. 11/30; 12/1. 5-8. 12-15. 19-22, 
at 8. 12/2, 9, 16, 23, at 3. No Smoking Plyhse. 354 
W 45th (582-7862). 

Rapartorio Etpanof-la Casa de Bernardo Alba, Te 
Juro Juana Que Tengo Ganas. La Cucarachita 
Martina, Tango Para Tres, and La Celestina. All 
plays in Spanish in rotating repertory. Thru Febru- 
ary. Gramercy Arts Theater, 138 E 27th (889-2850). 

Ride a Rad Horse-Joan Harvey's political drama, anti- 
war and anti-nuclear. Thurs thru Sat at 8. Truck & 
Warehouse Theater. 79 E 4th St (254-5060). 

Say Goodnight Gracie-A somewhat lachrymose 
comedy about the first generation of TV kids rudely 
awakened to the dim awareness that the time is no 
longer the fifties or sixties, and that they are no 
longer kids. Written by Ralph Pape and directed by 
Austin Pendleton. Mon thru Wed at 8; Fri & Sat at 
7 & 10; Sun at 3. Actors Playhouse, 100 7th Ave 
So (691-6226). 

Scrambled Feet-A kind of intimate musical revue that 
comprises both sublimely crazed and egregiously 
sane skits. The best performers are the co-authors, 
John Driver and Jeffrey Haddow (particularly the 
latter). Tues thru Fri at 8: Sat at 7 & 9:30; Sun at 
3 & 7:30. Village Gate, 160 Bleecker St (982-9292). 

78th St Theater Lab-Leonard Melfi's Birdbath (Thurs 
thru Sat at 8), and Lanford Wilson's The Great 
Nebula in Orion (Thurs thru Sat at 9:30). Lab, 236 
W 78th (595-0850). 

Tha Sham Playa-Two short plays by Samuel Shem — 
Room lor One Woman, and Napoleon's Dinner. 
Directed by Ted Story. Thru 12/10. IRT. 120 W 
28th (929-8003). 

Short Piecee-A one-person entertainment by Bob 
Carroll. Thurs thru Sun at 8. Thru 12/2. Performing 
Garage, 33-35 Wooster (966-3651). 

Smart A lack -Howard Teichmann's play about Alex- 
ander Woollcott. Tues thru Sat at 8:40; Sat & Sun 
at 2:40. American Place Theater. 1 1 1 W 46th (247- 
0393). 

S0H0 Repertory-Shakespeare's Twelfth Night, 11/30 
at 8:30; 12/1 at 7 & 10:30; 12/2 at 7:30. Theater. 
19 Mercer St (925-2588). 

Sorrows of Stephen-A comedy by Peter Parnell 
about a young romantic and the women with whom 
he falls in love. If you have a taste tor the slick 
trivia that the movies once dispensed so well, this 

elegantly mounted workshop production should 
prove your dish. Tues thru Sun at 8; Sat & Sun at 
3. Public/Theater. 425 Lafayette St (598-7150). 

Spall #7-Ntozake Shange's play is every bit as bad 
as For Colored Girls. . ., and though the cast is no 
longer all female, and the hatred of men not quite 
so obvious, the formula is the same; long mono- 
logues (occasionally dialogues, but nondramatic 
ones) recited or sung by a character or two, with 
the others intermittently chiming in — a directorial 
ruse meant to make recitation appear more theatri- 
cal. Thru 12/9. Public Theater, 425 Lafayette St 
(598-7150). 

Strictly Improv-Musical comedy revue starring the 
First Amendment Improvisational Company. Wed 
thru Sat at 8. Thru 12/1. Cartune Alley, 218 W 84th 
(725-2196). 

13th St Repertory- Three by Israel Horovitz: Line. The 
Indian Wants the Bronx, and It's Called the Sugar 
Plum. Laurance Holder's Zora. Whu. Call theater for 
days and times. 50 West 13th Street (741-9282). 

Triple Bill-Chekhov's On the High Road and The 
Anniversary, directed by Franklin Engel; Strindberg's 
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Mother Love, directed by Mary Handen. 11/29-12/ 
9 at 8. New Media. 350 E 81 St (249-9872). 

Troup* Repertory-Dick Poston's Dirty Old Uncle 
Perry (thru 12/8). Norman Beim's Success (thru 
12/11). George Stiles's The White Valentine (thru 
12/11) The Troupe. 335 W 39th (244-9699) 

Twelfth Nighl-The Shakespeare play, directed by 
James Harter Fri & Sat at 8: Sun at 3. Thru 12/16. 
Separate Theater, Jan Hus Church. 351 E 74th 
(989-5670) 

Vanities-Three girls from Texas grow old but not up. 
Jack Heifner's attractive and nicely observed play 
covers familiar ground (The Group, Grease, etc.), 
but Garland Wright's coiled-spring direction of a 
three-member cast gives the work cogency and wit. 
Tues thru Sat at 8:30: mats Wed & Sat at 2:30; Sun 
at 3 Plays its 1 500th performance 1 1 /28! Westside 
Theatre, 407 W 43rd St (541-8394). 

Woody Guthrio-One-man show about America's 
Dustbowl rebel, portrayed by Tom Taylor; directed 
by George Boyd Wed thru Fri at 8: Sat at 7 & 10; 
Sun at 3 & 7:30; Wed at 2. Cherry Lane, 38 
Commerce St (989-2020). 

MISCELLANY 

Bette Midler on Broadway-Won thru Sun at 8: Sat at 

2. 11/29-1/6 Majestic Theater. 44th W of Bdway 
(246-0730) 

Christmas Spectacular-Rat: o City Music Hall's cele- 
bration of holiday traditions, with ballet, drama, folk 
carols. Hanukkah blessings, and the Rockettes Plus 
an enactment of "The Living Nativity." Tues thru 
Sun at 2 30 & 7 30, thru 1/6 Performances at 11 
am, 12/1, 8, 15. 22, 26-29 Music Hall, 1260 Sixth 
Ave (977-9020) 

Manhattan Theater Club-Nacha Guevara and her 
accompanist Alberto Favero in an evening of song 
and mime Tues thru Sun at 7 30; Sat & Sun at 3. 
Thru 12/16. MTC. 321 E 73rd (472-0600). 

Mummanschanz-Mime troupe Tues thru Sat at 8; 
Wed & Sat at 2; Sun at 3 Bijou, Bdway at 45th 
(221-8500) 

New York Exp«rianc»-Multi-screen spectacle of New 
York, past and present Mon thru Thurs, 11 am to 
7; Fri & Sat. 11 to 8; Sun. noon to 8 McGraw-Hill 
Bldg. 6th nr 48th (869-0345) 

The Woman of Ireland-An evening of Irish Poetry 
and Song, starnng Susan Reed and Bambi Linn 
Thurs thru Sat at 8; Sun at 3. 11/29-12/16. 
American Renaissance Theater. 1 1 2 Charlton Street 
(929-4718) 



New York Ticket Service 

For free information regarding what tickets may be 
obtained for theater, dance and concerts, call 986- 
5872, Monday through Friday. 12:30 to 6:30 New 
York Magazine will be happy to advise you. 



After Dark 



NIGHTCLUBS 



Ambrosia-115 E 60th Candle-lit art-deco restaurant, 
with pianist Keith Ingham playing nightly, Mon thru 
Sat. old favorites Closed Sundays (838-6662) 

Applause-40th St & Lex Restaurant club, with singer- 
pianist Ann Lebeaux holding forth Wed thru Sat 
from 8 (687-7267) 

Aquarium Lounge-1 1 15 Third Ave Singer-pianist 
Hugh Shannon entertains Wed thru Sun. 9 thru 2 
am (371-9090) 

Barbizon Plaza Library-6th Ave. betw 58th & 59th 
Lively discotheque, open Mon thru Fri, 4:30 to 3 am; 
Sat, 9 to 3 am: Sun, 8 to 2 am (247-7000) 

Cafe Ziegfeld-227 W 45th. Jazz pianist Hank Jones 
(musical conductor for "Ain't Misbehavin'." across 
the street from the cafe) entertains Tues thru Sat, 
10:30 until 1 am (840-2964) 

Catch a Rising Star- 1487 1st Ave Continuous enter- 
tainment by comics and singers Tues thru Sun, with 
steadies Pat Benatar and David Sayh (794-1906) 
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THE CREAM OF THE CROP from the top three Texas Boot Makers in over 50 
distinctive styles. Traditional and fancy cowboy boots for Ladies and Gents 
by Justin, Tony Lama and Nocona. To Boot stocks the largest 
collection of cowboy boots this side of the Red River. Al Mar- 
tinez (1), boot designer, adds to the traditional collection, the 
new classics; To Boot's Trademark Collection. Robin Steakley 
(r) and staff will give you the well-known To Boot fit. If you 
appreciate comfort, quality and beauty come see us. 

. . . from 
To Boot's 
Trademark I 

Traditional and Fancy Cowboy Boots ^f 601 ? dress 

_ ■ ■ boot with purple inlay 

Sold By TeXanS cowboy toe, dogger heel. 

To Boot 100 West 72 Street at Columbus Avenue NYC (212) 724-8249 

The parted holiday gift a To Boot Gift Cert rhcate To avoid the Saturday crunch please plcai to shop with us dunng the wee It 
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ROADcVTRACK 

"The TR7 convertible must rank as one of the most 
comfortable, practical and entertaining sports 
cars on the market today" 





It tracks as straight as a laser and speaks through the 
steering in positive, reassuring tones. Peeling back 
the top reveals a roomy and striking interior. . . 
this is one of the great remaining 

I- j a gu a jgl m-m r- M Reprinted from Cor and Driver 
DargainS. C 1979 Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. 




'With several thousand miles on 
the clock, the TR7 convertible 
still felt tight and solid, and all things 
considered, it's an exhilarating car to drive: 



® Jaguar Rover Triumph Inc. Leonia, New Jersey 07605. 

For the name of your nearest Triumph dealer call: 800-447-4700; in Illinois call: 800-322-4400. 



SCCA NATIONAL CHAMPION IN 0 PRODUCTION ! 

THE CONVERTIBLE 



AROUND TOWN 




High-fashion designer 100% wool 
belted coat. 




J.B.Z. ladies sportswear inc. 
High fashion designers. 

121 Orchard Street, NYC 10002 
473-8550 Open 7 days 



Chateau Madrid-48th & Lexington. From 1 1 121, "City 
Lights Revue." with singer Kristian (who's from 
Venezuela), twice nightly (9 30 & midnight) and 
three times Sat, at 8:30, 11:30 & 1 a.m. Closed 
Mondays (752-8080). 

Club lbia-151 E 50th Continental restaurant with 
exotic decor. A revue, Las Vegas to New York, 
twice nightly, thrice Sat (753-3884). 

Comic Strip- 1568 Second Ave. Restaurant, comedy 
spot with improvisational entertainment. Tues thru 
Fn. the fun starts at 9; Sat at 9 & 12:15 (861-9386). 

Dangerfield's-1118 First Ave. 11/26-12/8. comedian 
Jackie Mason, twice nightly from 9:30 Sun is talent 
night (593-1650). 

Duplm-55 Grove St. Cabaret/piano bar. Fri & Sat, 
thru 12/3, Weeden. Finkle, & Fay. 11/27. Jane 
Abrams at 11. 12/2. Richard Burke, at 9 & 11 (243- 
9306) 

Hippopotamua-405 E 62nd A fireplace and an En- 
glish club atmosphere Disco-dancing from 11 30 to 
4 am nightly (486-1566) 

lmproviiation-358 W 44th. Comics and singing wai- 
tresses all night long, seven days a week; food, 
total informality (765-8268). 

La Bibliotheque-341 E 43rd. French restaurant with 
pianist Robert Lenn playing from 8 to midnight. Mon 
thru Sat. Closed Sun (661-5757). 

La Chanaonnatta-890 Second Avenue. Rita Dimitri 
with many new Greek songs and a bouzouki player 
added to her continental repertoire (752-7320) 

La Foli»-2i E 61st. French restaurant with disco 
dancing from 11 every evening (765-1400). 

Let Mouches-260 11th Ave. 11/28, Henry Youngman 
at 8:30 & 1 1 :30. 1 1 /29, Margery Cohen at 1 1 (695- 
5190). 

Mlckay'a— 44 W 54th St (2nd floor) Tues at 8:30, 
Mitch & Joel. The Manhattan Rhythm Kings. Wed 
thru Sat at 8 & 10:30. From 12/2. Romberg 
Remembered, with songs from his operettas, with 
Monica Robinson, Michael McFarlane (both current 
members of the New York City Opera), and Mark 
Jacoby Sun, Mon, & Tues at 8 & 10:30, thru 12/18 
(247-2979) 

One* Upon a Stovo-325 Third Ave The talented 
serving staff entertains in the Valentine Room, Wed 
thru Sat at 8 & 11 (683-0044) 

Playboy Club-5 E 59th. Thru 12/8, singer Juliette 
Bora; comedian Bobby Justin, and magician Bill 
Brunell. in Lainie's Room. Mon thru Thurs, 8:15 & 
10:45. Fri & Sat. 8:15. 11 & 1:30 (752-3100). 

Prlve-1078 First Ave. Singer Christine Soli, Mon thru 
Sat, 9 to 2 am. The Johnny Samo Band plays for 
dancing Mon thru Sat, 9 to 2 am (688-8778). 

Rainbow Grlll-30 Rockefeller Plaza, 65th floor. Kicks. 
a revue produced by Peter Jackson. Shows nightly, 
9:15 & 11:30. Closed Sunday (PL 7-8970). 

Rainbow Room-65th floor. Rockefeller Plaza. Exqui- 
site, enormous dining and dancing room, with a view 
of the entire world, almost. Sy Oliver & his orches- 
tra play for dancing (757-9090). 

Reno SwMnoy-126 W 13th. Tues thru Sun at 8:30, 
11/27-12/2; 12/4-9, Blossom Dearie (691-0900). 

Roma dl Notts- 1 37 E 55th. Dining and dancing to live 
music in a series of personal cave-lets designed to 
promote romance (832-1128). 

Scan* Ona-432 Hudson St Deja Vu, featuring non- 
stop cabaret revue performances, Thurs thru Mon, 
starting at 10 (929-9478). 

Roaeland-239 W 52nd. Legendary ballroom features 
a 700-seat restaurant-bar. and is open for dancing 
Wed from 5:30; Thurs. Sat & Sun from 2:30 (247- 
0200). 

Slrocco-29 E 29th Greek-Israeli supper club with 
Mediterranean entertainment and cuisine. Aris San 
& Jay Sebastian headline the revue starring Israeli 
singer Mercedes. Nightly except Mon at 10 & 1 am 
(683-9409). 



THE HOTEL ROOMS 



Carlyle-Madison Ave & 76th (744-1600). The Cafe: 
Bobby Short sings at the piano, backed by bassist 
Beverly Peer & Eugene Gammage on drums. Be- 



melmans Bar Jazz pianist Barbara Carroll plays 
Mon thru Sat, 9:30 until 1 am. 

Hilton. 53rd & 6th Ave (586-7000). Kismet Lounge: 

Singer/pianist Karen Brown from 6 p.m. to midnight, 
Thurs thru Mon. Alternate pianist Bob Gerardi 
entertains on Tues & Wed Mirage: Roland Granier 
de Lafayette plays piano Tues thai Sat, S to 
midnight, replaced Sun & Mon by Bob Gerardi. 

New York Sheraton. 7th Ave at 56th (247-8000). 
Sally'*: Thru 12/16, Dante (two ladies & four 
gents) Falstaff: Pianist Judith Keithley, 5 to 10; 
Jennifer Scott, 10 to 1 am. 

Pierre. Fifth Ave at 61st (838-8000) The Cafe: Jazz 
guitarist Bucky Pizzarelli performs Tues thru Sat, 
8:30 to 1 am. 

Plaza. Fifth Ave at 59th (759-3000) Edwardian 
Room: Dance music by the Roger Stanley trio, 
Tues thru Sun, from 6 to midnight 

Sheraton Centre. 52nd and 7th (581-1000). Lion s 
Share: Jose Melis on piano 7 to 11. Bridges: Diane 
& Dan on piano & vocal, 9 to 1 am. French 
Quarter 11/26-12/31, Buddy de Franco Quintet 
Closed Sundays 

Sherry-Notheriand. 781 Fifth Ave (355-2800) Le 
Petit Restaurant Pianist/composer/arranger Earl 
Rose plays from 8 to 1 am. 

St. Regit Sheraton. 5th Ave & 55th (753-4500). Old 
King Cole: Larry Adler, "genius of the harmonica," 
Tues thru Sat at 9 & 11, thru 12/1. 12/4-15. 
Charles Strouse entertains 

Stanhope. Fifth Ave & 81st (288-5800). Rembrandt 
Room: Pianist/entertainer George Feyer, here 
through 12/15. from 8:30 to I, Tues thru Sat. 

UN Plaza. 44th & First Ave (355-3400). Ambassador 
Lounge: A greenhouse with muted lights and Dick 
Hankinson at the piano. Mon thru Fri, 5-12:30 Sat, 
5:30-12:30, Beau Bergerson at the piano 

Waldorf-Astoria. 49th St & Park Ave (355-3000). 
Shah Abbas: Exquisite Persian room crammed with 
mosaics & mirrors, featuring caviar, and entertain- 
ment by pianist Gary Adams from 7 to 1 am. 
Peacock Alley Lounge: Cole Porter melodies 
played on his own piano. Tues thru Sat, 7 30 to 
12:30 am by pianist Jimmy Lyon. 



JAZZ— ROCK — GUITAR, ETC. 



JAZZLINE 421-3592. 
Call for latest information as to 
when and where They're playing 



Assembly- 16 W 5 1st. Restaurant, with entertainment 
by Marty Berns, pianist, who has thousands of 
songs at his fingertips (581-3580) 

The Bottom Line- 15 W 4th St. 11/27, Clannard; Jack 
Hardy. 11/28. 29, John Fahey; Victor Brady. 11/30- 
12/2, McCoy Tyner (228-6300). 

Carnegie Tavern- 165 W 56th. Ellis La r kins displays 
his piano-playing magic, Mon thru Sat. 8 until 
midnight (757-9522). 

Christy's Skylite Gardens 64 W 11th. Charming res- 
taurant filled with plants, skylights, and entertain- 
ment (673-5720). 

City Limlta-10th St & 7th Ave Country music and 
dancing nightly. 11/26, Harmony Grits. 11/27-12/1, 
Rolling Country. 12/3, Soozie and High in the 
Saddle (243-2242). 

The Conservatory-61st & Central Park West Ronny 
Whyte sings at the piano, accompanied by Jack Six, 
from 8:30 to 1 am, Tues thru Sat (581-0896). 

The Cookery-University at 8th St. The great Alberta 
Hunter is here for another long run; Tues thru Thurs 
at 8:30 & 10:30; Fri & Sat at 8:30, 10:30 & 12:15 
am. Jazz singer Anne Marie Moss. Sun & Mon 
(674-4450) 

Cooper s- 130 W 36th. French cuisine is featured, and 
pianist Robert Kondor entertains nightly, except Sun 
(244-2828). 

Eddie Condon's- 144 W 54th. Mon thru Sat, 9:30 to 3 
am, Balaban and Cats. Sun, 9 to 2 am (265-8277). 

Crawdaddy-45th & Vanderbilt. New Orleans restau- 
rant. Thru 12/7. Doc Cheatham, with Chuck Folds 
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on stride piano and drummer Jackie Williams Sets 
from 6 thru 11, Mon thru Fri (667-1860) 

Electric Circu*-100 Fifth Ave. Thru 12/1, Wed thru 
Sat at 11. Billie Roe and her disco-rock ex- 
travaganza (989-7457). 

Fat Tuesda/s-190 Third Ave. 11/27-12/1, Max 
Roach Quartet, at 9:30 & 11:30 (Fri & Sat at 1:15 
am). 12/4-8, Larry Harlow Quintet (533-7902). 

The Great Gildersleeves-331 Bowery Rock W roll 
bands, open seven days a week 9 to 4 am (533- 
3940) 

Gregory's-63rd & First. Mon, Attila Zoller Trio. Tues, 
Chuck Wayne Trio. Wed thru Sun, Joe Puma Trio, 
singer Alicia Sherman and pianist Hod O'Brien. 
Sundays, 5 to 9, Brooks Kerr at the piano (371- 
2220). 

Hanratty'*-1754 Second Ave Jazzy restaurant, with 
music from 7:30 to midnight. Tues thru Sat. Dancing 
from 11 to 4 am nightly. Thru 12/15, Dick Wellstood 
(289-3200) 

Hon D'Oeuvrerie-Oie World Trade Center. Endless 
appetizers; endless views. The Dill Jones Trio. Tues 
thru Sat. 7:30 to 12:30, alternating with Joe Albany 
from 9:30 until 1 am, who alternates with Don 
Coates in this time period Sun, Roger Page Trio. 4 
to 11:30. Mon, Don Coates, from 4:30 until 12:30, & 
the Roger Page Trio from 7:30 (938-1111). 

ldra-166 W 4th St. Enthusiasts of Greek food and 
music dance to the bouzouki of Richard Godulias. 
and Julie Ann Ziavras sings nightly except Sunday 
(691-5667). 

Jazzmania Society, Up It Down— 14 E 23rd. Jamming 
Fri thru Sun in a penthouse loft, with frequent guest 
stars joining the regulars (477-3077). 

Jimmy Ryan's- 154 W 54th. Roy Eldridge and his 
sextet work Wed thru Sat. Max Kaminsky and his 
sextet play Sun thru Tues (664-9700) 

Jimmy Weston's-131 E 54th. Restaurant which 
serves up jazz and dancing nightly, except Sundays. 
Pianist-singer Mike Cerrati and his trio, thru 12/31, 
nightly from 9 thru 2 am (838-8384). 



Knickerbocker Saloon-33 University PI Atmospheric 
jazz and dining room with music starting at 10. 11/ 
27-12/1, 4-8, 11-15, pianist Billy Taylor & Victor 
Gaskin on bass 12/3. 10. harpist Corky Hale (228- 
8490) 

Marty's-Third Ave at 73rd Thru 12/1. Johnny Hart- 
man. Mon thru Thurs at 9 & 11; Fri at 10 & 
midnight. Sat at 11 & 12:30 12/3-15, vocalist 
Carmen McRae (249-4100) 

Nickalt-227 E 67th Cozy ambience, and customers 
can sing along with Jerry Scott at the piano, from 
8:30 on (794-2331) 

Ollver'i-141 E 57th English-type restaurant, with 
music nightly by one of three singer/pianists. Diana 
Rogers. Danny Deaver, or Lucy Holstedt, from 6 to 
midnight (753-9180). 

O'Lunney's-91 5 Second Ave Reasonably-priced ea- 
tery where you can dance and listen to country and 
western music, Mon thru Sat from 9; Sun from 8 is 
for bluegrass. 11/26-28, Eddie Vernon & the New 
Country Jesters. 12/2, Horse Country. 12/3-5, the 
Frogman Band (751-5470) 

The Other End- 1 49 Bleecker 11/28. 29. Elayne 
Boosler (673-7030) 

Onde'a-160 E 48th. Split-level supper club Spot- 
lighted are the Jimmy Butts Quartet featuring 
songstress Joanne Norris. alternating with pianist 
Baba Mota. Closed Sundays (752-0200) 

Seventh Avenue South-21 7th Ave So. 11/27, 28, 
Peter Gordon's French Kiss. 11/29, 30, 12/1, 
Robert Kraft & the Ivory Coast (242-4694) 

Sweet Basil-88 Seventh Ave So. 11/27-12/1, Joe 
Chambers, Manhattan Mix 12/2, 3. George Avaloz 
Quartet 12/4-8. the Bridgewaters Brothers (242- 
1785) 

Village Vanguard-178 Seventh Ave So 11/27-12/2, 
Zoot Sims Quartet (255-4037) 

West Bank Cafe-407 W 42nd Downstairs: 11/26. 
Nick Tutini & Dina Busacca 1 1 /27, Joe Sardaro 
11/28, Marion Gallo & Susan Edwards. 12/1, 8, 
Charles Leighton & Gilbert Gottfried 12/4, 5, Nina 
Murano (695-6909). 



SPECIAL EVENTS, CONCERTS, OPERA, DANCE. 
SPORTS EDITED BY FLORENCE FLETCHER 



Special Events 



The lights of Christmas 1979, at Rockefeller Center, 
will be turned on in ceremonies 12/3, 7:30-8 Phil 
Donahue. Jo Jo Starbuck, other skaters and per- 
formers help pull the switch. 

For buyer* and browsers: New York Contemporary 
Crafts Expo, with designer craftsmen from 28 
states. 140 exhibits of pottery, jewelry, textiles, 
much more Seventh Regiment Armory. Park Ave. 
at 67th St. 11/30, 6-10; 12/1, 10-10; 12/2. 10-8 
Antiques and Collectors Exposition, with jewelry, 
bronzes, glass, furniture, lamps, enamels, etc Madi- 
son Square Garden Rotunda, 11/29, 11/30, 12/1, 
1-10; 12/2. 1-7. .. Art auction of oils, lithographs, 
sculpture, etchings At Marymount Manhattan Col- 
lege. 221 E. 71st St. (472-3800). 12/1; preview 3- 
4, auction immediately thereafter. . Poster and Post- 
card Show offers original lithographs, antique items, 
over 3000 samples Doral Inn, Lexington Ave at 
49th St. (755-1200) 12/2, 10-6. . Winter Crafts '79, 
continuing show/sale of macrame. ceramics, scrim- 
shaw, silver, the whole crafts range Hotel Prince 
George, 28th St. east of Fifth Ave (532-7800) 12/ 
1. 10-9; 12/2, 11-7. 

The Four Arts in the Renaissance-Music, Dance, Art, 
Theater— and Food, all in the spotlight at Queens- 
borough Community College, 56th Ave. and Spring- 
field Blvd . Bayside (631-6284). 12/1. at 8:30. 
concert by Queensborough Symphonic Band, fol- 
lowed by a Yule Festival and boar's -head proces- 
sional 12/2. at 2. Shaw's The Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets, 4:15. the Court Dance Co of New York In 
between, children's entertainment, a Renaissance 
feast, talk about food, an exhibition of artworks. 



Concerts 



Monday, November 26 



Los Angeles Philharmonic, Carlo Maria Giulini con- 



THIS CHRISTMAS MAKE IT SOLID GOLD 




THE JAVAGE COLLECTION 
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.... featuring a graceful combination of 14K jewelry accented with gemstones and pearls. A- 16" mixed stone necklet with 
fiery, faceted garnet, topaz and amethyst, $210. B and C- Diamond swing pendant with 16" cobra chain, 10 pt., $240. 
D-E-F- Lustrous, freshwater pearl 16" necklaces: D- with voluptuous solid gold nugget, $130, E- pearl drop, $98; 
F- almondine garnet drop, $120. G- Feather fashion pendant, $90; earrings, $175. H- Double pearl earrings, $60. 
I-J-K- Serpentine bracelets to motch necklaces: I- $78; J- $58; K- $68. I- Gemstone earrings, garnet, topaz, 
amethyst, $90. Mail orders accepted. (Postage $2.00) New York Residents please add sales tax. 
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JAVAGE. 



the very unique shop in the Village, at your service. 
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ductor. Beethoven's Symphony No 6, Dvorak's 
Symphony No 7. Carnegie Hall at 8 
Orchestra of Now York. Paul Dunkel conductor. 
Barber's Capricorn Concerto, Kraft s Chamber Con- 
cert Nos. 1 and 2. Stravinsky's Dumbarton Oaks. 
Carnegie Recital Hall at 8. 
Lazar Barman, pianist. Beethoven's "Moonlight'' 
Sonata, Liszt's Annees de Pel6nnage, works of 
Haydn and Kuhlau. BAM at 8. 
Now York Philomusica. Beethoven's Trio in E flat. 
Op 70. No 2 for piano, violin, and cello; Mozart's 
Divertimento No 17 in D. K 334, and March in D, 
K. 445. Alice Tully Hall at 8. 
Richard Young, violinist. Works of Brahms. Rachma- 
ninoff, Vieuxtemps, et al. Abraham Goodman Con- 
cert Hall at 8. 
Friends of Mozart, playing Divertimenti No. 15, K. 
287. and No. 17, K 334 CUNY Graduate Center 
Auditorium. 33 W. 42nd St., at 8. 

Mack and Three Whito Refined 
in "The Wake." a tribute to Bert 
Williams. BAM at 8. 

Tuesday. November 27 



Loa Angolas Philharmonic Carlo Maria Giulini con- 
ducting. Webern's Five Pieces, Op. 10; Mahler's 
Adagio from Symphony No 10; Brahms's Sym- 
phony No 1 . Carnegie Hall at 8. 

Now York Philharmonic Zubin Mehta conductor; 
pianist Murray Perahia Chopin's Piano Concerto 
No. 1, 8ruckner's Symphony No 9 Avery Fisher 
Hall at 7:30. 

Laiar Barman, pianist 92nd St. Y at 8 See 1 1 /26 for 

program. 

Maria Laferriere. mezzo-soprano (New York solo 
debut). Works of Rossini, Schumann, Poulenc, Mer- 
cure. Ravel Carnegie Recital Hall at 8. 

Max Rabinovitsj. violinist/Pamela Mia Paul, pianist. 
Sonatas by Schubert, Brahms. Debussy. Prokofiev. 
Alice Tully Hall at 8. 

Pro Musics Latino Americana, instrumental and vocal 
music by Villa-Lobos. Campos-Parsi. Ginastera, 
Casals. Orbdn. Center for Inter-American Relations, 
680 Park Ave (249-8950. ext 650), at 8 

Gano Maria Callahan, soprano Trinity Church, Broad- 
way and Wall St., at 12 45. 

Michelle Trudsau. mezzo-soprano, in an evening 
called "Eve's Many Musical Faces " Carter Theater, 
250 W. 43rd St (391-1880). at 7:30 (also Wed.) 



Wednesday, November 28 



Loa Angeles Philharmonic Carlo Maria Giulini con- 
ducting Verdi's Requiem, with the Temple University 
Chorus, Renata Scotto, Julia Hamari, Veriano Lu- 
chetti, Martti Talvela. Carnegie Hall at 8. 

Guarnari Quartet and Friends, Barry Tuckwell and 
Robert Routch, horns. Works of Mozart. Beethoven. 
Schubert. Alice Tully Hall at 8 

Choral Eucharist, Britten's Missa Brevis in D. St. 
Thomas Church, Fifth Ave and 53rd St.. at 12:10. 

Municipal Concerts Orchestra, Julius Grossman con- 
ductor. Works of Mozart, Borodin, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, Strauss. Shuldiner Day Center, Boardwalk 
and W. 29th St , Brooklyn, at 1:30. 

Naaz Hosseini, soprano/Ronald Epstein, harpsichor- 
dist. Music of the 17th century St. Ann and the 
Holy Trinity Church. Montague and Clinton Sts . 
Brooklyn Heights, at 12:30 



New York Philharmonic Zubin Mehta conducting 
Mendelssohn's Elijah, with the Westminster Choir. 
Leona Mitchell, Carol Wyatt. Seth McCoy, Sherrill 
Milnes. Avery Fisher Hall at 8. 
Guameri Quartet and Friends, see 1 1 /28 
Outlaws/ Molly Hatchet Madison Square Garden, 8 
Bob Wilber end His Music, Carnegie Recital Hall, 8. 
Gary Hoffman, cellist/Shigeo Neriki, pianist (New 
York debut). Music of Locatelli, Cassado, Brahms, 
Paganini. 92nd St. Y at 8. 
Municipal Concerts Orchestra, see 11/28 for pro- 
gram Engel Center, 241 W. 72nd St.. at 2 



works of 

CPE Bach, Mozart. Foss, Brahms Alice Tully Hall 
at 8. 



Foreigner, with Johnny Winter. Madison Square Gar- 
den at 8. 

Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, Sergiu Comissiona, 
conductor; soprano Jan DeGaetani; women's voices 
of the Baltimore Symphony Chorus, and Boys Choir 
Mahler's Symphony No. 3. Carnegie Hall, 8 

New York Philharmonic, Avery Fisher Hall at 2. See 
11/29 for program. 

Dexter Gordon, in concert Avery Fisher Hall at 8 

Lily Friedman, pianist/Christopher Collins Lee, vio- 
linist. Sonatas by Mozart. Prokofiev. Brahms Bloom- 
ingdale House of Music, 323 W 108th St. (663- 
6021), at 8. 

Composers String Quartet, works of Beethoven. 
Haydn. Edwards. Mozart. McMillin Theater. Broad- 
way at 116th St, at 8 

Guameri Quartet, works of Haydn, Faure, Brahms 
Metropolitan Museum at 8. 

Calvin Hampton, organist. Works of Franck Calvary 
Episcopal Church. Park Ave So and 21 st St., at 
midnight 

Andre Kimbrell. pianist. Works of Beethoven ("Ap- 
passionata" Sonata). Schubert All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Lexington Ave and 80th St, at 8 

Hugh Masekela/Eddie Palmieri, at the Beacon, 
Broadway and 74th St (874-1717). at 8. 

Buddy Rich and Band, at Pace U. Schimmel Center, 

I Pace Plaza (285-3715). at 8:30. 

Mamoru Takahara. chamber-music concert Cooper 
Union, Third Ave. and 7th St. (254-6300). at 8. 

Laura Simms, Steven Gorn. Badal Roy, in Chant: The 
Union of Myth and Music ACIA, 28 E. 4th St (473- 
6072). at 8. 

Andrew Cyrille, percussionist, and Maono NYU Loeb 
Student Center, 566 La Guardia PI. (598-2027), at 
8:30. 

Block and Tan Fantasy, five decades of rarely seen 
films on Duke Ellington. Not strictly a concert, but— 
it's the Duke Wollman Auditortum, Ferris Booth 
Hall, Columbia, Broadway and 115th St., at 8. 

Tina Chancey, viola da gamba/Sara Brink, harpsi- 
chord. Music of the 16th through 18th centuries 
CUNY Kingsborough, 2001 Oriental Blvd . Brooklyn 
(934-5528). at 12:45. 

Art Ensemble of Chicago, new \azz at Public Theater, 
425 Lafayette St. (598-7150), at 10:30 

Billy Taylor, pianist. Jazz at Noon, a jam session 
StoryTowne. 41 E. 58th St. (755-1640), at 12. 

Saturday, December 1 

Musica Aeteme Orchestra, Fredenc Waldman con- 
ductor soprano Benita Valente, tenor John Aler, 
bantone Leslie Guinn. Handel's L'Atlegro ed II 
Penseroso. Metropolitan Museum at 8. 

New York Renalaaanca Band, Sally Logemann con- 
ductor; Arthur Burrows, baritone Greatest Hits of 
the Renaissance, "battle airs, bawdy ballads, crowd 
pleasers of the 16th century," other music Alice 
Tully Hall at 8. 

New York Philharmonic. Avery Fisher Hall at 8 See 

I I /29 for program. 

Collegiate Chorale. Robert Bass conductor Works of 
Poulenc and CPE Bach Carnegie Hall at 8 

New York Philharmonic Young People's Concert. 
Avery Fisher Hall at 2 

Katsurako Mikami, pianist Carnegie Recital Hall at 
5:45. 

Sarah Simon, soprano Carnegie Recital Hall at 8:30 

Art Ensemble of Chicago, see 1 1 /30 

Diana Kacso, pianist. Works by Haydn, Beethoven, 

Nobre, Liszt 92nd St. Y at 8. 
Dinos Constantinides. composer-violinist Theodore 

Roosevelt Birthplace, 28 E. 20th St . at 2 
Sung Ju Lee, James Gemmell. pianists. WQXR-N Y 

Times ninth-floor auditorium, 229 W 43rd St., at 8 
Tarack Chamber Ensemble, music of Mendelssohn, 

Vivaldi (Four Seasons) Emanu-EI Midtown YM- 

YWHA, 344 E 14th St (673-2207). at 8 
Douglas Ewart/Hank Drake. Jazz with bamboo flutes, 

reeds, percussion, labia, congas ACIA. 28 E 4th 

St. (473-6072), at 8. 
Hugh Masekela/Eddie Palmieri. see 1 1 /30 
Queens Symphony Orchestra, David Katz conductor: 

pianist Lorin Hollander Works by Ravel (Piano 

Concerto in G). Gershwin (Rhapsody in Blue), 

Haufrecht, Mussorgsky, Sibelius Queens College 

Colden Center, Kissena Blvd. exit of LIE. at 8:30. 
Dorian Wind Quintet, music of Bach. Beethoven. 

Mozart P S 99. 82-37 Kew Gardens Rd.. Queens, 

at 8:30. 



Bronx Arts Ensemble, St. Nicholas Day Festival, Van 
Cortlandt Mansion, Van Cortlandt Park. Broadway 
and 246th St.. Bronx (tickets in advance. 543-3344). 
at 1 and 3. 

Cremona String Quartet with violinist Myron Rosen 
blum. Music of GF. Bristow, J.F. Peter. Dvorak 
Wave Hill, Independence Ave. and 249th St, Bronx 
(549-2055). at 3. Pre-concert lecture at 2. 

Andrew Bolotowsky. flutist, at Phyllis Lynd's Concert 
Party. Barbizon Hotel. Lexington Ave and 63rd St.. 
at 8 30 (877-8233). 



Jeanne-Marie Darra, pianist Al. -Chopin program in- 
cludes six waltzes, twelve etudes. Fantasy Op 49, 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise Carnegie Hall at 
3 

New York Symphony Orchestra. Stavros Xarhakos. 
conductor (New York debut). Works by Bach- 
Mitropoulos, Xarhakos. Skalkottas. Diamond, Mus- 
sorgsky-Ravel. Avery Fisher Hall at 8 

New York Ensemble. Robert Black conductor Works 
of Shapey, Pope, Wolpe, Sessions, et al Carnegie 
Recital Hall at 8. 

Fairfield County Chorale, Johannes Soman/ conduc- 
tor; Dilys Smith. Dana Talley, Jeffrey Dooley. John 
Ostendorf, Levin Baroque Ensemble Handel's 
Judas Maccabaeus Carnegie Hall at 8. 

Musica Aetama Orchestra, see 12/1 for program 
Metropolitan Museum at 5:30 

Eastman Trio, music of Ravel. Tchaikovsky, Hodkin- 
son. Alice Tully Hall at 8. 

Chamber Music Society of Lincoln Center, see 1 1 / 
30 for program Alice Tully Hall at 5. 

Dora Short violinist. Music of Bach. Beethoven, Ives, 
Schubert. Abraham Goodman Concert Hall at 8 

For the Love of Music chamber-music ensemble 
Works of Kuhlau, Beethoven, Smetana Abraham 
Goodman House at 3. 

Third Street Orchestra, Michael Bancs conductor; 
pianists Edmund Niemann, Victona von Arx. Co- 
pland's Damons Cubano, Poulenc's Double Con- 
certo for Two Pianos, Schumann's Symphony in D 
Minor. Third St. Music School Settlement, 235 E. 
11th St. (777-3240), at 3. 



MUSIC & DANCE DIRECTORY 
Abraham Goodman Concert Hell, 129 W 67th 

St. (362-8060) 
Brooklyn Academy of Music 30 Lafayette Ave 

(636-4100) 

Carnegie Hall and Carnegie Recital Hall, Seventh 

Ave at 57th St. (247-7459) 
City Center. 131 W 55th (246-8989) 
Lincoln Center Alice Tully Hall (362-191 1 ), Avery 

Fisher Hall (874-2424); Library-Museum (799- 

2200); Metropolitan Opera House (580-9830); 

New York State Theater (877-4727) 
Madison Square Gordon. Seventh Ave at 33rd 

St. (563-8000) 
Metropolitan Museum. Fifth Ave at 82nd St 

(744-9120). 
92nd St. Y. on Lexington Ave (427-6000) 
Symphony Space. Bdway at 95th St. (865-2557) 



Metropolitan All-Stars, jazz Harlem YMCA. 180 W 

135th St., at 4. 
Bargemusic, Ltd. Fulton Ferry Landing. Brooklyn 

(624-4061). At 4: Daniel Blumenthal, pianist. At 8: 

Jimmy Raney Duo. chamber jazz 

See 12/1 for program. 
Municipal Concerts Orchestra, Julius Grossman con- 
ductor. Einstein Community Center. 135 Einstein 
Loop. Co-Op City. Bronx, at 2:30. See 11/28 for 
program. 

Museum-gallery concerts: Judith Millman, pianist. 
Federal Hall. 26 Wall St., at 3 . Ralph Kirshbaum. 
cellist Fnck Collection, 1 E. 70th St., at 5. . Bronx 
Arts Ensemble and Singers, St. Nicholas Day Festi- 
val in music and narrative Van Cortlandt Mansion. 
Broadway and 246th St.. Bronx (tickets in advance: 
543-3344), at 1 and 3. . Dorothy Strahl, violinist; 
Carol Buck, cellist; Jean Arthur, reader, in a pro- 
gram of Beethoven. Gliere. Kodaly. and poetry 
Jack Morris Gallery. Amsterdam Ave. and 82nd St, 
at 4 

Church concerts: Greenwich Woodwinds. Works of 
Frescobaldi. Telemann, Quantz, Haydn. Villa-Lobos. 
Mule. Grace Church, Broadway and 10th St.. at 
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4 . Blessed Sacrament, 152 W. 71 st St. Advent 
lessons and carols, at 4. . JoAnn Rice, organist. 
Works of Bach, Sweelinck, Hindemith. Qustavus 
Adolphus, 155 E. 22nd St., at 3 Bach's Cantata 
61 , and organist John A. Davis Jr. playing the 
Prelude and Fugue in C Minor. Holy Trinity Lu- 
theran, Central Park West at 65th St., at 
5. . Jeanne Farewell, pianist. Holy Trinity, 316 E. 
88th St., at 3 . Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise. St. 
Bartholomew's, Park Ave. at 51st St., at 4. . . Cheryl 
Hen?e flutist. St. Malachy's. 239 W. 49th St., at 
3. . Yuko Hayashi, Bernard Brauchli, organists. Mu- 
sic of Soler, on three different organs. St. Michael's, 
225 W 99th St.. at 4. Advent procession and 
carols, St Thomas, Fifth Ave. at 53rd St., at 11 
a.m. and 4. 



Opera 



Metropolitan Opera 
Metropolitan Opera House 



Mon „ 11/26, at 8: Eugene Onegin, with Kabaivanska, 
Jones, Mazurok, Gedda, Robbins; Tchakarov con- 
ducting Tues., 11/27, at 8: Mahagonny. with Stra- 
tas, Varnay, Cassilly, Ulfung, MacNeil. Plishka; 
Levine conducting. Telecast on Channel 13. Wed., 
11/28, at 8: Aida, with Orlandi-Malaspina. Cortez, 
Merighi, Wixell; Conlon conducting. Thurs., 11/29 at 
8: La Gioconda, with Bumbry. Bruna Baglioni-Con- 
stantini (debut), Taillon, Bergonzi, Sereni, Plishka; 
Patane conducting. First performance of season. 
Director: Bruce Donnell; sets and costumes by Beni 
Montresor; lighting by Gil Wechsler; choreography 
by Norbert Vesak. Fri., 11/30. at 8: Eugene Onegin. 
Same as 11/26 Sat., Dec. 1, at 1:30: Aida. Same 
as 11/28. Sat . Dec 1. at 8: Mahagonny. Same as 
11/27. Mon . Dec. 3. at 8: La Gioconda. Same as 
11/29. 



Other 



Light Open of Manhattan-Eastside Playhouse, 334 
E 74th St. (861-2288). 11/28-12/30, Herbert's 
Babes in Toyland. Wed.-Sat. at 8:30; also Wed at 
2, Sat. & Sun at 4 

The Pirates of Penzance, by Village Light Opera 
Group. At Fashion Institute Theater, 227 W. 27th St. 
(255-8235). 12/1, 12/5, 12/7, 12/8 at 8; 12/2, 12/ 
9 at 2. 

Amahl and the Night Visitor*, by Theater of the 
Riverside Church, the Drive and 120th St. (864- 
2929). 11/30, 12/1 at 7:30; 12/2 at 1:30 and 7:30. 

The Elixir of Love, Donizetti's opera in English, by 
Opera Ensemble of New York. At Church of the 
Holy Trinity. 316 E. 88th St. (874-3416). 11/30, 12/ 
2. 12/7. 12/9. 12/14, 12/16 at 8. 

Let Deux Journees, by Cherubini. Bel Canto Opera 
30 E. 31 st St. (889-6366). 12/1 and 12/8 at 7:30; 
12/2 and 12/9 at 3. 

Amahl and the Night Visitors, by Young Artists in 
Concert. At Laurelton Room, Wellington Hotel, Sev- 
enth Ave. and 55th St. (582-5740). 12/2 at 3. 

New York Grand Opera Singers, in concert; songs of 
"farewell." Citicorp Atrium. Lexington Ave. at 53rd 
SL, 11/26 at 8. 

Pagliaccl/Qlannl Schlcchl, by Regina Opera Theater. 
At Regina Hall, Twelfth Ave. and 65th St.. Brooklyn 
(232-3555). 11/30, 12/7 at 8; 12/2, 12/9 at 4. 



Dance 



New York City Ballot 
New York Stata Theater 



Thru Feb. 17. Tues., 11/27, at 8: Giardino di Scarlatti, 
La Source, Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto faold out). 
No pert. Wed. and Thurs Opening Fri., 11/30: The 
Nutcracker, thru 12/31. This week's performances: 
11/30 at 8; 12/1 at 2 and 8; 12/2 at 1 and 5; 12/ 
4, 12/5, 12/6 at 6. 



Alvln Alley American Dance Theater 
At City Center 



11/28 thru 12/23. Season dedicated to the late 
Joyce Trisler. 1 1 /28 at 8: Tilt, Facets, Four Temper- 
aments (with Trisler Danscompany), Journey, Dis- 
trict Storyville. 11/29 at 8: Night Creature, Facets, 
Flowers, new Ailey work. 11/30 at 8: Tilt, The 
Mooche, District Storyville. 12/1 at 2: Butterfly, 



Myth, 77/r, new Ailey work. 12/1 at 8: Night Crea- 
ture, The Time Before the Time After, According to 
Eve. Suite Otis. 12/2 at 2: Gazelle, Cry, Flowers. 
The Mooche 12/2 at 7:30: Sfreams, Facets. Fire 
Sermon, District Storyville. 12/4 at 8: Butterfly, A 
Solo for Mingus, Masekela Langage. The Mooche 



Other 



Dance, a collaboration by Luanda Childs (dancer- 
choreographer), composer Philip Glass, and film- 
maker Sol LeWitt. BAM. 11/29 at 7; 11/30, 12/1 at 
8; 12/2 at 2. 

Dancing In the Streets, a Tap Dance at the Gym, by 
Gail Conrad (with other dancers). At Elizabeth Irwin 
High School, 40 Charlton St., near Sixth Ave. and 
Bleecker St. (279-4200). 11/30-12/16. Fri. and Sun. 
at 8, Sat. at 7 and 9. 

Bohemian State Folk Ballet of Prague, a group of 50 
dancers, singers, instrumentalists. At Whitman Hall, 
Brooklyn College, Flatbush and Nostrand Aves. 
(780-5291), 12/1 at 8, 12/2 at 2. 

Annabella Gonzalez Dance Theater, in A Tate of 
Orange. Theater of the Open Eye. 316 E 88th St 
(534-6909). 12/1, 12/2, 12/3 at 8. 

Allx Keast Marcla Pally. Linda Fisher, and others 
Washington Square Methodist Church, 135 W. 4th 
St. (924-0077). 11/30. 12/1 at 8. 

Kanak Rele, in South Indian Dance. At Asia House, 
112 E. 64th St. (751-3210), 12/2 at 2:30. 

Capoelras of Bahla, Afro-Brazilian group/ Phlldanco. 
At Klitgord Auditorium, 300 Jay St, Brooklyn (643- 
8106), 11/30 at 8. 

Winter Dance Concert by student choreographers 
NYU University Theater, 35 W 4th St. (598-3459), 
11/30, 12/1 at 8. 

Joffrey II Dancers, Truman H.S. Auditorium, 750 
Baychester Ave , Bronx (671-7777), 12/1 at 8 

Dance Umbrella, Camera Mart/Stage One 460 W 
54th St. (691-3500). Sara Rudner Performance 
Ensemble, 11/27, 11/29, 12/1 at 8, 12/2 at 
2... Mel Wong Co., 11/28, 11/30, 12/2 at 8. 

Dance Theater Workshop Choreographers Show- 
case, 11/27, 12/4 at 8. American Theater Labora- 
tory, 219 W. 19th St. (924-0077). 

Meredith Monk's "Recent Ruins," at La Mama An- 
nex, 74A E 4th St. (675-5000). 11/28-12/2. at 8. 

Baker's Half Dozen, in a new work by Kent Balser, 
Soft Sorcery. American Theater Laboratory, 219 W. 
19th St. (924-0077), 11/29, 11/30, 12/1 at 8; 12/2 
at 3. 

Uncompany, with Lynn Simonson and Dancers, and 

Gary Miller Choreoground Theater, 69 W. 14th St. 

(242-1903). 12/1, 12/8 at 8 and 10; 12/2, 12/9, 8. 
Susan Rethorst Pam Hagen, a new duet by Rethorst 

At Collective for Living Cinema, 52 White St (925- 

3615). 11/28 at 8:30 
Now What? Improvisations, at Kivam, 307-9 Canal 

St., 11/30, 12/1 at 8. 12/2 at 3 and 8. 



Art 



Galleries are generally open Tues-Sat from between 
10 and 1 1 to between 5 and 6. 
Art listings edited by Holly Pinto. 



SOLOS 



57th Street 



Leigh Behnke-Door and window views that alter with 

time, thru 12/5. Fischbach, 29 W. 57th (759-2345). 
Elena Borsteln-Recent paintings and pastels, thru 12/ 

1. Zarre, 41 E. 57th (752-0498) 
Anthony Caro/Halen Frankenthaler-New sculpture, 

thru 12/1. New subtle color washes, thru 11/28. 

Emmerich, 41 E. 57th (752-0124). 
James Coignard-Gouaches with collage and aquatints 

with etching, 11/28-1/12 Heidenberg, 50 W. 57th 

(586-3808) 

Max Cole-Purist abstractions in nonchromatic tonali- 
ties, thru 12/1. Janis, 6 W. 57th (586-0110). 

Thomas Cornell-Paintings, thru 12/6. Sachs, 29 W. 
57th (421-8686) 

Jean Duffy (1 888-1 964) /Le Pho-The circus, race- 
track. Paris /Delicate still lifes, women. Thru 12/1. 
Findlay, 17 E. 57th (421-5390). 

Eyvlnd Eerie-Landscapes thru 12/1 Hammer, 51 E. 
57th (644-4400) 

Jackie Ferrara-New wood constructions, thru 12/8. 
Protetch, 37 W. 57th (838-7436). 




CHAHBOBD 




Created in the glorious time of King 
Louis XIV, Chambord is a magnificent 
liqueur made with rich framboises (small 
black raspberries) and other fruits and 
herbs combined with delicious honey. 

After dinner lace your favorite liqueur 
glass with Chambord, sit back and enjoy 
its rich aroma and taste. For other ways 
to enjoy this delicious liqueur send for 
our free recipe book: Chambord Imported 
From France, P.O. Box 1600, New York, 
N.Y. 10001. Imported, prepared and 
bottled by La Maison Delan et Cie., 
Phila., Pa. Thirty-three proof. World-wide. 
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The Dominican nightlife. What a life. Restaurants. Nightclubs. Casinos. Discos. Theatre. 
Dance Daytime there's beaches, sports, shopping. Sightseeing Sunshine to starshine. 
We've got it all. The Dominican Republic. With love. From us to you. See your travel agent 
or write to Dominican Tourist Information Center, Dept. NY-9, 485 Madison Avenue, 
New York. N Y 10022 The Dominican Republic. No question about it. 



"Ishoulda 
gone to 

the Nevele. 



n 




The lure of enchanted winter weekends 
can sometimes lead you to some pretty disenchanting places. 
We aren't suggesting that you not give in to the lure; just that you not get carried so 
far away with it. Drive 90 minutes— instead of several hours— to the Nevele. 
Our ski slopes are a bit smaller (perfect for beginners and intermediates), but less crowded 

than those way up north. You'll also find plenty of room for swimming, toboganning, 
cross country skiing, indoor tennis, racquet ball, nightclubbing, platform tennis, or anything 

else you might like to do. 
This winter, come to the Nevele. It means never having to say, "I shoulda gone to the Nevele ." 



muu 



Nevele Hotel, Ellenville. N Y 12428, Direct Wire NY (212) 244-0800, Hotel (914) 647-6000 



I AROUND TOWN! 

Sam Franeit/Morrli Louis-New paperworks, 12/4-1/ 
5 /A series of paintings dealing with "solid col- 
umns, " 12/1-1/2. Emmerich, 41 E. 57th (752-0124). 

Kan Friadman-Coffins and drawings, thru 12/1. 
Nobe, 250 W. 57th (581-7060). 

Rad Groome-Recent works, thru 12/1. Marlborough, 
40 W. 57th (541-4900). 

Patl Hill/Jaunt Smith-Photocopies of men and 
women in stillness /Pastel drawings based in Indian 
imagery, thru 12/1. Kornblee, 20 W. 57th (586- 
1178). 

Stafan Hlrach-Precisionist urban scenes including 

New York from the '20s and '30s, thru 12/8. 

Esman, 29 W 57th (421-9490). 
Mollyna Karnofaky-Objects from found spaces, thru 

12/8. Viridian. 24 W. 57th (245-2882). 
Gloria Klach-Sculpture, thru 11/29. Touchstone, 29 

W. 57th (826-6111). 
Edward Koran-Drawings. 11/27-12/15. Dintenfass. 

50 W. 57th (581-2268) 
Mlchaal Loaw-Thirty years of grid abstractions, thru 

12/6. Pearl, 29 W. 57th (838-6310). 
Fadarlca Marangonl-Glass sculpture, thru 12/1. Port- 

noy, 56 W. 57th (757-0461). 
Alice Trumbull Maaon (1 904-1 971 l-The development 

from biomorphic to geometric abstraction, 1930- 

1970, thru 12/1. Washburn. 42 E. 57th (753-0546). 
Forrest Moaaa-Oil on linen Streams, thru 12/6. de 

Nagy, 29 W. 57th (421-3780). 
Robert Raid-Figures on the beach in oils and pencil 

drawings, thru 11/29. Alonzo. 30 W 57th (586- 

2500). 

Lucaa Samaras-Dazzling abstract fabric reconstruc- 
tions, 11/29-1/5 Pace. 32 E. 57th (421-3292). 

Jonathan Santlofor-Abstract diptychs, thru 12/1. 
Adler, 50 W 57th (757-8208) 

Kenneth Snalaon-Steel and aluminum rod and cable 
sculpture, thru 12/1 Zabriskie. 29 W. 57th (832- 
9034). 

Alan Sonfltt-An environmental re-creation, thru 11/ 
30. Multiples, 38 E. 57th (755-3520) 

Sabina Talchman-Lyrical expressionism, thru 12/13. 
Phoenix, 30 W. 57th (245-5095). 

Karen Weintraub-The human in sculpture and col- 
lage, thru 12/8. Gallery 84, 30 W 57th (581-6000). 

William T. Wilay-Two constructions, watercolors, 
drawings, and very large landscapes, including 
Three Mile Island, thru 12/7. Frumkin. 50 W. 57th 
(757-6655). 



Madison Avenue and Vicinity 



Thomas Anshutz (1851-1912)/Reeve Schley-Por- 

traits, genre sea- and landscapes, thru 12/21 /Dry- 
wash watercolor landscapes, thru 12/15. Graham, 
1014 Madison (535-5767). 

Gifford Baal (1879-1956)-Circus scenes. New Eng- 
land fishing villages, thru 12/1. Kraushaar, 1055 
Madison (535-9888). 

Margit Back-Aerial views, 12/1-22. ACA, 21 E. 67th 
(628-2440) 

Joseph Beuys-New environmental sculpture, thru 12/ 
30 Feldman. 33 E 74th (249-4050) Mon-Sat 10- 

5:30 

Rosemary Cova-Corten steel sculpture, thru 11/28. 

Ingber, 3 E. 78th (744-3158). 
Tommasi Ferronl-Fantastic realism using allegorical 

themes, thru 12/29. Knowlton, 19 E. 71st (794- 

9700) 

Mlchaal Filmus/Falrflald Porter-The Berkshires in 
charcoal, pastel. /Family and friends on Long Island 
and in Maine. Thru 12/1. Hirschl & Adler. 21 E. 70th 
(535-8810) 

Kannath Frazier (1867-1949)-Portraits, landscapes in 

paint, pastel, and drawings, thru 12/1. FAR, 22 E. 

80th (734-7287). 
Klaus Fussmann-Watercoiors. thru 12/15. Lefebre. 

47 E. 77th (744-3384). 
Joseph Glasco-Seven abstract collaged canvases. 

thru 12/21 Gimpel. 1040 Madison (628-1897) 
Robert Graham-Bronzes, thru 12/4 /Dance Column I 

and II, thru 12/30 Miller. 724 Fifth Ave (246-1625)./ 

Dag Hammerskjold Plaza. 
George Grosz (1 893-1 959)-Works in all media by this 

biting satirist, thru 12/15. Soufer, 1015 Madison 

(628-3225) 

Harmony Hammond-Recent works, 12/1-22 Lerner- 

Heller, 956 Madison (861-9010). 
Hiroshige-Famous views of 60-odd provinces, thru 

12/1. Ronin. 605 Madison (688-0188). 
Margaret Israel-Paintings with sculpture, thru 12/15. 
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Opening Nig] 

the debut of new face colorings 
for a new decade ! 




, LA 




How to order 
La Ina 
without saying 
a word. 



a 



The imported, 
elegantly dry 
aperitif sherry. 




Three Centuries of Quality 



O 1979 Impoftea tjy Dreyfus AsfiDy 4 Co N V N 




Unique Gifts For Unique 
People 



Hand Knit Sweaters. 
Embroidered Vests. 
Tribal Jewelry. Hats. 
Antique Textiles, 
Afghani Dresses, 
Wl Hangings. 
Shawls. Scarves. 
Ponchos. Socks. 
Shirts. Bags 

Let us offer you the 
world for Christmas . 




Putumayo 



867 Lexington Ave. (at 65th St.) 
Mon-Sat. 11-6:30 Thurs. Till 8 
Dec. 3 Til Christmas Mon-Sat 11-8:30 Sun. 1-5 



I AROUND TOWN I 

Ekstrom, 417 E. 75th (988-8857). 
K«lth Jacobahagen-Paintings for the first time in New 
York, thru 12/8. Schoelkopf, 825 Madison (879- 
4639). 

Quttav Kllmt (1862-1 91 8)-More than 30 selected 
drawings, thru 12/29. Sabarsky, 987 Madison (628- 
6281). 

Franz Kline-Small works, thru 12/28. McKee, 140 E. 
63rd (688-5951). 

Robert M. Kulicke-Fruits and flowers in paint, plus 
cloisonne jewels, 12/1-29. Davis & Long, 746 
Madison (861-2811). 

Garcia Lema-Cosmic visions, thru 12/7. Spanish Na- 
tional Tourist Office, 665 Fifth Ave (759-8822). Mon- 
Fri 10-5. 

Henry Moore-Over 175 drawings done in the past 

ten years, plus related sculpture and reliefs, thru 1 / 

18. Wildenstein, 19 E. 64th (879-0500). 
Charlotte Park-Recent paintings, 12/1-29. Ingber. 3 

E. 78th (744-3158) 
H.H. Richardson-Architectural prints and photos, 

1877-1892. including Harvard Law School, thru 1/5. 

Spaced, 165 W. 72nd (787-6350). 
Bruce Robbine-Objects, pilasters, of color, metal, 

wood, thru 12/8. BlumHelman. 13 E. 75th (249- 

5350). 

Hugo Robus-Sculpture, drawings, and paintings, 12/ 
1-29. Forum, 1018 Madison (535-6080). 

Barbara Schwartz-New work, thru 1 1 /28. Willard, 29 
E. 72nd (744-2925). 

Mendel Segal-Works by this Israeli, thru 12/4. Good- 
man, 129 W. 67th (245-2177). 

Joan Semmel-Paintings and works on paper, thru 1 1 / 
28. Lerner-Heller, 956 Madison (861-9010). 

John Torreano-Thick paint and jewels on canvas and 
wooden columns, thru 12/22. Droll /Kolbert, 724 
Fifth Ave (541-6006). 

Tom Wesaelmann-Small drawings, oils, acrylics from 
1962 to now, thru 12/8. Ehrlich, 28 E. 74th (879- 
5052). 

SoHo 

Jennifer Barlett-New paintings, thru 12/1. Cooper, 
155 Wooster (677-4390). 

Don Eddy-Realist glasses and silver, thru 12/6. Hoff- 
man, 429 W. Broadway (966-6676). 

Joaeph Egan/Michael Vanezla-New work by both, 
thru 12/22. Sperone Westwater Fischer, 142 
Greene (431-3685). 

Robert Howland-Stuffed shorts, thru 12/1. Lohman 
485 Broome (966-7173). Tues-Sat 1-5. 

Laurace Jamee-Sculpture from the past year. 1 1 /27- 
12/15 A.I.R., 97 Wooster (966-0799). 

Christopher Knowtea/Qeorge Schneeman-Notations 
in green and red. audio tapes /Portraits and land- 
scape in fresco. Thru 12/15. Solomon, 392 W. 
Broadway (925-1900). 

Oerald LalngHntimate bronzes based on the human 
figure, thru 12/1. Hutchinson, 138 Greene (966- 
3066). 

Katlnka Mann-Space constructions, thru 11/30. 

Hansen, 17 S. William (943-9222). 
Kenneth Noland-New paintings, thru 12/8. Castelli. 

420 W. Broadway (431-5160). 
Franc Palaia-Contemporary relics. 12/1-1/3. Neill. 

136 Greene (925-8633). 
Suzanne Otterweil-Large figure groups, 11/27-12/ 

16. Pleiades. 152 Wooster (475-9658). 
George Peck-Works on paper and in paint/Ancient 

and primitive art. 12/1-22. Caldwell. 383 W. Broad- 
way (966-6500). 
Julian SchnabeM/Vorks, thru 12/6. Boone, 420 W. 

Broadway (966-2114). 
Rosalind Shaffer-Figurative wood constructions of 

exaggerated subjects, thru 11/28. SoHo 20, 99 

Spring (226-4167). 
David L Smith-Baroque color and brushstroke in 

small oils on paper, thru 12/5. First Street, 118 

Prince (226-9011). Tues-Sat 1-6. 

Theodoras Stamos-Abstract expressionism and the 
Greek Isles, thru 12/1. Meisel, 141 Prince (677- 
1340). 

Michael Hunt Stolbach/John Van Alttlne-Grids of 

rag paper /Stone floor pieces. Thru 11/29. Neill, 
136 Greene (925-8633). 
Thornton Willis-Wedge canvases, thru 12/1. 55 
Mercer (226-8513). 
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Other 



Pamela Berkeley-Still lifes placed before city win- 
dows, thru 12/8. Einstein. 243 E. 82nd (628-8782). 

David Bruehl/Qltela Well-Colorful Mexico/New En- 
gland in watercolors. Thru 12/8. Pellicone, 47 Bond 
(475-3899) 

Honora Daumiar (1 808-1 879)-Over 100 lithos and 

wood engravings depicting French society, thru 12/ 

19 Pratt Graphics. 160 Lexington (685-3169) Mon- 

Fri 10-7, Sat to 5. 
Al Hlrtchfeld-Drawmgs for Annie. The Act. Evita. thru 

1/5. Feiden, 51 E 10th (677-5330). 
P. Michael-Forceful abstractions, thru 12/16. 

Westbeth. 151 Bank (242-9530) 
David Schlrm-Paintings, thru 12/30 Sragow. 43 Fifth 

Ave. (929-2734), by apt. 
Sylvia Sleigh-Portraits thru 1 1 /27. Fordham Library. 

Columbus Ave at 60th (956-2766). 



GROUP SHOWS 



57th Stmt 



Criapo-41 E. 57th (758-9190) Mon-Fn 11:30-4:30. Sat 

10:30-5:30 Bierdstadt. Burchfield, OeKooning, 

Gorky. Shahn, Wyeth, thru 12/1. 
Kahan-48 E 57th (355-5110). Art of Sierra Leone. 

Guinea, Liberia, thru 12/15. 
Touchttone-29 W. 57th (826-6111). Drawings by 

Attie, Christo, Hockney, Kane, 12/1-29. 



Madison Avenue and Vicinity 



Acquavella-1 8 E 79th (734-6300) Mon-Sat 10-5 
Twenty-two works by Bonnard. Matisse, Mir6. Modig- 
liani, Monet, thru 11/30. 

Elementa-766 Madison (744-0890). Festive objects in 
clay, glass, metal, thru 1/5. 

Knoadler-19 E 70th (794-0550) The Schwartz Col- 
lection, including Hofmann, Newman, Noland, Smith, 
thru 11/28. 

Laboetie-9 E 82nd (535-4865) Drawings, including 

two by Matisse, a 1920 Chagall, constructivist 

compositions by Malevich, thru 12/1. 
L'lbla-667 Madison (935-0490) Ancient Egyptian art, 

including a painted Amarna relief, thru 12/30. 
Reinhold-Brown-26 E. 78th (734-7999) 1909-1957 

posters for menswear firm Paul Kehl, thru 12/1. 



SoHo 



Buecker ft Harpaichorda-465 W Broadway (982- 
4810) Wed-Sat 12-5. Works scaled to the body by 
Brandt, DeMasi. Light, Mapplethorpe, thru 12/22. 

Drawing Center- 1 37 Greene (982-5266) Musical 
manuscripts by the Beatles. Cage. Stravinsky. Mo- 
zart. Haydn, thru 1/26 

Eno-101 Wooster (226-5342). Works on paper, includ- 
ing Glashausser's stitched books, thru 11/29. 

OK Harrie-383 W Broadway (431-3600) Four solo 
exhibitions: Berhang, Butterfield. MacGregor. Rama- 
nauskas, thru 1 1 /30. 

Jordan-Volpa-457 w Broadway (533-3900) The Arts 
and Crafts Desk from 1900 to 1915, thru 11/30 

Thorp-419 W Broadway (431-6880) Drawings by 
Altoon. Artschwager. Guston, plus 20 more, thru 
12/31 

Soho Center- 1-4 Prince (226-1995) Jonassen and 

Yoda, thru 12/1. 
WIA-435 Broome (966-5894) Tues-Sat 2-5 Four 

female abstractionists, thru 12/1. 
Ward-Naaae-131 Prince (925-6951) Batik in paint by 

Anger, elderly faces by Somerville, Gaines. Litz. 

thru 12/13. 



Other 



African-American lnttitute-833 United Nations PI 
(949-5666) Mon-Fn 9-5, Sat 11-5 Art for and by 
children of Africa, thru 2/2. 

Center for Inter-American Ralatione-680 Park (249- 
8950). Mon-Fn 10-6. Hispanic themes by children 
and the elderly, thru 12/30. 

Columbia-Low Memonal Library (280-5573) Architec- 
tural drawings and documents from the firm of 
McKim, Mead and White, founded 100 years ago. 
thru 11/28 

Grey-NYU. 33 Washington PI (598-7603) Parallels 
between turn-of-the-century American Imaginative 
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In Mexico City 
and Acapulco 

there's one beautiful 
name to remember. 




Continental 

Mexico City • Acapulco 



Hoteles Continental. 
Mexico's finest hotels. 
Greeting you with fabulous 
locations, spacious 
rooms, superb food and 
entertainment. And prices 
that are easy to take as our 
hospitality. 



Mexico City and Acapulco reservations, call collect: 
CORPORATE RESORTS AND HOTELS, INC. 
(212)994-2500 
Acapulco reservations call: 
I TELL INTERNATIONAL, INC. 800-223-9868 
In New York: (2 1 2 > 757-2981 



1 AROUND TOWN! 

artists like Davies, Ryder, Vedder, and the Euro- 
pean Symbolists, thru 12/8 

Hudson Gulld-441 W 26th (760-9814). Mon-Fri 4-7. 
Ten uptown artists, thru 12/3. 

Not R.aiiy-250 E 52nd (751-5992). "Fabulous fakes" 
by contemporary forgers, thru 1 1 /30 Aron Kincaid's 
Hollywood: the Not Really Town, caricatures; 11/ 
27-12/29. 

Poster Anwrlca-174 Ninth Ave (691-1615). Mon-Sat 
10-5. Swedish posters, 1913-1919, thru 12/1. 

Reynolde-45 Sutton PI. S (355-6255) Mon-Fri 2-6. 
Victorians Leighton, Moore. Watts, thru 12/15. 

Seagram & Sons-375 Park (572-7379). Mon-Fri 10-4 
Modern still lifes 'in drawings and prints by Kelly, 
O'Keeffe. Sheeler; photos by Atget, Steichen Thru 
1/3. 

Union Carbida-270 Park Ave (687-8231) Mon-Sat 
10-4. Mexican works from the Pre-Columbian era to 

Modernism, thru 11/30. 



Photography 



Atgat/ Henri Cartier-Bresson-The royal parks and 
gardens of France/A personal statement of 50 
years in black-and-white works. Thru 1/6 Interna- 
tional Center of Photography, 1130 Fifth Ave (860- 
1783). 

Shirley Blavias- Abstracts, thru 12/1. Images, 11 E. 
57th (838-8640). 

Barnard Faucon-Fresson color works, thru 12/1. 
Castelli, 4 E 77th (288-3202). 

Foto-492 Broome (925-5612) Wed-Sat 1-6 Spaces 
by Culp, mannequins by Pettibone, hand-tinted To- 
bins; thru 12/1. 

Jon Gilbert Fox-Friends and neighbors, thru 12/16. 
Stoned Wall, 221 W 28th (947-3130). 

Thomas F. Qataa-Egypt in color, thru 12/30 Secret 
Eye, 689 Madison (888-0788) Mon-Sat 11-6. 

Robert Gurbo-Street performers, 12/1-1/6. Eleventh 
Street, 330 E. 11th (651-0829). Sat, Sun 12-6. 

Philippe Halsman-Portraits of Famous People, includ- 
ing Einstein, Nixon, Matisse, Horowitz, thru 12/1. 
Hastings. 121 E 24th St (228-6700). Mon-Sat 10-5. 

Philippe Halaman/Thomas Schiff-The unretouched/ 
Inbetween images, thru 12/8. Neikrug, 224 E. 68th 
(288-7741). Wed-Sun 1-6. 

Serge Hambourg-New York Subway, celebrating Dia- 
mond Jubilee of NYC system, thru 11/30. The 
Space, 154 W 47th St. (765-1776) Tues.-Fri. 11-5, 
Sat 1-4. 

Peter Hujar-Recent studies, thru 12/22. Pfeifer, 825 

Madison (737-2055). 
Aleksandras Macijauakaa-Brutal images of his 

"veterinary clinic," thru 12/8 Prakapas. 19 E. 71st 

(737-6066). 

Eliot Porter-Dye-transfer wildlife, thru 12/29 Wolf, 30 

W. 57th (586-8432). 
Ann Rosen/Kenneth Shorr-Altered images, thru 12/ 

8. Franklin Furnace. 112 Franklin (925-4671). 
Francis Schklowaky-The Luxembourg gardens in 

Paris. Thru 12/21. French Institute, 22 E 60th (355- 

6100) 



Museums 



American Craft Museum. 44 W 53rd St. (397-0600). 
10-5 Tues-Sat; 11-5 Sun and hols The Harmonious 
Craft: American Musical Instruments, exhibit of more 
than 75 handmade instruments, thru 12/30. 

American Museum of Natural History. CPW at 79th 
St. (873-1300). Mon-Sat 10-4:45; Wed till 9; Sun 11- 
4:45 Gold of El Dorado: The Heritage of Colombia; 
500 golden objects, also 100 of pottery and stone; 
thru 3/18. It's Gold, thru 4/18... The Art of 
Scientific Illustration; thru 1 1 /26. . The Art of Being 
Huichol (Indians of Mexico), thru 2/10. Hayden 
Planetarium, Star of Wonder, sky show, thru 1/8. 
Images of Earth From Space, full-color photo- 
graphs. 

Brooklyn Museum. 188 Eastern PKwy (638-5000) 
Wed-Sat 10-5, Sun 12-5 The American Renais- 
sance 1876-1917. thru 12/30. Objects and architec- 
tural designs, paintings, furniture, glass, etc. . A 
New York Album, prints, drawings, photographs; 
thru 1/6... Innocents Abroad: decorative-arts ex- 
hibit, thru 1/31/80. 

Cooper-Hewitt Museum. Fifth Ave at 91st St. (860- 
6868).Tues 10-9. Wed-Sat 10-5. Sun 12-5. The 
Cooper-Hewitt Collections: Glass; 100 objects, 
Rome to the 1900s. including Tiffany, 18th-century 
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1 AROUND TOWN I 

engraved, et al; thru 1 1 /25. . Selections From the 
Smithsonian; watches, tools, clocks, patent models; 
thru 1/6. 

FrauncBS Tavern Museum. 54 Pearl St. (425-1776). 
Mon-Fri 10-4. Revolutionary furnishings and 
memorabilia in historic setting Thru April: "The 
Jewish Community in Early New York: 1654-1800" 
— paintings, prints, decorative arts. 

Frick Collection, 1 E. 70th St. (288-0700), Tues-Sat 

10- 6, Sun 1-6. Special exhibit on woodcarver 
Abraham Miller, whose work is seen in the Frick; 
thru 12/30 

Guggenheim Museum, Fifth Ave at 89th (860-1313). 
Tues 11-8. Wed-Sun 11-5. Sculpture of Joseph 
Beuys; thru 1/2/1980. .. Thru 12/5. A Year With 
Children; artworks by city schoolchildren. 

Hall of Science of the City of New York. Flushing 
Meadows-Corona Park, Queens (699-9400). Wed- 
Fri 10-4, Sat 10-5, Sun 11-5. Permanent exhibits on 
science and exploration, workshops, etc . Potbelly, 
technology of wood-burning stoves. 

Jewish Museum. 1109 Fifth Ave. (860-1888). Sun 11- 
6, Mon-Thurs 12-5. Sculpture by Seymour Lipton, 
thru 1 /20. . . Impressions of War. paintings by 
Yoram Rozov, thru 1/6 

Metropolitan Museum of Art Fifth Ave. at 82nd 
(535-7710) Tues 10-8:45; Wed-Sat 10-4:45; Sun 

11- 4:45 Greek Art of the Aegean Islands: objects 
from Athens. Olympia, Delphi, etc.; thru 2/10. . . 
New acquisitions of the 20th-century Art 
Department Japanese ceramics from the 
Tanakamaru Collection, thru 1/6... Clyfford Still 
paintings; thru 2/3. . Eliot Porter: The Intimate Land- 
scapes, color photographs. . . 17th-century Dutch 
and Flemish drawings, thru 1/27. 

Pierpont Morgan Library. 29 E 36th St. (685-0006). 
Tues-Sat 10:30-5, Sun 1-5. William Blake's colored 
illustrations of The Book ol Job and watercolor 
designs from Milton's L 'Allegro and // Penseroso; 
thru 12/2. 

Museum of the American Indian, Broadway and 
155th St (283-2420). 10-5 Tues-Sat; 1-5 Sun. 
Collections and special exhibitions range from 
Alaska to Chile, and from ancient to modern arts 
and artifacts. 

Museum of the City of New York, Fifth Ave at 103rd 
St. (534-1672). Tues-Sat 10-5; Sun 1-5. Hundreds 
of Dolls, from the Toy Collection. . . Paintings of 
New York by Philip Reisman; thru 2/17. 

Museum of Holography, 11 Mercer St. (925-0526). 
Wed-Sun 12-6; to 9 Thurs. In Perspective, exhibit on 
techniques and development of holography over 30 
years Permanent exhibits Thru 12/2 Future Memo- 
ries, art holograms of Rudie Berkhout. 

Museum of Modern Art. 11 W 53rd (956-7070) Mon, 
Tues, Fri, Sat, Sun 11-6, Thurs 11-9. closed Wed. 
Art of the Twenties, anniversary exhibition of paint- 
ings, sculpture, photographs, drawings etc.; thru 1/ 
22. . Marc Chagall: Prints, Monotypes, Illustrated 
Books, thru 1/28 

El Museo del Barrio, 1230 Fifth Ave. (831-7272). 
Tues-Fri 10:30-4:30; Sat, Sun 11-4. "Mujeres Diez," 
photographs by Hispanic Women; thru Dec. . . New 
York Series #1, paintings of Jose Morales, thru 
Dec 

Nicholas Roarlch Museum, 319 W 107th St. (864- 
7752). Daily ex Sat.. 2-5 Paintings by Zetun Jebor, 
"cosmic painting." Thru 12/16. 

Whitney Museum, Madison Ave at 75th (794-0663). 
Tues 11-8, Wed-Sat 11-6, Sun 12-6. Edward Hop- 
per: Prints and Illustrations, thru 12/9. . Andy War- 
hol: Portraits of the '70s, thru 1 /27. . Watercolors 
by Masami Teraoka, thru 1/6/80.. Whitney 
Downtown, 55 Water St.. Mon-Fri 11-3. Artists by 
Artists, thru 11/28. 



Sports 



Basketball: Knicks, Madison Square Garden (564- 

4400); 11/27 at 7:35, vs. Detroit; 12/1 at 8:05, vs. 

Denver; 12/4 at 7:35, vs. Phoenix... Women's 

League, N Y Stars vs. California Dreams; Madison 

Square Garden, 12/1 at 2. 
Football: Jets, at Shea Stadium, Flushing (421-6600) 

12/2 at 1, vs. Baltimore Colts. 
Hockey: Rangers. Madison Square Garden (564- 

4400); 11/28 at 7:35. vs. Minnesota; 12/3 at 7:35. 

vs Montreal. 

Thoroughbred racing, at Aqueduct, thru 12/31. Daily 
ex Tues.; first race at 12:30, ex. Sun. at 105 mm 
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Milk baths for the 
Ooh-la-la Queen of 
the Baldwin. 

The "beauty secret" of the 
wasp-waisted French actress, 
Anna Held, has become the £ 
talk of the entire city from the ^ 
Baldwin Bar to the reserved 
parlors of Nob Hill. 

Every day, it is said, the dark- 
eyed beauty bathes in gallons of 
rich, creamy milk while indulging 
her sense of luxury with 
champagne. 

Reportedly, Miss Held main- 
tains, "The milk baths are 
good for publicity... but the J 
effervescence of the cham- M 
pagne is strictly reserved 1 
for pleasure." " 

/ here a turn-, a gulden city ^--WTT^TiW^^TT^^^^mK 
and Korbel. •J^^^'^eaJ Wt^^^P 

f KORBEL 4 BROS GUERNEVIUE SONOMA COUNTY CA • PRODUCERS OF FINE CALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNES 




Naturally fermented in the bottle you buy. 
Just as it was in San Francisco's Golden Age. 



For 12X"x26" poster version send *2.00 to: F. Korbel & Bros.. Guerneville. Sonoma County, Ca 95446 
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Historical, charming Oaxaca 

Mexico. 



Everything a vacation should be. 
Priced the wqy it should be. 

Mexico Is the vacation you've been looking for. So much of 
everything. The best of everything. At prices that make Mexico 
one of the few real travel buys left in the world. What do 
you feel like doing? Luxuriating at a fabulous resort, > 
climbing a pyramid, shopping for jewelry, 
dining amid the grandest surroundings? 
V underfill! Mexico is all these things. 
jfitx A continuous delight. . 




And that s what a 
vacation is all 
about. 




A. (Please print) 
<2£ ^ NY 12/3/79 J 



Secretaria tie Turismo • Consejo National de 
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A Little Bit of a Snake 

By Joe Klein 

". . .The idea that GOP contender John Connally is somewhat less 
than a saint seems to be his strongest selling point . . ." 



Very few of you know, I'm sure, 
that the father of our country was 
indeed born in Texas. George's father 
lived out in West Texas, where there's 
hardly a tree anywhere in sight. 
You can drive for about two days and 
see nothing. Well, George's father had a 
beautiful mesquite tree — that's the only 
thing that'll grow in that dry, droughty 
area. The father was extremely proud 
of it. One day he came in and the tree 
was cut down. 

He said, "George! George!" He 
started screaming to George and George 
showed up, little fella. He said, 
"George, what happened? Who cut my 
tree down?" 

"I did, Father," George said. "I can- 
not tell a lie." 

The father said: "Go get your moth- 
er, tell her to pack her things. You pack 
your things, I'll pack mine. . . . We're 
going to Virginia. We've got to leave 
Texas. If you can't tell a lie, you'll 
never make it." 

— John Connally 
October 1979 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

On a rainy morning several weeks 
after John Connally told that story, the 
Republicans of Maine gathered in rock- 
ribbed and brush-cut splendor to listen 
to their party's various candidates for 
president, and to hold another of those 
silly straw votes that have so muddied 
the political waters this year. The pro- 
gram opened with Harold Stassen run- 
ning for the umpteenth time, a sad and 
ridiculous figure in an orange wig, and 
then young Philip Crane, the right- 
wing congressman from Illinois who is 
a bit too pretty to be taken seriously. 
The hall was dank and drafty, the rhet- 
oric garbled in echoes. The Republi- 

foe Klein is a contributing editor of 
New York Magazine. 



cans shifted about, chatting, bored . . . 
and then John Connally came on stage, 
and suddenly the room fell silent. 

He was an imposing figure, tall and 
silverine and chiseled. It has been said 
that Connally looks presidential, but he 
also bears a distinct resemblance to the 
well-manicured corporate villains who 
plagued populist heroes like Jimmy 
Stewart and Gary Cooper in the old 
Frank Capra movies. And though Con- 
nally would never consider himself an 
enemy of the people, he has rather glee- 
fully assumed the role of Defender of 
Big Business in this campaign. His 
voice, too, is from another time: It is 
a radio voice, booming and distant and 
dusty. It gathered speed and power as 
he moved into his speech and began to 
realize that even here, in dour New 
England, he could grab a crowd and 
carry it with him. 

Connally's various blustery stump 
routines have become familiar enough 
by now that the Maine Republicans 
giggled in anticipation as he launched 
into his usual attack on the Japanese 
for refusing to import American goods: 
"If they want to ship their cars and 
their televisions into this country, they 
better be prepared to let our goods 
and services into Japan, and if they 
don't, they better be prepared to sit on 
the docks of Yokohama" (applause 
was building) "in their own Toyotas" 
(people were up on their feet and cheer- 
ing) "watching their own television 
sets" (his voice was almost lost in 
the roar) "because they're not coming 
in here!" 

He was rolling now, alternately 
pounding his hands and shaking his 
fist to emphasize every word, careening 
on into his energy policy (which is, 
essentially, to let the oil companies do 
as they please, to burn more coal and 
to build more nuclear power plants as 



quickly as possible) and then another 
of his famous lines: "We're gonna 
have to make up our minds that we're 
gonna quit taking scientific advice from 
Jane Fonda and Ralph Nader, and start 
listening to the scientists for a change." 
And another, visceral roar came from 
the crowd. 

Then, rather abruptly, he stopped 
and asked for questions from the audi- 
ence. 

John Connally loves questions from 
the audience, especially hostile ones. 
He loves when they ask about his get- 
tough-with-Israel foreign policy, and 
his support for big business, and what 
he'd do differently from Carter about 
the Soviet troops in Cuba. But most of 
all, he loves the inevitable — and usual- 
ly rather sheepish — question about his 
indictment in the milk-fund scandal 
and his wheeler-dealer image. 

But what was this? 

The Maine Republicans were coming 
to the microphone, one after the next, 
and asking earnest, halting, fearful 
questions about nuclear power and nu- 
clear wastes and low-level radiation. 
This wasn't any fun. There even were 
disappointed murmurs from the crowd 
when his solution to the waste problem 
turned out to be burying the stuff in 
underground salt domes or dumping it 
on an island somewhere "far from 
any form of life." He was losing them, 
and growing testy. "You're afraid of the 
future," he told one man. His time was 
running out, and the audience was slip- 
ping away. "I only have 30 seconds 
left," he said. "Time for one more 
question." 

"Would you care to comment on the 
milk-fund scandal?" a middle-aged 
man asked. "And your reputation as a 
wheeler-dealer?" 

"I'd be delighted to," John Connally 
purred, and he was off to the races 
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". . . Connally has reminded voters that he was cleared in the milk- 
fund scandal and that he has 'never drowned anybody'. . ." 



again, pounding his fists, stomping, 
blustering about how the indictment 
was a bum rap, pinned on him by a 
man (Jake Jacobsen, a "lobbyist" for 
the Associated Milk Producers and an 
old friend) who testified only to avoid 
prosecution for embezzlement. "He 
never gave me a dime. I never took a 
dime for anything in my life and I'd 
never do it. They haven't printed 
enough money to buy me. ... I stood 
trial in Washington, D.C., in a political 
environment where 83 percent of the 
people voted for George McGovern in 
1972, where the jury was composed 
primarily of women, ten out of the 
twelve were black, and they said, 'Not 
guilty! Not guilty!' Now, what more 
do you want?" 

The crowd was on its feet again, 
cheering, as he continued into the 
wheeler-dealer response: "What does 
that mean? If that means I'm smart 
enough to deal with the leaders of Con- 
gress, I know how to do that. . . . Now, 
if by wheeler-dealer you mean some- 
body who's smart enough to sit across 
the table from Leonid Brezhnev or 
Helmut Schmidt or Giscard D'Estaing 
and not get out-traded, well I'm smart 
enough to do that." And on and on 
through all the other things he is 
smart enough to do, until the audience 
exploded once more, the organist began 
to play "The Yellow Rose of Texas," 
and he was whooshed out of the hall 
and gone. 

Connally's response to the wheeler- 
dealer question is, of course, wonder- 
fully effective . . . but more than a 
little off the mark. He didn't acquire 
that reputation because people thought 
he could deal effectively with the lead- 
ers of Congress, or with foreign digni- 
taries, or because he's so overwhelm- 
ingly intelligent (although no one has 
ever accused John Connally of being 
dumb). He acquired it because a great 
many people think he's a crook. 

No one has ever been able to prove 
anything against him, but the appear- 
ance of impropriety has been a con- 
stant theme in his 40 years of public 
life, dating back to his days as an aide 
to then Congressman Lyndon B. John- 
son. He was the manager of Johnson's 
1948 Senate campaign, an election that 
later was proved fraudulent. He spent 
much of the 1950s working for Texas 
oilman Sid Richardson, and later was 
found to have received money from the 
Richardson estate while he served as 
governor of Texas in the 1960s. 



"I always considered him the smooth 
cutting point for the corporate interests 
in Texas when he was governor," says 
Ronnie Dugger, a longtime political 
adversary. "But it's much more obvious 
now than it was then." 

It became more obvious in the 1970s, 
when Connally began to juggle his pri- 
vate interests as a partner in the mam- 
moth and influential Houston law 
firm of Vinson & Elkins with his public 
role as a leading minion of the Nixon 
administration. He served in 1971 and 
1972 as Nixon's treasury secretary, 
headed Democrats for Nixon in 1972, 
and converted to the Republican party 
in 1973 (which one wag described as 
"the only time a rat ever jumped aboard 
a sinking ship"), and then, for a short 
time in 1973, was a White House as- 
sistant and unofficial energy adviser. 

He seemed to glide, during that time, 
through the elegant, ethereal world of 
corporate jets and penthouse office 
suites, where the interests of business 
and government merge and flow, leav- 
ing a trail of suspicions and . . . coinci- 
dences. Much of what John Con- 
nally actually did during those years — 
the subtle influences, the suggestions 
whispered, the contracts awarded — will 
never be known. But stories occasion- 
ally do leak out, among them — and 
this is by no means a complete list — 
the following: 

□ Columnist Jack Anderson reported 
that Texas banks had a particularly 
easy time getting federal charters from 
Treasury Secretary Connally when 
they were represented by his old law 
firm. One such bank set a world rec- 
ord for charter approval: three days. 

□ The Hartford Courant reported 
that ITT vice-president William Mer- 
riam sent Connally, while he was treas- 
ury secretary, a letter thanking him for 
his help with that conglomerate's con- 
troversial merger with the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company. "I don't believe 
that's true," Connally later told re- 
porters. "I didn't personally intercede." 

□ The Washington Post reported 
that during the time that Connally 
wasn't personally interceding on ITT's 
behalf, he was staying at a suite at 
ITT's Sheraton Park Hotel in Wash- 
ington at a "special discount rate." 

□ When Connally became Nixon's 
unofficial energy adviser, columnists 
Evans and Novak reported that he 
had recently traveled to Saudi Arabia 
with Occidental Petroleum president 
Armand Hammer. They speculated that 
King Faisal "might confuse John Con- 



nally, emissary for President Nixon, 
with John Connally, agent for Dr. Ham- 
mer. . . . Although assistants hint that 
he is traveling on secret presidential 
missions, there is no doubt that he is 
deeply involved in private business." 

□ In May of 1973, Joseph Kraft re- 
ported in this magazine that "a 
. . . general characteristic of Connally 
enterprises is that they involve assem- 
bling private assets to meet, with a prof- 
it, a public need pushed by Government 
funds." As evidence, he cited a gigantic 
natural-gas deal with the Russians that 
Connally had been arranging for three 
companies — Brown & Root (an en- 
gineering firm with which Connally 
had had long and close ties), Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corporation 
(where he had served as a member of 
the board of directors), and Tenneco. 
The First City National Bank of Houston 
(of which he also was a director) 
would provide some of the financing. 
Since Connally was about to join the 
White House staff as an official — though 
still unpaid — adviser, Kraft wondered 
if his role in the natural-gas deal might 
represent a conflict of interest. 

□ In another exceedingly strange co- 
incidence, the Brown & Root com- 
bine didn't land the Russian-gas deal. 
Connally's old traveling companion, 
Dr. Armand Hammer, did — the agree- 
ment was reached just before Connally 
ended his brief stint on the Nixon staff. 
Of course, Dr. Hammer had some in- 
fluence with the administration even 
without Connally's intercession — he 
had already made an illegal campaign 
contribution of $54,000 — but this was 
a $10-billion deal, and friends in the 
right places couldn't have hurt. 

□ And then there was the milk-fund 
scandal, a rap that Connally did beat. 
Nonetheless, he was heard on the White 
House tapes advising the president to 
raise milk-price-support levels. "If you 
don't, you've cost yourself some mon- 
ey," he said. There is continuing spec- 
ulation that other embarrassing Con- 
nally snippets will be found on those 
tapes — if they're ever released. 

Richard Nixon loved John Connally. 
In his memoirs, Henry Kissinger — who 
is rather enamored of Connally himself 
— writes: "Connally's swaggering self- 
assurance was Nixon's Walter Mitty 
image of himself. He was one person 
whom Nixon never denigrated behind 
his back." It was a well-known fact 
that Nixon wanted Connally to succeed 
him as president . . . and Connally re- 
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"...Connally is the embodiment of Texas macho. While other can- 
didates jog or sail, he shoots lions on national television..." 



paid that faith by leaping off several 
cliffs in Nixon's defense during the 
Watergate years. He said that if he 
were president, he'd call in witnesses 
and burn the White House tapes. He 
also said: "There are times when the 
president . . . would be right to dis- 
obey an order of the Supreme Court." 

Connally still stands by those state- 
ments, although he maintains that the 
only Supreme Court decision he'd dis- 
obey would be "an order to invade 
Latin America, or something like that." 
He stubbornly refuses to disassociate 
himself from Nixon, and even says that 
he wouldn't hesitate to use him as a 
foreign-policy adviser. "I don't know 
if he was guilty or not," the governor 
says. "I didn't follow it closely enough 
to make that sort of judgment." 

But, then, Connally isn't the sort of 
man to admit embarrassment or worry 
or remorse or even that he's had sec- 
ond thoughts about anything he's ever 
done. "There are things I'd do differ- 
ently if I had to do them over again, 
but I don't worry about that," he says. 
"What's past is past and I just don't 
waste time thinking about it." If 
there is a sensitive or reflective side 
to him — and the obvious warmth of 
his marriage suggests that there is — 
it's not something he displays very 
often publicly. Indeed, he seems intent 
on establishing himself in the public 
mind as the embodiment of half-crazed 
Texas machismo. While other politi- 
cians play golf or jog or sail, Connally 
goes off shooting lions on ABC's 
American Sportsman program. When 
he was governor, he once called in re- 
porters and told them about a recent 
trip to Washington. His old friend 
Lyndon Johnson was in agony over the 
war in Vietnam. "John, why do they 
hate me so?" he had asked . . . and 
Connally couldn't understand it: How, 
he wondered aloud, could Lyndon be 
so weak? 

Connally reacted to Vietnam in much 
the same way he reacts now to 
hostile questions about his close ties 
to big business. He charges directly 
into the face of the opposition and 
says, "I have close ties to all business." 
Often, when talking about his qualifica- 
tions for the presidency, he'll describe 
his impoverished childhood in Texas, 
and then — with the obvious pride of a 
poor boy who made good — list the 
various corporations he has served as a 
director. In the course of several con- 
versations, I was hard-pressed to find an 
instance in which he would favor re- 
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striding corporate behavior. On the 
contrary, he has often said, "Govern- 
ment has been working for the benefit 
of consumers for the past twenty years. 
It's about time it went to work for the 
benefit of producers." 

Sometimes his support for big busi- 
ness and big technology becomes down- 
right bizarre: The same day that he 
impressed the Maine Republicans, Con- 
nally told a New Hampshire audience 
that he'd try to help the poor nations 
of the world by building mini-nuclear 
power plants and shipping them off to 
countries like Jamaica. His zeal in such 
matters occasionally worries his staff. 
Richard Viguerie, the conservative di- 
rect-mail expert, allows: "Sometimes I 
wish he'd go easier on the Fortune 500 
stuff and put more emphasis on 'silent 
majority' issues." 

As a result, it isn't very surprising 
that John Connally is the darling of 
big business in this campaign, able to 
raise money at a mind-numbing rate — 
almost $7 million so far (and $2 mil- 
lion in October alone), including more 
than $115,000 from oil-company execu- 
tives and $170,000 from the banking- 
and-investment community. 

What is somewhat more surprising — 
indeed, the most surprising and sig- 
nificant development of the presidential 
campaign thus far — is that ordinary 
people (ordinary Republicans, at least) 
aren't at all daunted by his vague aura 
of impropriety or questionable past as- 
sociations. Not only is the post-Water- 
gate era of political reform quite clear- 
ly over, but there's more: The idea that 
John Connally is something less than a 
saint seems to be his strongest selling 
point. 

On a warm Monday morning in 
Miami, as Connally hunted for dele- 
gates to support him in Florida's mean- 
ingless Republican straw poll, a quiet 
young stockbroker named Jim Perry- 
man Jr. talked about his decision to 
back the wheeler-dealer: "I think all the 
Republicans are okay, though most of 
them are a bit too aggressive militarily 
for my taste. I do think it's important 
to have a strong leader now, though. 
Jimmy Carter is a wonderful man, the 
kind of guy I'd love to have as a neigh- 
bor, but he just doesn't know how to 
run the country. Maybe you wouldn't 
want Connally as a neighbor, but I get 
the sense that he would be in control 
of things. He's a little bit of a snake, 
and that's what we need right now." 

And Perryman's sentiments were 



echoed as Connally campaigned across 
Florida, hoping to surprise Ronald 
Reagan (whom he has called "a po- 
litical hemophiliac who will bleed to 
death as soon as he gets scratched in 
battle") with a strong showing in the 
straw poll: 

"Connally's not a pansy-ass." 

"Reagan's too goody-goody." 

"I don't like Connally's position on 
a lot of issues, but that's not as im- 
portant as leadership. I think we 
learned that with Carter." 

"Connally's tough. He reminds me of 
John Wayne." 

"He doesn't speak from notes, which 
is very impressive." 

"I think he's the only one who can 
beat Kennedy." 

Wherever he went, the crowds were 
the same — pinched, nervous people 
who looked as if they'd been left out 
to dry for several days; fearful people, 
tired of uncertainty and looking for a 
show of force. More often than not, 
John Connally was happy to give them 
what they were looking for. His repu- 
tation for outrage has become part of 
his strategy — it is the way he hopes to 
get attention from the media and dis- 
tinguish himself from the other candi- 
dates . . . and it seems to be working. 
The New York Post, for example, has 
been covering him lately with an ardor 
usually reserved for ax murderers: 

October 1 1 — Connally Peace Plan 
Is Tough on Israel. 

October 12 — Connally Takes Off 
Gloves and Mentions Chappaquid- 
dick. (This was a wonderful story, in 
which Connally is quoted regarding 
the milk scandal: "Well, what about 
it? I was tried and acquitted. I never 
drowned anybody. I was never kicked 
out of college for cheating." Later, 
when reporters asked Connally if he 
actually said those things, he said he 
didn't remember, "but those are all 
true facts.") 

October 16 — Connally Banned 
From Bash Here. 

October 18 — Jewish Leader Rips 
Connally. 

October 24 — Scrap Windfall Oil 
Tax for Research: Connally. 

October 30 — Connally's War 
Chest Biggest. 

On the afternoon that the Iranians 
stormed the U.S. Embassy in Teheran, 
I had a glimpse of Connally pulling his 
modified ax-murderer routine for an 
overflow crowd in Burlington, Ver- 
mont — ripping into Jimmy Carter's 
foreign policy, listing the countries 
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around the world that we'd "lost" since 
1977: Afghanistan, Iran, Ethiopia, 
South Yemen, Zambia, Zaire, Angola, 
Rhodesia, Nicaragua, El Salvador, 
"and in five years, mark my words, 
they'll be knocking on the door in 
Mexico." And then, in response to a 
question about the Soviet troops in 
Cuba, he said, "If appeasement were 
an art form in America today, this ad- 
ministration would be known as the 
Rembrandt of our time." 

Later, in the plane, he was asked 
about his penchant for overstatement. 
"I've been misquoted on a lot of 
things," he said. "Nobody ever checks 
with me." 

"What about the time you said you 
not only favored the death penalty," I 



asked, "but would even be inclined to 
televise the executions?" 

"Now that's a good example of be- 
ing misquoted," he said. "I'm opposed 
to televising executions. I only said 
that if you really wanted to dramatize 
the horrors and have a shocking effect, 
then you should do that. I didn't say 
I favored it, though." 

"But even this afternoon," I pursued, 
"you seemed to overstate the case a 
bit. Do you really believe that we've 
lost Nicaragua? The government there 
says it wants to stay neutral." 

"Well, the minister of the interior, 
the man who controls the police there, 
says he's a Marxist-Leninist." 

"But he's only one of five members 
of the junta," I said. 



Connally softened: "Well, in that 
sense it may be a little early to say we 
lost it." 

The next day, as we traveled through 
Florida, Connally was more restrained, 
especially when talking about the situa- 
tion in Iran. He said that he was sure 
President Carter was doing all he 
could diplomatically, and there just 
wasn't much more that could be done. 
This response wasn't very satisfying to 
his audiences, who seemed to favor the 
use of tactical nuclear weapons against 
the ayatollah. Connally, searching for 
something to mollify the bloodthirsty 
Floridians, finally drew cheers by sug- 
gesting that the Iranian students who'd 
seized the Statue of Liberty be de- 
ported. 



Showdown at Disney World 



The straw-poll season— this year's unfortunate addition 
to the political process — ended with a lethal dose of 
hoopla in Florida on November 17, as the local Repub- 
licans, hounded by several hundred reporters, gathered in 
a suburb of Disney World to make their presidential 
preferences known. George Bush rented a hot-air balloon 
for the occasion. Illinois Congressman Philip Crane's sup- 
porters allowed themselves to be seen publicly wearing 
straw skimmer hats topped with little cardboard cranes 
lifting what appeared to be Ping-Pong balls. South Dakota 
Senator Larry Pressler, who seems to have convinced him- 
self that he too is running for president, organized an 
early-morning jog-in for delegates. John Connally's forces, 
showing admirable restraint, distributed effete little sail- 
ing caps with his insignia. The delegates from Brevard 
County, home of Cape Canaveral, wore skimmers fes- 
tooned with large plastic models of the space shuttle. 
"I feel silly," one of them allowed. 

"Why?" asked a fellow delegate. 

"Because most people don't realize that this is a space 
shuttle," he said. "They don't get the symbolism." 

As a non-thing, the Florida Republican straw poll con- 
formed to the essential requirements of the genre: It 
combined relative insignificance with total confusion. All 
candidates were able to claim victory and at least four 
of them did it with straight faces. The only major candi- 
date who really lost anything was Howard Baker, and 
that was mainly because he didn't show up. 

Ronald Reagan, whose extravagant ruddiness would 
lead one to suspect that he's hired Madame Tussaud as 
campaign cosmetologist, claimed victory because he ac- 
tually won. He came in first in the straw poll, with 36 
percent of the vote. But, then, he sort of lost too: He was 
expected to win big, since the Florida Republican hier- 
archy handpicked about 20 percent of the delegates and 
they were firmly for him. Thus, Reagan only won about 
20 percent of the other delegates, the ones elected demo- 
cratically (in this case, "democracy" consisted of pulling 
names from a hat at local county caucuses) — not a very 
impressive showing for a front-runner. 

And so, John Connally could claim victory too. His 
27 percent was rather impressive considering Reagan's 
inherent strength . . . but not as impressive as he would 
have liked, and not as impressive as his aides — who issued a 
press release claiming a "major upset victory" even before 



the balloting began — had led reporters to believe. About 
$300,000 had been spent on the effort, and Connally 
devoted the day before the convention to receiving small 
groups of delegates in his suite and talking nice to them. 
There also was the hope that he'd change some votes with 
his usual blistering oratory, but his speech turned out to 
be a rehash of the same old stuff, and his delivery was 
rather stumbly. Afterward, Connally was plainly dis- 
appointed with the results and acted impatient with re- 
porters. Still, he said, "we did remarkably well." 

Congressman Philip Crane also claimed victory, even 
though his 14 percent was anemic by any standard. But 
there had been a second-choice poll, and Crane had won 
that — apparently getting the support of those who'd voted 
for Reagan first — and he later said that winning the 
second-place poll in a non-binding, meaningless conven- 
tion was a significant victory. 

Finally, George Bush claimed victory too. He won be- 
cause his 21 percent was much more than anyone figured 
he'd get. He also was a winner because he managed to 
rouse the crowd, opening his speech by saying: "I feel up! 
I feel fired up for the eighties! I jogged three miles yester- 
day and three miles today, and I feel like I'm ready to go all 
the way to Detroit next summer!" This sort of exhortation 
apparently works well with Republicans, and his con- 
sistent hard line on virtually every policy question didn't 
hurt either. Bush probably is considered a "moderate" 
merely because he comes from Connecticut and looks like 
a reasonable, patrician sort; there certainly doesn't seem 
to be any substantive reason for it. 

And with his strong showing in Florida after victories 
in earlier Iowa and Maine straw polls, George Bush quite 
clearly becomes this year's straw-poll king. Actually, 
though, it may be an honor not entirely without profit. 
In Florida, I heard several of the more prominent national 
political columnists making ominous Bush noises. Con- 
nally, they figure, will sleaze himself out of the race . . . 
and Reagan will be done in more by intellectual n'gor 
mortis than physical decrepitude, leaving Bush as the 
candidate with the best shot at the nomination. 

In 1976, Jimmy Carter came on in much the same 
fashion — although Bush has the advantage of considerably 
more cachet among Republicans than Carter had with 
Democrats. So be warned: George Bush is in the process 
of quietly being anointed. — J.K. 
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". . .'I don't know if Nixon was guilty or not,' Connally says. 4 I 
didn't follow it closely enough to make that sort of judgment'. . ." 



Between stops, he admitted he was 
surprised by the virulence of the 
crowds. "Did you see that? They 
wanted to invade somebody. They 
wanted to send in the marines." 

"Do you think," I asked, "that peo- 
ple down here are going to start think- 
ing you're soft on Communism?" 

He laughed. "Well, all this does is 
answer the criticism that I'm a hip- 
shooter," and then, with more than a 
touch of irony: "I'm really a very 
sober and reflective person." 

Unfortunately, Connally's statesman- 
ship did him little good with the media. 
The "Rembrandt of appeasement" 
quote was picked up as his official 
reaction to the situation in Iran — a 
mild inaccuracy, since the statement 
was made in answer to a question 
about Soviet troops in Cuba — and Jody 
Powell responded angrily: "President 
Carter has a responsibility for the lives 
of the people in the compound. Gov- 
ernor Connally does not." And, once 
again, Connally was assured of ax- 
murderer status in the Post and other 
papers. 

To Connally, it was further proof 
that the media had it in for him. But, 
then, as he reportedly said (and appar- 
ently was misquoted) when Martin 
Luther King was shot, "Those who live 
by the sword die by the sword." 

Connally's fondness for swordplay 
no doubt influenced the way his in- 
famous Middle East speech was re- 
ceived by the press and public. The 
speech itself, when read, is not a very 
astonishing document. Connally stands, 
quite clearly, for the preservation of 
Israel and against Palestinian terror- 
ism. At the same time, though, he 
makes it clear that Israel will have to 
give up the occupied territories and 
that some sort of Palestinian "entity," 
perhaps even an "entirely independent 
entity," will have to be established but 
only after Palestinians recognize Is- 
rael's right to exist. 

If that were all Connally had said, 
the speech would have been an en- 
tirely unremarkable restatement of 
American policy. But he went a step 
farther and bluntly acknowledged 
what most politicians are too diplo- 
matic to admit: that the United States 
had more at stake in the Middle East 
than the preservation of Israel. There 
was, to be specific, all that oil. He 
said America should act to protect 
those interests as well, and suggested 
the best way to do it would be to estab- 



lish a military presence in the area. 

And it was the bluntness, more than 
the content, that touched off the wild 
response in the Jewish community. 
"I'm surprised at John talking like 
that," said Billy Goldberg, the chair- 
man of the Texas Democratic party 
and a former Connally associate. "He 
always stood up for Israel. Why, ten 
years ago when the astronauts came 
back from the moon, we had a dinner 
to raise money to plant an astronaut 
forest in Israel, and John was chairman 
of that dinner, even though he took 
heat for it from some of the oil people 
down here who have dealings with the 
Arabians." 

In New York, of course, the reac- 
tion was somewhat more intense. Vin- 
cent Albano, Manhattan's Republican- 
party chairman, withdrew an invitation 
to Connally to attend the party's annual 
Lincoln Day Dinner. In an editorial the 
New York Times accused Connally of 
blatant politics and veiled anti-Semitism. 

The governor, as might be expected, 
loved the attention. He'd already ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Repub- 
lican National Committee (as opposed 
to Mr. Albano's local group) to speak 
at a $l,000-a-plate dinner in New York 
on November 6, and he said he "rel- 
ished" the opportunity to confront the 
New York Republicans — many of them 
prominent financial supporters of Israel 
for the past 30 years. 

It promised to be an interesting 
evening. Jim Hunter, who was organ- 
izing the dinner, said, "Most of these 
things are just routine, rubber-chicken 
events. But this has the potential to be 
one dynamite show," and I entertained 
visions of tuxedoed fat cats pelting 
Connally with olives. 

But Republicans are not much in- 
clined toward the politics of confron- 
tation, and the dinner was a relative 
flop. Jews, by and large, simply stayed 
home. The three most important local 
Jewish Republicans — Jacob Javits, 
Louis Lefkowitz, and Congressman 
Bill Green — found reasons to be else- 
where, and the audience Connally 
faced was decidedly old-money, dap- 
per, and un-Semitic. It was, like so 
much else in these shadowy early days 
of the presidential campaign, a frus- 
trating and inconclusive affair. 

Nevertheless, Connally managed to 
turn it to his advantage. As the eve- 
ning progressed and he began to real- 
ize that another mountain was — for the 
time being — no more than a molehill, 
he grew expansive and boisterous. He 



chucked his prepared text — a bland 
treatise on economics designed to make 
him seem more palatable to the city 
slickers — and launched into a standard 
stump speech. He stood up there, look- 
ing just great in his tuxedo, and held 
out two fists like a boxer. He said the 
government has two arms, just as he 
does (only maybe not as strong as his, 
it seemed) . It has monetary policy and 
fiscal policy. The monetary arm is 
telling people to conserve: "Don't buy 
cars, don't buy houses, don't spend, 
cut back, do without." But the gov- 
ernment's own fiscal arm is spending 
more than ever. "The government," he 
roared, "is telling you to cut back but 
it doesn't want to deny itself one . . . 
thin . . . dime of your tax money," and 
the crowd roared back at him. 

Eyebrows arched, he looked out at 
them and blinked. New York was, 
apparently, no different from anyplace 
else. He breezed through the Middle 
East during the question-and-answer 
period — the question was posed by a 
Waspy-looking young man who seemed 
only mildly interested — and fielded sev- 
eral other questions, and then they asked 
him how he was going to beat Ken- 
nedy, and he said he was going to beat 
Kennedy on his (Kennedy's) record of 
profligate spending and big government 
and big deficits, and he was ready, he 
said, to meet Teddy, to do battle with 
Teddy, "on any stump, on any street 
corner, in any alley." 

The sophisticated New Yorkers were 
up and screaming like a bunch of blood- 
thirsty Floridians — they were looking 
for an alley fight; they wanted a brawl- 
ing, clawing catharsis. They wanted a 
candidate who'd bend the rules, fight 
dirty, and, yes, even lie if he had to, 
not like that puling, whimpering Jimmy 
Carter. And while it was far too early 
to say that John Connally was going 
to be the man, there was a sense that 
events — the situation in Iran, the con- 
stant daily frustrations of oil and in- 
flation, the prospect of a tussle with 
Kennedy — were breaking his way, that 
the time was right for a hard-ass cow- 
boy who was the purest incarnation of 
the spirit of corporate America, who 
was — quite obviously — spoiling for a 
fight himself, and who, even as the 
master of ceremonies approached to 
tell him that his time was up, was still 
pounding his hands and waving his 
fists and shouting, as they practically 
had to drag him off the stage, "It's 
gonna be a slam-bang operation, I can 
promise you that!" mm 
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PORTRAIT OF AN 



GING HUSTLE 



By Orde Coombs 






obby Vignolo stands in 
front of Jobel's, a discount 
store on West 23rd Street, 
and counts, again, the loose 
change in his hand. In his 
head he adds the amount 
he would have to pay for a ten- 
ounce jar of Noxema, a plastic 
bottle of Johnson's baby oil, and a 
can of Gillette's Foamy lemon-lime 
shaving cream. He decides he would 
rather eat. He grinds his molars as 
the rumbling in his stomach starts 
again, and he moves quickly to- 
ward the Blimpie's on Seventh 
Avenue. 

As he walks he puts his hands 
in his pockets and pulls down the 
red tank top he's wearing. He 
must, always, show the trimness 
of his body, the glistening pectoral 
muscles. Yet in today's summer 
heat, the action is all reflex, cus- 
tom, for Bobby Vignolo has lived 
through some weeks of discontent, 
and for the first time in his life, 
this superstud from Gun Hill 
Road is frightened. He is beginning 
to have to make choices — food or 
deodorant — and no matter how 
much he tells himself that he is 
merely going through "a temporary 
lapse," he knows, at bottom, that 
he's washed up. In the marketplace 
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for meat, no one wants an aging 
lover, and he's pushing 36. 

At Blimpie's, he orders a turkey- 
and-salami hero and watches the 
southbound traffic go by. There are 
mirrors all around him, but he will 
not look into one. Not now. Not 
when he's no longer the Bobby 
Vignolo whose presence in the 
homeroom class at George Wash- 
ington High would send all twenty 
girls into spasms of giggling and 
laughing. Not when he's been ac- 
customed to adoring eyes riveted 
on the muscles he could move at 
will. Or female teachers who 
would give him A's when he gave 
them the eye. He will not look at 
the pouches forming under what 
the girls called his "icy blue eyes 
of heaven." 

Across his reverie and his half- 
hearted chomping through a mass 
of stringy lettuce, he hears his 
name: "Yo, Bobby!" He does not 
turn, for he never allows himself 
to forget the rules by which he 
lives: "Be cool. You're in pain, 
don't show it. You're dying. Die 
cool." 

"Bobby, man, don't you remem- 
ber me?" This time he raises his 
head. Slowly. And wh,ile inwardly 
he says "Get lost motherf - - ker" 
to the short, red-eyed black in front 
of him, he says, "How you doing, 
L.C.?" 

"Just fine," L.C. says. "Just fine. 
I got me a crib up in the Bronx. 
Off the Grand Concourse, and I'm 



gonna fix it up real nice. AM/FM 
radio. Color TV. The best box in 
town. Panasonic or Sony. Wall-to- 
wall carpet. I'm gonna get it to- 
gether." 

"I'm gonna, I'm gonna," thinks 
Vignolo. "These losers always live 
in the future." Then to the little 
man with swollen hands, a long- 
sleeved blue-and-white Windbreak- 
er, and a beard that refuses to 
grow, he says, "That's nice." And 
L.C. sits next to him and pours 
six packs of sugar in a half cup 
of black coffee. 

When L.C. was young, his par- 
ents still had high hopes for him. 
But time and drugs took care of 
all their expectations. 

As he sits on the red stool, a 
whiff of his funk wafts into Bobby 
Vignolo's nose, and the Italian 
prays, "Dear God, whatever hap- 
pens, let me never smell like this 
tired-assed nigger." 

"You lost some weight," L.C. 
says. 

"Yeah, man," says Vignolo. "Got 
to look good for the women. Thin 
is in." 

"What happened to your mouth? 
You used to have such pretty 
teeth.", 

And Vignolo wishes, all at once, 
that this pint-size roach to his 
left were dead. Wishes that they 
were in some alley so that he could 
stab him in the gut and listen to 
him cough and strangle on his own 
blood. His ice-blue heaven eyes 
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narrow with distaste, and L.C., 
growing frightened at the response 
to his simple question, says, "Hey, 
it's cool. You don't have to tell 
me. I mean ii's not my business, 
right? Just making conversation." 
But he is already moving away, 
the coflee cup shaking in his right 
hand, his feet getting ready to go 
into a Stepin Fetchit routine. 
Vignolo smiles. A sense of that old 
power washes over him. He still 
has it. Goddamn, he still has it! 
"Sit down, L.C.," he says. "I won't 
hurt you." And then, coolly, "I 
was doing stunts in a Burt Reyn- 
olds movie. I had to jump from 
one building to the next, and I 
slipped. Goddamn nearly broke my 
ass. Anyway, it was all right. Just 
lost these front teeth." 

"No s--t. Burt Reynolds, eh! 
Outa sight." But he too has street 
eyes, and he knows that something 
more than teeth is missing from the 
golden Bobby Vignolo he knew. 

"You still like onions on your 
egg-salad sandwich?" L.C. asks. 

"What?" says Vignolo. 

"Sliced onions. On top of your 
egg salad. You remember." 

"Yeah. Yeah. 1 still like them. 
But on caviar nowadays." Sud- 
denly a heaviness settles upon the 
little black man. For wasted years. 
For a life that might have been. 
He knows that he is a punk who 
will cry in spite of himself. He 
turns to go. 

"Stay loose," he says. 

"You got it," says Vignolo. "I'm 
gonna get my teeth next week. 
Doctor on 57th Street owes me a 
favor." 

It has now been one month since 
I met the man I'll call Bobby 
Vignolo. A group of us were out 
late one night in March when, as 
soon as we realized we didn't want 
to get any higher, the rain started. 
That caused every cabdriver to 
suddenly decide that if his taxi 
was not immediately taken he 
would put on his off-duty sign. 
Selective petulance and in sync 
with the month's mood. The bus 
stop seemed inviting and sharing 
it was Bobby Vignolo, California- 
brown in the New York rain. Be- 
cause we all played hip and really 
didn't give a damn, he joined our 
conversation, and later he talked 
easily and with the arrogance of 
the truly afraid. I was intrigued, 
as I always am, by people whose 
perception of themselves is so dif- 
ferent from my perception of them. 
So I spent some time with him and 
flattered him into believing that 



he was somehow different from 
the thousands who walk these 
streets with nothing but themselves 
to sell. Yet in his profiling, his mo- 
ments of exaggeration, there walked 
with him a desperation that fading 
beauty could not hide. 

So we talked. I feigned na'ivete\ 
and he attempted to shock me with 
his truth. His life was sordid, 
cheap, but his insights about peo- 
ple were so on the money that I 
wondered what he would have 
made of his life if the easy money, 
the songs of adoration, had not 
come when he was so young. Yet 
he had no special perceptions about 
his own life. One day, in the Chock 
Full O' Nuts on Madison and 49th 
Street, after a night empty of the 
kind of success he wanted, he said, 
"Even hustling has gone stale in 
New York." And suddenly I un- 
derstood why Vignolo's life mat- 
tered to me. For he had spent, for- 
ever, his first youth, and his belief 
in his future was shaky. He had 
become, without knowing it, a 
metaphor for his city. Neither one 
was still young enough to sparkle 
with effervescence, nor old enough 
to wrap up in mothball grandeur. 

And so, this past spring, the 
city and Bobby Vignolo stood wait- 
ing for some kind of revelation, 
some direction that would have 



nothing to do with recession, infla- 
tion, and unemployment. They 
hunkered down and hoped that the 
future would be full of the possi- 
bilities of the past. But even as 
they marked time, they both be- 
gan to grow afraid that the happy 
days were gone forever. Vignolo's 
answer to this fear was to drink 
until his ice-blue eyes were simply 
shafts of light. And New York 
tried to hide its fear in the voices 
of the famous who proclaimed, 
over and over again, "I love New 
York! I love New York," as if to 
reassure themselves that what was 
beautiful was not slipping away 
even as their singing ended. 

There was no one to sing songs 
for Vignolo when he came back to 
New York after nine years of wait- 
ing in Los Angeles for the day 
when they would make him a star. 
He had no family and only past 
friends. And nothing went right. 
At first he had taken a room at the 
Doral Inn on Lexington Avenue 
because he wanted to ease back, 
in style, into the city he had left when 
he was young enough to believe that 
the future would take care of itself. 
It pleased him to see all the men 
and women coming out of their of- 
fices at 245 and 277 Park Avenue. 
It made him feel that since he 
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lived so close to them, he was, 
somehow, part of their rhythm, 
their success. But after three days 
he moved out, for he could not 
find any of the old faces he knew. 

And he could not score, for 
what he wanted to sell was all 
around him for free. Blocks of de- 
caying brownstones had given way 
to steel and cleanliness. Names he 
thought he remembered were no 
longer in the telephone book, and 
clubs where he could once enter and 
be adored had changed names or 
disappeared. He had become a 
stranger in his city. He moved 
south to the George Washington 
Hotel, on Lexington Avenue. It 
cost him $56 per week, or $4 more 
than he had paid per day at the 
Doral Inn. He was still certain that 
everything would be all right. Even 
when he stopped wearing the 
suits that he could no longer af- 
ford to clean, he simply told him- 
self that he looked sexier in jeans. 
He went looking for "the Ger- 
man." 

She had come into a bar we 
will call the Royal Flush at clos- 
ing time one night years ago in 
a white felt hat. Her mouth was 
uneven with paint, and her face 
sagged just enough to suggest de- 
cay. But her body was firm and 
her buns were as round as balloons. 
She sat drinking in one corner but 
looked at him as he spun his rec- 
ords and popped his fingers. He 
was ecstatic, for it was 1965 and 
he was 21, just dishonorably dis- 
charged from the United States 
Army, but free, good God, free in 
New York City. From across the 
room he smelled her money. And 
as Mick Jagger screamed "I can't 
get no satisfaction," he walked in 
her direction, his eyes narrowing 
for the score, his cigarette just 
barely touching his lips. Juvenile 
pap moving into congealed hustler 
shape. 

"Hey, mama," he said. 

She did not answer. She put a 
$100 bill on the table. Her eyes 
did not leave his. He covered the 
money with his right hand, embar- 
rassed by her directness. When he 
finished for the night they caught 
a taxi for 52nd Street and First 
Avenue. The first words she said 
to him were "Aren't my legs more 
beautiful than Betty Grable's?" 
And after he agreed she handed 
him a short whip: "Here, Poopie, 
beat me if I'm bad." He did no 
such thing, but as he left he felt 
that she had used him up, for his 
every movement was timid when 




compared with hers. Later, she had 
simply said, "Good, good. Wednes- 
day morning at eleven." As if he 
were not supposed to have any say 
in the matter. 

But he returned, off and on, 
through the four years that he 
worked at the bar. He stopped go- 
ing when he married for six months 
a brown-haired Puerto Rican hip- 
pie. Then he got tired of her 
"Wow"s and moved out. Once the 
German disappeared, and when 
she came back to the bar ten 
months later, she simply said, "I 
was in Europe," as if explanations 
and courtesies were beyond their 
relationship. 

Now, nine years after he thought 
he had left New York for good, 
he was back on First Avenue look- 
ing for the German. He saw her 
on Mitchell Place, and she recog- 
nized him after she had pulled his 
face through her memories. She 
did not smile but simply asked him 
to wait until she had finished her 
walk. 

In her apartment she asked him 
to .sit in a chair near the window 
and for the first time asked him 
about his life. He spoke about 
California and the sun and the 



style. But he spoke without con- 
viction, and when he was finished 
she said, "You're too old, you 
know. You should have had a 
good setup by now. Ja?" 

When he left her, she gave him 
two twenties, and he felt that if he 
saw her again he would try to 
kill her. As he walked in the morn- 
ing sunlight, he kept asking him- 
self, What did that bitch mean 
by old? 

Bobby Vignolo meets me for 
lunch at Tanpopo, a Japanese res- 
taurant on East 52nd Street. He is 
wearing his tight-fitting denim suit, 
which sits well on his five-foot-ten- 
inch frame. His brown hair has 
been washed and combed straight 
back. His face looks flaky, as if 
all its moisture had been sucked 
out. It has been three weeks since 
he last saw the German and two 
weeks since he had his two front 
teeth knocked out in front of Cow- 
boys and Cowgirls, a bar on East 
53rd Street. 

The memory of that night so 
sunders his image of himself that 
he cannot mention it without shak- 
ing. He orders sake and chicken 
teriyaki, but before the waitress 
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arrives with his food, he gulps 
down three scotches on the rocks. 
Suddenly he puts his right hand 
over his mouth and says, "God, I 
hate the sons of bitches in this 
town." 
"Why?" 

"They are all bores. Just because 
you're starving doesn't mean you 
have to be a bore." 

"What happened?" 

"I went by this bar on 53rd 
Street. To check it out. I go inside. 
It's too crowded. I come outside. 
I'm minding my business. Trying 
to make some bread, you know. 
Looking at the cars going by. I 
know I must get a john with a 
Mercedes, at least. I'm so broke I 
can count my ribs. All these young 
nellies masquerading as butch are 
walking up and down. It's sicken- 
ing. Then one comes up to me and 
says, 'Are you buying or selling?' I 
couldn't believe it. I said, 'What?' 
He repeats it. *My friends just 
want to know,' he says. I got so 
angry. Me! Buying! I grab that 
motherf- - ker behind his neck, but 
he breaks away and runs toward 
Lexington Avenue. Later, I feel 
this blow behind my ear, and when 
I turn around, these four punks 
are all over me. They knock me 
down, knock out my teeth. They 
wouldn't even say nothing. Just 
silently pounding the s--t out of 
me. If they didn't have that length 
of pipe, though, I woulda wiped 
the mothers out. Don't mess with 
me. Not with Bobby Vignolo." 

I am silent, for beyond the 
shaking of my head and the cluck- 
ing of my tongue, I don't know 
what to say. Finally, "Why don't 
you go looking for a job? lust until 
you meet up with your old 
friends?" 

"And do what?" he says. "Scrub 
pots and pans? Throw out some- 
body's s - - 1 at Bellevue? Me? You 
out of your mind?" 

"There are other jobs," I say 
weakly. My Methodist missionary 
soul always on the lookout for 
converts to the world of work. 

"Yeah. Like the jobs for those 
4,000 fools in the Bronx who 
waited all night just to be in line 
to apply. And then what happened? 
They flung the application forms 
at them like they was dogs. Well, 
I ain't no dog." 

"What will you do?" 

"I'll find something. I always 
do. But I'll tell you one thing. The 
rich people in this town are not to 
be believed. Their lives are made 
up of traditions and fads." 

I didn't get it, so he explained. 



"A couple nights ago, I went with 
this young guy to his apartment on 
York Avenue. He left me in the 
living room and then called out, 
'Come in here, Bobby.' When I 
pushed the door, I saw that the 
room was dark except for one 
small candle in the corner. And in 
the middle of this room was a 
coffin. And this guy was in it. I 
nearly went through the floor. The 
shock on my face was what he 
wanted to see. He got off on that. 
Weird s--t, eh? The new New 
York fad, eh?" 

I laugh, but I'm very sad. It is 
summer, and these stories are 
more interesting during the winter. 
"Do you like hustling?" 

"It's a job. Like any other. But 
in New York it's getting depress- 
ing. The fun has gone out of it." 

"Why don't you stop?" 

"This life ain't about stopping 
and starting. Once you're in, you're 
in. You may go on to other things, 
but you keep looking for the score. 
The quick buck." 

So much so that he cannot really 
scheme beyond tomorrow. Years 
ago, he had a weekly appointment 
with the wife of a banker on East 
End Avenue. She was smitten with 
his eyes, his body, his cool. And 
his hardness allowed her to smile 
at the man who paid her bills. One 
afternoon after he had performed 
his job, she looked at him drunk- 
enly, licked her lips, said she had 
no money and that if he wanted 
any he would have to come back 
the next day and perform again. 
She had been very generous with 
him for months, and so she ex- 
pected a smile, a shrug, a good- 
natured snarl, perhaps. Instead she 
found herself thrown on her bed, 
threatened with mutilation, with 
black eyes, with mayhem. 

"But it's just until tommorow," 
she said. 

"I want what's mine, now," he 
replied, going through her purse, 
her drawers, and finally pulling a 
jade ring from her finger. She was 
so frightened that she never saw 
him again, and years later Bobby 
Vignolo admits that he lost a good 
thing. "But nobody's going to use 
me and not pay up," he says. "It's 
strictly cash on delivery with me. 
I've been listening to people for 
a long time. Most people think 
they should screw for free." 

He has had to be a good listener. 
For while he worked at the Royal 
Flush everyone had a story to tell. 
They did not mind pouring out 
their unhappiness and perversions 



to a kid who was as young as their 
own, for he was beyond their re- 
spect since he was so happy be- 
ing their whore. 

"Look, being a disc jockey is 
like being a priest. Everybody 
confesses. I know how to get 
along. You could drop me in Si- 
beria and the people there will 
soon find out that my head is 
ready for whatever is going down." 

In Siberia, maybe. But not in 
New York. For thousands of new 
narcissus are blooming all over the 
city, and Vignolo can no longer 
score. The beautiful are now every- 
where, and so hustling has become 
respectable. Moved indoors to dis- 
cos. Nine years have changed the 
scene so much that only the trashy 
whites, blacks, and Hispanics work 
the East Side streets, the book- 
stores and theaters of 42nd Street. 
But Vignolo does not know this. 
In fact, he always learns things 
late. Even his real name, for the 
one he carries is not his own. 

He was born in June 1944, as 
this country began to wonder how 
many more months its boys would 
have to stay "over there." His 
"father" had been presumed dead, 
so when he showed up in late 1945 
to find another man's son in his 
house, he was understandably up- 
set. Yet Vignolo remembers him 
as a gentle man: "If an ant 
crawled under his foot, you would 
have to lift it up to kill it, for the 
old man did not believe in harm- 
ing things." His mother, however, 
could not understand this gentle- 
ness. She needed punishment, and 
as she could not get it, she covered 
herself with the kind of shame that 
only the truly religious can know. 
She took her rosary to bed, and 
Vignolo's earliest memories of her 
in that house on Gun Hill Road are 
of her bowed head, the brownish 
hair hanging between her legs, 
and her voice saying, over and 
over again, "That's the answer. 
That's the answer." His father put 
her away when he was eight, par- 
celed out his sons, and disappeared 
in Colorado. Vignolo lived with 
various uncles and aunts, but they 
could never love him, for they did 
not know who his father was. 
Vignolo knew that he was the 
cause of his mother's destruction, 
and in his youth he lived behind 
his silences and his watchful blue 
eyes. 

At fourteen he became a weight 
lifter, and immediately he began 
to notice the adoration in the eyes 
of the girls who sought him out. By 
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the time he dropped out of school 
to work at a film-processing place 
on East 13th Street, he was sure 
that his face was his future. And 
since everyone — male, female, 
young, old — wanted a piece of 
him, he decided to be a miser with 
himself. That was until he learned 
that what he did not want to give 
away he could sell. He got himself 
into "situations." He learned to 
like being kept. He grew lazy. To 
save himself he enlisted in the 
army. He thought he would learn 
a trade, come out, and open his 
own business. But the Vietnam 
war was heating up. LBJ was de- 
termined that no Texan would ne- 
gotiate with slant-eyed gooks who 
wanted what Americans had. And 
so the army trained its men to kill, 
not to add. Vignolo's answer to 
this was to stay high and go AWOL 
as often as possible. The army was 
forced to conclude that Vignolo 
was unhappy with it. It separated 
him from the source of his un- 
happiness. 

He came back to New York. 
He had already severed his rela- 
tionship with his relatives, so he 
did not have to bear the weight of 
their condemnation. He went look- 
ing for work and found a job at 
the Royal Flush. The Royal Flush! 
The ultimate club of the sixties. It 
was a place where the music never 
stopped, where the really famous 
— well-known television and sports 
personalities — would come sit at 
the bar. They were a tight group 
of faces. Expansive only in the 
teeth they flashed as they walked 
to their corner. There, they ignored 
the eyes that followed their every 
movement. But they were never 
really at ease, for they would in 
quick succession move from being 
good of boys to celebrities beyond 
the reach of the bar's clientele. 

Near the front of the bar stood 
the stargazers and tourists. But 
they changed every week. Only 
the young neighborhood Italians 
came every night. This was their 
spot. The small-time businessmen. 
The petty hoods. The construction 
workers. The sharp-faced beauty 
boys whose suits never had a 
crease, who never worked, and 
who always knew a lonely widow 
on Third Avenue. They were the 
only Italians who dressed up. The 
others were studiedly casual. For 
they wanted to let everyone know 
that they were on their own turf 
and that long after the strangers 
had moved on to other novelties 
they would still be around. They 
would ibrag the next day about the 



celebrities they had spoken to, but 
they would never approach these 
men, would think it rude to slap 
five with them or to compliment 
them on the way they were dressed. 
It was sufficient to be in the same 
room and to look out of the cor- 
ners of their eyes when one of the 
famous laughed. 

The other habituds of the club 
sat in the back. They were the 
players — mainly black, with their 
girls, always white. They had no 
qualms about talking to the celeb- 
rities, or inviting them over for a 
drink, or putting their arms around 
white million-dollar shoulders. The 
celebrities loved it. The open sex- 
uality. The peacock strutting. The 
raucousness. And they and the 
pimps fell over one another as if 
they had gone to school together 
and it was reunion night every 
night at the Royal Flush. They 
made sure, though, that their friend- 
liness did not spill out onto the 
sidewalk. The blacks ignored the 
Italians, who they thought were 
square, wrapped up in anger. Un- 
friendly. They could not under- 
stand the Italians' lack of "a look," 
their refusal to make a statement 
about clothes and so about them- 
selves. The Italians, for their part, 
hated the flamboyance of the 
blacks. But more than that, they 



hated their ready money. They 
could not stomach seeing $100 bills 
in black hands, especially since 
they knew how the players came 
by the money. 

Through all this, young Bobby 
Vignolo would burn. He was in 
his element. He would mix a Tex 
Ritter record with one from the 
Supremes and watch the crowd go 
from country to funky. "Je Ne 
Regrette Rien" by Edith Piaf al- 
ways produced a sing-along chorus 
from the platinum whores. While 
"I Only Have Eyes for You" by 
the Flamingos would give the 
pimps a chance to rub the golden 
thighs of their women. 

It was a situation that could not 
last. Coke began to be openly 
used. The police began to snoop 
around, and one Christmas, eight 
Italians from the neighborhood de- 
stroyed the place. Out of frustra- 
tion. Out of that casual anger that 
comes to many American men who, 
having been raised on the possibil- 
ity of the good life, begin to see, 
at 35, that it will never come. The 
place began to lose its charm. The 
celebrities found new spots. A coke 
bust would finish them, and then 
their laughter would really stop. 
Then one night two pimps got into 
an argument about which one 
treated his women better. One man 
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was shot dead in the back room, 
and when the police arrived, the 
other's cocoa-brown suit was soaked 
with blood. The club's liquor li- 
cense was revoked. Bobby Vignolo 
felt that it was time to move to 
California. 

Twilight in the city. I am with 
Vignolo in a black hustler's bar on 
42nd Street. It is the pits. The 
neon letters that announced the 
name of the place have dropped off 
and disappeared. Inside, the disco 
beat ravages the ear. The pinball 
machine, the telephone, the screams 
of transvestites, the barks of the 
burly Irishmen who stand behind 
the bar are noisy counterpoints to 
one another. There is no signature 
to the place, no style. Patrons run 
from ragtag urchin to pin-striped 
wreck. An assemblage of ages, 
drawn together to buy and sell. 
To hustle. To beg. An African 
market in the center of the world's 
Empire City. 

A character named Hollywood 
— midnight-black, with a cap 
turned sideways, maroon trousers, 
and five-year-old platforms — ap- 
proaches us with "dynamite loose 
joints." Then Clayton, who is 
"just up from Louisiana and al- 
ready the baddest honey-red nigger 
in New York," tells us that his 
stuff is so good it "will make a 
strong man weak and a weak man 
strong." And all around there is an 
edge of submerged violence. Dry 
brush waiting for a match. So why 
are we here? Because Vignolo ran 
into a black friend named Kelly, 
whom he wants me to meet. Earlier 
Vignolo told me: "I ain't got noth- 
ing against blacks. I grew up with 



them. They just don't have no 
money, and that's what I need. 
So I don't hang out around them." 

Kelly sees us come in and raises 
his right forefinger to the ceiling in 
welcome. He is sitting in the back, 
away from the preening boys. A 
dark, silent man with a face so 
well chiseled, so symmetrical, that 
not even the dissipation of recent 
years can totally ravage it. But the 
decay has begun. And one sees it in 
the fraying collar, the tremor in 
the hands. In another year all his 
beauty will be a memory, but for 
now he- is simply seedy. He was 
the sixties rage at the Red Rooster, 
on 137th Street, in Harlem. It was 
the time of sit-ins and freedom 
rides, and Kelly hustled his way 
into the heart of the wife of one 
of the biggest white civil-rights 
lawyers in the country. She would 
meet him at the Red Rooster in 
her royal-blue Mercedes, and her 
smile would light up that dim 
basement bar. Kelly was her "love 
and salvation," she would say. 
And she did more than talk. For 
she would buy him wardrobes 
every season at Barney's, and they 
would holiday in Montreal. Her 
husband knew, but he simply 
waited for her to come home. And 
she did. For the Vietnam war and 
Nixon made her forget civil rights 
and Kelly. One night in Harlem 
she gave him a ring from Tiffany 
and told him that she had to go to 
Europe on business. He never heard 
from her again, and she unlisted 
her number. He never found an- 
other good meal ticket, and now 
he's forced to hustle at the Ram- 
rod, a late-night, all-male movie 
house on Broadway at 49th. 



"Hey, man," Kelly says, falling 
all over Vignolo. "Why the hell 
you back in this town?" 

"Passed some bad checks, man," 
says Vignolo. "They were getting 
close to me." 

"Well, you can't even pass wa- 
ter here," says Kelly, and the two 
men break up. The noise unsettles 
me. I move away to let them talk, 
but it is obvious that the meeting 
isn't going well. There are long si- 
lences, and for amusement Kelly 
spins his empty glass on the wet 
counter. Vignolo's eyes catch mine. 
It is time to go. "He's crazy," 
Vignolo says as we hit the side- 
walk. "A damn shame. He used 
to be so classy." 

One Sunday, Vignolo calls. I 
have not heard from him for a 
while and am beginning to won- 
der what has happened to him. He 
wants me to meet HeMene. "She's 
French," he says. "A photographer. 
Really together. She's teaching me 
how to order food in restaurants. 
And stuff like Voulez-vous coucher 
avec moil" He laughs. It is a 
sound I have not heard in nearly 
two months of knowing him. 

I go to her apartment on St. 
Marks Place: a walk-up, full of 
plants, photographs, and incense. 
She turns out to be a dark-haired 
Frenchwoman who came here fif- 
teen years ago on a student's visa, 
overstayed her time, got married, 
got divorced, and found Village 
life more interesting than anything 
she had known in the bourgeois 
arrondissements of Paris. Yet she 
hates almost everything American. 
She rails at the Ford Motor Com- 
pany and Village dog feces in the 
same breath. She sees conspiracies 
everywhere: "The CIA is financ- 
ing the Red Brigades in Italy." 

"Why? What could possibly be 
their motive?" 

"To bring back the fascists," she 
says. Her Cartesian mind is clear, 
unencumbered by complexities. It is 
so simple and I am so dumb. "Eu- 
rope is over," she says. "Too full 
of middle-class drolls and Commu- 
nists." Only the American wounded 
does Hdlene love. Hispanics, poor 
blacks (she can't stand the bour- 
geois ones: "In Washington they 
are all over .in their big cars and 
big houses. Pathetic, no?"), and In- 
dians: "There is nobility among 
them. An essence. A silence." Her 
walls are lined with these shadows 
of silence — profiles of native Amer- 
icans gazing into a sun that no 
longer shines for them. 

In spite of her neuroses, Hdlene 
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"../She started 
out wanting to 
be my slave 
bat ended op 
wanting to be 
my master'..." 




is fun. She is not attractive, but 
she is animated and given to girl- 
ish giggles. We spend most of the 
evening drinking Mateus. Vignolo 
is so relaxed, so much in control 
of himself that I am ready to testi- 
fy about the therapeutic hand of 
Frenchwomen. 

Late one night we meet at Phe- 
be's on the Bowery. Vignolo has 
been working for a couple of days 
unloading trucks on North Moore 
Street in lower Manhattan. It was 
to have been a joyous time, but I 
can tell that they've been fighting 
and the mood is sour. All of a 
sudden, Vignolo blurts out. "She 
dresses like a slut," and I can see 
that she is not wearing a bra and 
that her left breast is much smaller 
than her right one. "Don't take me 
on those middle-class trips," she 
says. He talks about her "loose- 
ness," but she ignores him and 
soon he begins to brood. She tells 
me that she wants to go to Cali- 
fornia with him but that she has 
been unable to get him to talk 
about his time out there. And with 
reason. For the nine years Bobby 
Vignolo spent there as a sunshine 
boy in a golden state were the 
years when his youth slipped by 
and he did not even know it. 

Early in June, Bobby Vignolo 
left New York again. When I last 
saw him with Helene, I thought he 
was happy. And I could see that in 
spite of all her hatreds she was 
good for him. She had even suc- 
ceeded in making him jealous 
when she walked about with her 
nipples showing. Now, as he pre- 
pared to leave, he called. Could 1 
meet him? I could. 



I watch him walking through 
Washington Square on a summer 
afternoon so hot that even the drug 
sellers are wilted, their aggressive- 
ness muted. He buys a cone and 
stands looking at the crowd. He 
does not see me, and I watch his 
mouth curling in distaste as he 
surveys the wreckage of human 
beings around him. The front teeth 
are back, courtesy of Helene. He 
has put on ten pounds, and the 
lines in his face have faded. His 
Sasson jeans are new. His tan 
boots are new. But nothing essen- 
tial has changed. 

We are walking toward O 'Hen- 
ry's on Sixth Avenue, and I can- 
not hide my anger at his denuncia- 
tions of Helene. "She was choking 
me with her love," he says. "She 
started out wanting to be my slave, 
but she ended up wanting to be 
my master." 

"Don't you feel you owe her 
anything?" I ask. 

"Yeah, but she had this body 
for a while, so I figure we're 
even." 

Over screwdrivers he tells me 
that he has stolen and sold her 
most expensive camera. "It's how 
she makes money," I protest. 
"What are you leaving her with?" 

"Memories, baby, memories," 
he says. And so he split. He left 
no note. No subterfuge about 
"missing you" to ease the pain and 
stroke the ego. "You know, she 
was really not my style," he says. 
"No money. No class. My kind of 
guy deserves the best. I mean, 
look at me. This is Bobby Vignolo 
you're looking at." 

And suddenly I remember that 



he pulled a jade ring from the 
finger of a woman who began to 
care for him so much that she mo- 
mentarily forgot that for him sex 
was only business. "It's strictly 
cash on delivery," he said, and 
now Helene would know. 

"Where are you going this 
time?" I ask. 

"Back to L.A. This town is 
sour. 

"Or maybe I'll end up in Monte- 
cito. They have a lot of rich wid- 
ows there. And the weather's better 
than in L.A." 

"Why not try Newark," I ask. 
He is not amused. 

"Let me have some bread, man," 
he says. "You're going to write up 
this stuff and make some change." 
I plead poverty. I say that writers, 
too, are vagabonds, and that we 
live forever within sight of the 
razor's rust. "We're kindred souls," 
I say, but in the end I give him 
$50. 

"I'll send it back," he says. I 
kiss "it" farewell. 

It is a day of sunshine and rev- 
elry. And it belongs to the thousands 
of Puerto Ricans who line up along 
Fifth Avenue to honor their coun- 
try, Erik Estrada as grand marshal, 
and themselves. They have come 
out, this Sunday morning, from 
the middle-class enclaves of Queens 
and from the barrios of East Har- 
lem to strut their stuff in a city of 
light and terror. Vignolo looks at 
them and is not fooled by the glit- 
ter of the day. He knows that the 
sequins he sees everywhere will 
soon fall off; the velveteen will 
wrinkle and the gold lame go limp. 
He knows, too, that the streets 
down which these newest adven- 
turers to the city now proudly 
prance will, again, be filled with 
garbage before the sounds of the 
conga drums end. 

But he will be far away by night- 
fall. For $90, he has found a ride 
in a $40,000 house trailer that 
sleeps seven and has a shower, tele- 
vision, stereo, and orange carpets. 
He is one of the six who read the 
ad in the Village Voice, and they 
are all happy to be going to the land 
where it never rains and snow is 
something that you push up your 
nose. 

"I'll make it," he says as the 
driver gets the machine ready. "I 
always feel that I have me." I 
watch him go — like some fabled 
Dutchman of perpetual motion — 
heading for the American rainbow 
that, now, he thinks always rises 
somewhere to the west of New 
York City. m 
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Books for Cooks 



By Anne Mendelson 



". . .The question is how to find the few genuinely intelligent vol- 
umes among the throngs of silly, misleading, pointless works . . ." 



Looking at the display in any book- 
store these days, you might conclude 
that we are living in the golden age of 
the cookbook. But after trying to cook 
from some of them, you might conclude 
instead that ours is an age of fool's 
gold — at Fort Knox prices. 

Nowadays you can expect to pay 
between $8 and $15 for hardcover ad- 
vice on how to do culinary right by 
your weekend guests, microwave oven, 
cranky husband, hyperactive child, gas- 
tric ulcer, leftover egg whites, or eco- 
logical scruples. Most of it is not very 
good advice, and some of it is down- 
right laughable. The people who chief- 
ly benefit from it are those who write, 
edit, publish, and sell cookbooks — cer- 
tainly not those who buy them. "Short 
of hard-core pornography there is, we 
think, no branch of publishing more 
cynical than that concerned with 
food," observe John and Karen Hess in 
their vigorous polemic The Taste of 
America. The question is how to find 
the few genuinely intelligent cook- 
books amid the throngs of silly, mis- 
leading, and pointless works that ap- 
pear each season. 

Obvious as it may seem, you must 
look at a book before shelling out 
$12.95— or $2.95, for that matter. Open 
it up — if it is sealed in some kind of 
wrapping, get someone to show you 
an unsealed copy. You will never 
figure out what kind of creature you 
are dealing with unless you glance at 
such unromantic things as introduc- 
tions, indexes, and tables of contents. 

Former Bon Appetit columnist Anne 
Mendelson is writing a book on milk and 
dairy products. 



Nor will you be able to gauge whether 
the book serves any useful purpose 
until you know how to make some 
rough evaluation of a recipe at sight. 

For instance, a great many people 
who are inveigled into buying cook- 
books tailored to this, that, or the other 
interest would be much better off with 
a good kitchen bible. Books for people 
with very little time to cook often rely 
heavily on chops or fish with simple 
sauces that anyone with an ounce of 
sense could find in The Joy of Cooking 
or The fames Beard Cookbook, either 
of which will also fulfill dozens of 
other purposes. Books for shipboard 
cooks tend to be full of standard reci- 
pes — from flapjacks to chowder. As for 
the great majority of the weight-loss 
and low-cholesterol cookbooks, people 
of ordinary intelligence should be able 
to figure out ways to cut down on but- 
ter, eggs, red meat, and the like with a 
good general cookbook and a little 
application. Never buy a specialty-mar- 
ket item without first having compared 
it with the selection of similar material 
available in a standard cookbook. 

Next: Honestly evaluate your inter- 
ests. A great deal of money is wasted 
on cookbooks by people who are just 
kidding themselves. Any worthwhile 
Chinese cookbook will disappoint a 
cook who fundamentally does not want 
to spend time chopping and mincing. 
You will not make "authentic" French 
sauces unless you are going to make the 
meat stocks on which many of them are 
based. No cheese cookbook will do you 
much good if you are counting on the 
resources of your local supermarket. 
Real cooking demands labor, and you 



must decide what kind of labor you 
think justifies itself. If lengthily and 
expensively choreographed restaurant 
chefs-d'oeuvre are your idea of cook- 
ing, the money you lay out for a book 
full of presentations in elaborately dec- 
orated pastry crusts or aspics will be 
well spent. For me it would be sheer 
waste. 

Once you have got your priorities 
straight, it is only prudent to make 
sure that the author you are investigat- 
ing shares them. Let us say that you are 
willing to spend considerable time and 
energy on the production of lusty, col- 
orful Italian fare. You will then be 
more than startled by Marcella Hazan's 
The Classic Italian Cookbook, which 
emphasizes pure and restrained effects. 
In order to avoid such cross-purposes, 
any prospective cookbook buyer should 
learn to read a recipe. 

Recipes are, indeed, a very imperfect 
way to teach anyone how to cook: The 
people who most urgently need them 
are those least able to judge them. 
Again, a basic general cookbook will 
teach you the most about how ingredi- 
ents — for instance, flour — behave under 
different treatments. Assuming that you 
have some idea of this, your first step 
in looking at recipes in a new cookbook 
is to examine lists of ingredients. Skip 
around among different chapters, try- 
ing to identify basic recipes (e.g., for 
bechamel sauce) and reading through 
anything else that catches your eye. 
Certain ingredients, repeatedly relied 
on, are a dead giveaway that something 
is wrong. Pre-packaged mixes and 
canned stocks should not fill the pages 
of anything claiming to be an authentic 
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". . .Worst bets are 'international' cookbooks 
which flit from country to country..." 



representation of a foreign cuisine (or, 
in my opinion, claiming to be edible 
cooking) . Sugar is much used in some 
cuisines but is rarely encountered ex- 
cept in desserts in others: Sweetened 
salad dressings in a French or Italian 
cookbook are wholly inauthentic. 

You should also look at the propor- 
tions involved. A third of a cup of 
flour to a quart of liquid ingredients in 
something billed as a "lightly thick- 
ened" soup is not an encouraging sign. 
In evaluating proportions, pay special 
attention to spices and strongly flavored 
or extremely sweet ingredients. Here is 
a cautionary example which should be 
plain to the shakiest gastronomic un- 
derstanding: the list of ingredients for 
a concoction titled "Deviled Turkey 
Casserole II," from The Chopped, 
Minced and Ground Meat Cookbook, 
by Ceil Dyer (Arbor House, 1976). 

1 8-ounce package herb ohicken 
stuffing mix 

1 cup chicken stock or broth 
6 cups diced cooked turkey 

2 10-ounce jars currant jelly 
Va cup Dijon mustard 

!/2 cup bottled Sauce Diable 
l A pound butter (1 stick) 

Two ten-ounce jars of currant jelly 
add up to more than a pint of the stuff. 
In other words, a sweetening agent is 
used in amounts that come to more 
than a third the volume of the cooked 
turkey — which might as well be saw- 
dust for all the resistance it can put up 
against the joint aggression of the pre- 
pared mustard and sauce Diable. There 
is no cuisine on earth which uses pow- 
erfully pungent seasonings and enor- 
mous amounts of sweetening to drown, 
smother, and then strangle the flavors 
of food — except Soupcan American. 

Having studied the ingredients, go 
on to the instructions. Again, the kitch- 
en bible should have taught you to 
identify the basic culinary principles of 
braising, poaching, sauteing, and the 
like. Go through several recipes trying 
to sort out these processes and see how 
they fit together. (Unfortunately, the 
current mania for super-detailed in- 
structions has in some cases made it 
more difficult to make this kind of over- 
all sense out of a recipe. Persevere.) 

If possible, compare different ver- 
sions of the same dish. Try to imagine 
the effects of the variations and the 
logic behind each step. A coq au vin 
recipe may start with blanching diced 
salt pork or bacon in boiling water. 
Unless you know the reason for this 



step (the mitigation of the meat's strong 
salt flavor in a dish which ought to 
taste something like chicken), you will 
not be able to make an intelligent com- 
parison with a recipe which omits it. 
You may very well prefer the shorter 
and more pungent version; the point is 
to use your head in making sense out 
of a few recipes before shelling out for 
the entire book. 

I have heard people complain that 
some excellent cookbooks are "unclear" 
— for instance, the marvelous works of 
Elizabeth David, or Claudia Roden's 
beautiful A Book of Middle Eastern 
Food. Very explicit directions and mi- 
nute measurements seem to be the order 
of the day in this country: The Talis- 
man Italian Cookbook, a travesty of 
Ada Boni's beloved // Talismano delta 
Felicita, specifies "Vg teaspoon" for 
each use of the Italian pizzico (pinch), 
which was apparently thought too tax- 
ing a concept for American intellects. 
A recipe beginning "brown a few 
onions in a little butter" is not neces- 
sarily inferior to "slice three medium- 
sized onions in Vfe-inch-thick slices. 
Heat l A cup butter to foaming point 
in a 10-inch skillet." Diffident and in- 
expert cooks may find the first ap- 
proach intimidating, but those with a 
little confidence may well be overjoyed 
to discover that cooking does not have 
to be some kind of marching-in-step 
maneuver. 

As you cook more, you will soon be 
able to tell the difference between a 
minor problem and a serious draw- 
back. You will see, for example, that 
one questionable ingredient — say, gar- 
lic powder — in a good recipe is no 
tragedy. (Just use real minced garlic.) 
You will know that something is mild- 
ly amiss when a recipe for boiled beef 
in Mimi Sheraton's The German Cook- 
book — the loveliest version of this dish 
I know — tells you to leave at least six 
inches of water above the top of the 
beef (nearly impossible except in a 
very tall stockpot). A small flaw or 
blooper doesn't invalidate a recipe for 
a real cook. An unbroken stream of 
junky ingredients and misguided short- 
cuts does invalidate a cookbook. 

In general, your worst bets are the 
"international" cookbooks, which hop 
from country to country with the 
abandon of migrating swallows. As for 
the eclectic personal collections cranked 
out by celebrities (or nonentities), they 
are just as good as the taste of the 
author. Collections of recipes for the 
sake of recipes are particularly liable 



to unofficial borrowings and recyclings 
from other sources, occasionally 
amounting to actual plagiarism of the 
sort exposed two years ago by William 
Bayer and Paula Wolfert (New York, 
December 12, 1977). 

Books that tell you something about 
food are a far better influence than rec- 
ipe conglomerations. Waverley Root's 
The Food of France and The Food of 
Italy — which contain not a single 
recipe as such — are worth dozens of 
the supposed open sesames to those 
cuisines. Robert Farrar Capon's The 
Supper of the Lamb is an inexhaustible 
source of kitchen horse sense. And good 
reference works are worth their weight 
in truffles. Unfortunately, they are not 
easy to come by. The most important 
of all culinary reference works, Le 
Nouveau Larousse Gastronomique, is 
available in this country only in an 
English version full of omissions, re- 
arrangements of material, and just 
plain mistakes. 

As a final bit of advice, it would be 
nice to offer some handy tips on how 
to recognize and avoid padding and 
price-inflating techniques. Regrettably, 
some of the best cookbooks on the 
market are among the most padded. In 
Karen Lee's Chinese Cooking for the 
American Kitchen, a thoughtful and 
informative work, every substep of 
every recipe is unaccountably printed 
as a separate paragraph. In conse- 
quence, the book is filled with such 
paragraphs as "Mince garlic," "Add 
salt," and "Serve immediately," so that 
most of the main-course recipes run 
from two to five pages. 

Furthermore, if you want a book that 
will last until your grandchildren can 
use it, you are out of luck. The most 
expensive hardbound books will last 
longer than paperbacks, but, because 
of cheap paper-processing and short- 
cut binding techniques, that is only a 
few decades. Trade paperbacks offer 
less of a disadvantage than you might 
think over hardbound cookbooks — 
though anything that is going to take a 
real beating should be sought out when 
possible in hardback. 

In the last analysis, the proof of any 
cookbook is in the cooking — that is, 
in what you learn in the course of using 
it. About the clearest statement of the 
case I know is that of Simone Beck, 
Louisette Bertholle, and Julia Child in 
the introduction to Volume 1 of Mas- 
tering the Art of French Cooking: "Our 
primary purpose in this book is to 
teach you how to cook, so that you will 
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understand the fundamental techniques 
and gradually be able to divorce your- 
self from a dependence on recipes." 
To cook in this spirit is to have little 
need for most recipe books. 

Like all listings, this one ultimately 
boils down to a matter of personal 
preference. It makes no effort to be 
"complete" (a word much misused in 
the world of cookbooks). 

Basic Cookbooks 



Beard, James. James Beard's Theory 
& Practice of Good Cooking. Knopf, 
$12.95. A useful introduction to basic 
processes. 

Beard, James, with Isabel E. Callvert. 

The James Beard Cookbook (revised 
edition). Dutton, $8.95; Dell paper- 
back, $2.50. Written in a generous, 
unfussy, straightforward spirit. 

Cunningham, Marion, with Jeri Laber 
(revisers). The Fannie Farmer Cook- 
book (twelfth edition). Knopf, $12.95. 
After many dismal editions, at last 
an excellent one. Caution: Do not 
confuse this with the previous edi- 
tion, still on sale under the auspices 
of another publisher. 

Kamman, Madeleine. The Making of a 
Cook. Atheneum paperback, $6.95. 
Innovative organization which offers 
insight into the way recipes work. 

Rombauer, Irma, and Marion Rom- 
bauer Becker. The Joy of Cooking 
(thirteenth edition). Bobbs-Merrill, 
$1 1.95. Twelfth edition available in 
New American Library paperback; 
one-volume version, $4.95; two-vol- 
ume version, $2.50 each volume. The 
winner and still champ, though older 
editions had much fine material now 
deleted. 

Regional Cooking 

American 

Beard, James. James Beard's American 
Cookery. Little, Brown, $15.95. A 
handsome compilation of the classic 
and the unfamiliar. 

Hewitt, Jean. The New York Times 
Heritage Cookbook. Putnam; now 
listed as out of stock; remaindered 
here and there for about $8. A large, 
somewhat indiscriminate collection 
worth hunting for. (For sources of 
hard-to-find books, see box, page 73.) 

Lewis, Edna. The Taste of Country 
Cooking. Knopf, $10; Knopf paper- 
back, $5.95. Gives the lie to all who 
sneer at American culinary traditions. 

Rawlings, Marjorie Kin nan. Cross 
Creek Cookery. Scribners, $9.95. 
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In New Haven, Connecticut— a city where suspicious fires 
increased by over 400% between 1973 and 1976— a new 
anti-arson program is already paying off. 1 A $175,000 arson- 
for-profit scam was broken up, and the man convicted won't 
be burning any more buildings where he's going for the next 
3-7 years. 2 

New Haven's program also calls for potential arson-for- 
profit buildings to be identified by computer— a preventive 
asure to save the inner city of New Haven. 
Can your city fight arson as successfully as New Haven? 
iEtna says you can. 

We're developing pilot anti-arson programs, spreading in- 
formation, and tightening up our own claims procedures. 3 

jEtna also supports fighting fire with legislation. The recent 
congressional classification of arson as a crime on a level with 
murder is just a start. The proposed Anti-Arson Act of 1979 
goes further... it puts federal law enforcement tools in the 
hands of state and local governments? 

Arson cost over $l-billion and 700 lives in 1977. It's a 
crime we all have to pay for Don't underestimate your own 
influence. Use it, as we are trying to use ours. 

iEtna 

wants insurance to be affordable. 

1 New Haven is but one exam- lice and fire departments. Cities ($140,000) to develop manuals how you can help your city, write 

pie of organized anti-arson efforts with divided anti-arson forces all for national distribution on how to John Barracato at Aitna Life & 

proving their worth. Seattle, too often fail to detect or convict to prosecute arsonists success- Casualty, Hartford, CT 06156. 

Washington has reduced arson the culprits. fully. We've hired John Barracato, 4 Connecticut recently passed 

by 30%; Tampa, Florida by 47% 3 i*Etna is supplying funds to one of the nation's foremost arson some of the toughest arson laws 

in just two years! establish two model anti-arson experts whose credentials in- in the country, and /Etna is 

2 New Haven's crack Arson programs: for New Haven elude Deputy Chief Fire Marshal working hard to get such laws in 

Squad is made up of city inves- ($97,000) and for the California of New York City, to coordinate other states. This effort needs the 

tigators, prosecutors, and the po- District Attorney's Association our anti-arson efforts. To learn help of every citizen. 



/Ctna Life & Casualty 
151 Farmington Avenue 
Hartford. CT 06156 LI FE & CASUALTY 
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Well, well, whatever is this treasure 
doing back in print? Skip the likes 
of jellied cabbage salad and go to 
the game, seafood, corn bread, and 
southern standbys. 

American — Reference 

Hess, John L. and Karen. The Taste 
of America. Penguin paperback, 
$2.95. A much needed indictment of 
bad (and celebration of good) food, 
with valuable historical material. 

Jones, Evan. American Food: The Gas- 
tronomic Story. Dutton; now out of 
print, but occasionally remaindered 
at a much lower price than the orig- 
inal $19.95. Pleasant historical sur- 
vey with a selection of recipes. 

Root, Waverlcy, and Richard de Roche- 
mont. Eating in America: A History. 
Morrow; another fine book on the 
way out of print; much remaindered 
for about $3.50. Leisurely but tren- 
chant. Snap it up if you see it. 

Chinese 

Presenting Chinese dishes to Ameri- 
can cooks involves thorny decisions. A 
sampling of approaches in this difficult 
field: 

Chao, Buwei Yang. How to Cook and 
Eat in Chinese (third edition). Vin- 
tage paperback, $2.45. The first seri- 
ous general Chinese cookbook for 
Americans, and even now one of the 
best; lively and down-to-earth. 

Chu, Grace Zia. The Pleasures of Chi- 
nese Cooking. Simon & Schuster, 
$9.95; Fireside paperback, $3.95; 
Pocket Books paperback, $1.95. 
Clear, thoughtful, gimmick-free. 

Kuo, Irene. The Key to Chinese Cook- 
ing. Knopf, $15. In my opinion, the 
most satisfying American-Chinese 
cookbook yet. The format brilliantly 
solves all kinds of difficulties, and 
every page conveys the grace and 
logic of this cuisine. 

Lin, Florence. Florence Lin's Chinese 
Vegetarian Cookbook. Hawthorn pa- 
perback, $4.95. Both an excellent 
guide to out-of J the-way Chinese in- 
gredients and one of the most delight- 
ful vegetarian cookbooks. The same 
author's guide to the varied cuisines 
of the Chinese provinces (Florence 
Lin's Chinese Regional Cookbook; 
Hawthorn, $12.95, or Hawthorn 
paperback, $6.95) is equally attrac- 
tive. 

Lin, Hsiang Ju and Tsuifeng. Chinese 
Gastronomy. Harvest/HBI paper- 
back, $4.95. Gentle and informative 
musings on a cuisine as a philosophy 
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of eating, interspersed with a charm- 
ing range of recipes. 

French 

Beck, Simone, Louisette Bertholle, and 
Julia Child; Mastering the Art of 
French Cooking, volume 1; Knopf, 
$17.50. Simone Beck and Julia Child; 
Mastering the Art of French Cook- 
ing, volume 2; Knopf, $17.50. Boxed 
set (two volumes) , $35. A remark- 
able range of recipes, and a patient 
guide to principles. 

David, Elizabeth. French Provincial 
Cooking. Penguin paperback, $2.95. 
Not for those who demand recipes 
in rigorous formats, but an endless 
source of insight into what French 
food is supposed to taste like. (Brit- 
ish measurements with tables of 
American equivalents.) 

Kamman, Madeleine. When French 
Women Cook. Atheneum, $13.95. 
Intelligent and irresistible; beautiful 
food lovingly presented. Find it. 

Lucas, Dione. The Cordon Bleu Cook 
Book. Little, Brown, $8.95. Thirty- 
odd years old and still one of the 
pleasanter (and more sensibly priced) 
introductions to French or quasi- 
French cooking. 

OIney, Richard. Simple French Food. 
Atheneum paperback, $5.95. Warn- 
ing: The title refers to a quality of 
artistic simplicity, not ease of prep- 
aration. If you can stomach Olney's 
pretentious prose style, he is a source 
of sophistication and good sense. 

Troisgros, Jean and Pierre. The Nou- 
velle Cuisine of Jean and Pierre 
Troisgros. Translated by Roberta 
Wolfe Smoler. Morrow, $12.95. 
Chefs' masterpieces are rarely the 
basis of satisfying cookbooks, but 
this work is a happy exception. 

French— Reference 

Note: The standard of reliability in 
English-language adaptations is be- 
wilderingly low. 

Montagne, Prosper. The New Larousse 
Gastronomique. Charlotte Turgeon 
and Nina Froud, editors. Crown, $25. 
Although this translation-cum-adap- 
tation does some pretty funny things 
to Le Nouveau Larousse Gastrono- 
mique, it does contain much valuable 
information and is a bargain at the 
price. 

Root, Waverley. The Food of France. 
Knopf, $16.95; Vintage paperback, 
$5.95. No recipes, but more real in- 
formation to the square inch than 
any other source. 

Saulnier, Louis. Le Repertoire de la 
Cuisine. Translated by E. Brunet. 
Barron's Educational Series. $8.95; 
deluxe edition (larger format), 
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HILTON 

INTERNATIONAL 
CURACAO 

YOU CAN 
SCUBA, 
WATER SKI, 
PLAY TENNIS, 
DANCE, 
DEEP-SEA FISH, 
DINE ELEGANTLY 
AND INDULGE 
IN A 10-COURSE 
FEAST. 

IF YOU EVER 
FIND TIME, YOU 
MIGHT EVEN 
GO BEYOND 
THE HOTEL 
GROUNDS. 

At this spectacular hotel on the site 
of an ancient fort, there's more to do 
than you'll have time for. 

Lounge by a star-shaped pool, or 
bask on a sparkling, uncrowded beach. 
Relax on your own balcony and watch 
the moonlight play on the Caribbean. 

Dine in the elegant Willemstad 
Room, where you can choose continen- 
tal specialities or Rijsttafel, an exotic 
10-course Indonesian feast. 

Try new dance steps, take in a show— 
or try your luck at the hotel's intimate 
casino. 

Willemstad, a charming Dutch town 
replica, is minutes away by free shuttle 

bus. 

Sound fantastic? Our 8 day/7 night 
Pleasure Chest/Free Spree package— 
with 26 free extras worth up to $66 per 
person — makes it even more so. 

You'll be happy you chose Curacao- 
happier still that you chose the Hilton 
International Curacao. 

For reservations, call your travel 
agent or Hilton Reservation Service. 
And be sure to ask about the pre-paid 
Modified American Plan (includes 
breakfast and dinner). 

HILTON INTERNATIONAL'S 
PLEASURE-FILLED CARIBBEAN: 

Barbados. Curacao, Jamaica. Mayaguez, 
Panama. San Juan. Trinidad 



Back Pun? 

Now there's a safe new technique to help 
diagnose and treat back problems. 

This new technique, called 
contour analysis photography, 
aids in the diagnosis of scolio- 
sis, muscle imbalance, spinal 
distortions and many other un- 
derlying conditions related to 
back pain or nerve problems. 

In addition, contour analysis 
is of great value in the treat- 
ment of these conditions be- 
cause it allows the doctor to 
help measure both the rate and 
the extent of your progress. It 
provides a high degree of effec- 
tiveness with none of the risks 
of other diagnostic methods. 

Telephone for an appoint- 
ment today. Most major insur- 
ances accepted. 

M(£G 

MANHATTAN CHIROPRACTIC GROUP 

300 East 56th Street. New York. NY 10022 212.688.2016 




This photograph is a sample of contour 
analysis photography showing a woman 
with good bi-lateral balance. 




Fed up with being 

Mr. Nice Guy? 
Go ahead— be mean 
and nasty! 

The authors of Fold a 
Banana now offer over 
150 ways to get even (take 
the last cookie, leave a 
bathtub ring, etc.). *4.95 
cloth, now at your book- 
store. 

throw a tomato 

and 151 other ways to be mean and nasty 

Jim Erskine and George Moran 

C! ark son N. Potter, Inc. 



TOTE BAG 




$18 VALUE 

For the first 100 wise New Yorkers 
who want to feel better, look good , 
have fun, and take advantage of us. 

RACQUETBALL 

THE NEWEST SPORT FOR EVERYONE. 

20 Tournament Courts 
Full Health Facilities 
Professional Instruction 
Bar & Lounge 
Free Nursery 
Pro Shop 

Shuttle Service from Midtown 
(1 S minutes) Queens, local subways 

BQE Racquetball Club 

26-50 Brooklyn-Queens Expwy 
7 Woodside, New York 11377 
flflCQUOBRLl (212)726-4343 
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$13.95. Really a chef's reference tool: 
shorthand descriptions of dishes, 
sauces, garnishes, etc., thumb-refer- 
enced by category. The organization, 
which takes some getting used to, is 
explained by Jacques Pdpin and 
George Lang. 



Qerman and Eastern European 

A woefully underrepresented area. 
The "International Cook Book" series 
published by Crown includes versions 
of some interesting Eastern European 
works but usually fails to give any idea 
of how the material has been adapted. 
Lang, George. The Cuisine of Hungary. 
Bonanza Books (Crown), $5.98. A 
reprint identical to the much more ex- 
pensive original edition of this first- 
rate book. 
Sheraton, Miml. The German Cook- 
book. Random House, $15. Should 
be the standard American treatment 
of this cuisine for some time to come. 
Wechsberg, Joseph. The Cooking of 
Vienna's Empire (Time-Life "Foods 
of the World" series). Time-Life 
Books, $11.95. One of the more en- 
gaging volumes in this uneven series. 



Greek 

Kopulos, Stella, and Dorothy P. Jones. 

Adventures in Creek Cookery (re- 
vised edition). Crowell, $10.95. The 
Women of St. Paul's Greek Ortho- 
dox Church (Hempstead, New York). 
The Art of Greek Cookery. Double- 
day, $7.95. Of these, the Kopulos- 
Jones book provides a more careful 
orientation in terms of background 
information and clear directions. The 
St. Paul's collection is an old favor- 
ite of mine, with a gorgeous range of 
recipes. 



Indian 

Jeffrey, Madhur. An Invitation to In- 
dian Cooking. Knopf, $12.95; Vin- 
tage paperback, $3.95. Beautiful, 
wide-ranging selection of dishes pre- 
sented with verve and intelligence. 

Singh, Dharamjit. Indian Cookery. 
Penguin paperback, $2.95. British 
measurements and terminology, but 
there is some utterly charming fare 
for the persevering. 



Italian 

Bugialli, Giuliano. The Fine Art of 
Italian Cooking. Times Books, $15. 
See Hazan, below. 

Buonassisi, Vlncenzo. Pasta. Trans- 

Copyrightec 



The Turkish Affair. 

The East and the West are one. 
Toueh. Feel. Sense. 

Izrnira Vodka is an idea, an altitude, a 
sensing of the pulse of a people bridging 
the civilizations of two continents And so it 
is not and cannot be like any other vodka In 
Turkey, they consider 
Izmira Vodka a dream 
fulfilled You need not 
be a romantic to taste it 
and know it is true 
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I2MIRA 



Imported Vodka 



For people 
of good taste. 




80 PROOF DISTIl I FD f ROM WHI1 1 HI US 
IMPORTfO AND ROtTltORY l/MIHA MPORIS CO 
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Delight in couture 
lingerie of silk, satin, 
cotton, wool. 

To be informally 
modelled Thursdays, 
3-7 p.m. 

TANTARA 

19 Christopher St., NYC 10014 
(212) 242-7196 

Store hours: Mon.-Sat. 11 AM-7 PM; Sun. 1-6 



THE AUTHENTIC 
JAPANESE MASSAGE 
IN A JAPANESE 
ATMOSPHERE 

SAUNA. NEEDLE-SHOWERS 
LOUNGE 

monday thru Saturday 
by appointment 
11 a.m. to 12 mid. 




SALON deTOKYO 



POSTER ORIGINALS, LTD. 

924 Modison Avenue New York 10021 861 0422 
086 W Droodwoy New York 10012 Mon Sot 10 6 
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It Leaps Into the Mouth— That's 
"Salta in Bocca" — Daily News — 9/20/79 
N.Y. TIMES *★ 12/24/76 
BY MIMI SHERATON 
GOURMET 5/77 
"IT HAD BEEN A TRULY 
C RATIFYING MEAL" 
BY JAS JACOBS 
SERVING LUNCH • DINNER 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS & 
DINERS CLUB 

CLOSE SUNDAYS 

179 Madison Avenue 
(Bet/ 33rd & 34th Sti.) 
Telephone 684-1757 
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Iated by Elisabeth Evans. Lyceum 
Books (Wilton, Connecticut), $14.95. 
English version of // Codice delta 
Pasta; designed to convert anyone 
who imagines pasta to be dull and 
unromantic. 

David, Elizabeth. Italian Food. Penguin 
paperback, $3.50. Peerless, though 
not for those who need their hands 
held through every step of a recipe. 
(British measurements.) 

Giusti-Lanham, Hedy, and Andrea Dodi. 
The Cuisine of Venice and Surround- 
ing Northern Regions. Barron's Edu- 
cational Series, $15.95. A handsome- 
ly produced volume which empha- 
sizes thoughtful preparation. 

Hazan, Marcella. The Classic Italian 
Cookbook. Knopf, $15. This and the 
Bugialli Fine Art remain the aristo- 
crats among recent American works 
in the field. Both stress the art that 
conceals art in the cuisine of North- 
ern Italy — Florence in the Bugialli 
book, the Emilia-Romagna region in 
the Hazan. The Fine Art is very em- 
phatic about historical authenticity 
and runs a greater gamut of com- 
plexity. Also see Hazan's More 
Classic Italian Cooking (Knopf, $15), 
with dishes from many regions. 

Hazelton, Nika. The Regional Italian 
Kitchen. M. Evans, $14.95. A nice, 
straightforward, non-purist selection. 

Romagnoli, Margaret and G. Franco. 
The Romagnolis' Meatless Cook- 
book. Little, Brown, $8.95. Likable, 
uncomplicated versions of fish, egg, 
and vegetable dishes from various 
regions. 

Scott, Jack Denton. The Complete 
Book of Pasta. Bantam paperback, 
$2.25. An American Codice della 
Pasta — if anything, more detailed, 
with a large and cheerful collection 
of recipes, from the classic to the 
unexpected. 



Italian— Reference 



Root, Waverley. The Food of Italy. 
Vintage paperback, $6.95. Anyone 
seriously interested in Italian cook- 
ing should start here rather than 
with cookbooks per se. (No recipes.) 



Japanese 



Ortiz, Elisabeth Lambert, and Mitsuko 
Endo. The Complete Book of Jap- 
anese Cooking. M. Evans, $12.50. 
It's a pity publishers are always call- 
ing things "complete"; this makes no 
claim to being anything but a thought- 
ful and tantalizing introduction. 



Jewish 



Most so-called Jewish cookbooks 
are disappointing hodgepodges which 




Take home a signed 
Dutch masterpiece. 

When you want the best Gouda or Edam just 
look for the "Holland Imported Cheese" label 
It's one masterpiece you can afford. 

■fl 




"Don't overpay 
for your overcoat." 

— Moe Ginsburg 



Our Price 



Overcoats — Name Brands 

Now in stock. Tremendous selection of the Finest Quality * |1 f|« 

Men's Designer Overcoats. Made in America. In Wools, JJ.VF 

Velours and Cashmeres. Choose from Camel, Grev, Navy, $11*0 

Black. Comp. retail to $260. AW 



Suits-Name Brands 

Enormous selection of three piece vested suits. 
Choose from a tremendous assortment of the 
newest fashions including European Designer Suits 

and conventional models. Comp. retail to $240. 

Tremendous Assortments of Name Brand 

Sportcoats, slacks, designer shirts and rainwear at comparable savings. 



Our price 

mo- 

$140 



Moe Ginsburg 

MEN'S BETTER CLOTHING 

162 FIFTH AVE., COR. 21 ST. 7FL 

(212) 242-3482 • 982-5254 We accept Master Charge • Visa 
OPEN MON- FRI: 9:30- 5:30. SAT. AND SUN: 9:30- 5:30. 

Money refunded within 7 days on any unaltered garment 
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throw together anything from cholent 
to chiffon cakes. How pleasant then 
to report that there are now at least 
two works based — in very different 
fashions — on a less mushy approach. 
Sheraton, Mimi. From My Mother's 
Kitchen: Recipes and Reminiscences. 
Harper & Row, $12.95. Solves the 
larger question of authenticity by 
firmly ignoring it to concentrate on 
a faithful re-creation of the dishes — 
mostly wonderful — prepared in the 
author's own family. No pretensions 
to kashrut (strict observance of the 
dietary laws), though kosher house- 
holds can easily use the work with a 
little selection and adaptation. 
Shosteck, Patti. A Lexicon of Jewish 
Cooking. Contemporary Books (Chi- 
cago), $10.95. The exact obverse: 
alphabetically arranged historical es- 
says on well- and not-so-well-known 
Jewish classics, each accompanied by 
representative recipes and discus- 
sions of variations among different 
communities. 



Latin American 

Hawkes, Alex D. The Flavors of the 
Caribbean and Latin America. Vi- 
king, $14.95. "A personal collection of 
recipes" is the subtitle, and the at- 
traction of this far-flung sampling is 
the picture it presents of a genial 
person's genial taste. 

Kennedy, Diana. The Cuisines of Mex- 
ico. Harper & Row, $15.95. An all 
but ideal introduction to this food. 

Kennedy, Diana. Recipes From the Re- 
gional Cooks of Mexico. Harper & 
Row, $12.95. Records an all too 
rare devotion to the spirit of that 
overused phrase "culinary heritage." 

Ortiz, Elisabeth Lambert. The Book of 
Latin American Cooking. Knopf, $15. 
The Complete Book of Caribbean 
Cooking. M. Evans, $10. Between 
them, these two books present a far 
more impressive selection, and in- 
dividually they demonstrate a crisper 
professional expertise, than the 
Hawkes Flavors — which nonetheless 
remains a pleasing, illuminating work. 

Ortiz, Elisabeth Lambert. The Com- 
plete Book of Mexican Cooking. M. 
Evans, $8.95; Bantam paperback, 
$1.95. Before Kennedy's Cuisines, 
this was the best treatment of the 
subject; it is still fine. 



Mediterranean 
(of Various Nationalities) 

David, Elizabeth. A Book of Mediter- 
ranean Food. Penguin paperback, 

Copyrights 



". . . Few first-rate cookbooks are devoted to seafood. While we 
wait for an inspired one, here is a massive reference work . . ." 



$2.95. The first and one of the best 
of the celebrated David books. (Brit- 
ish measurements.) Incidentally, the 
paperback editions of David men- 
tioned here are available as part of 
a boxed five-volume Penguin set 
which sells for $14.95. 
Wolfert, Paula. Mediterranean Cook- 
ing. Times Books, $12.95. If you're 
at all interested in the subject, don't 
choose between these two. Get both 
while this wonderful book, no longer 
listed in stock, is still around. 

Middle Eastern 

Roden, Claudia. A Book of Middle 
Eastern Food. Knopf, S 1 2. 50; Vintage 
paperback, $4.95. Among the glories 
of this admirable book are the many 
Sephardic dishes. 

Uvezian, Sonia. Cooking From the Cau- 
casus. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
paperback, $3.95. Also available in 
hardback under the rather mislead- 
ing title The Best Foods of Russia 
(Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, $8.95). 
Fine range of lusty but subtle fare. 



North African 



Wolfert, Paula. Couscous and Other 
Good Food From Morocco. Harper & 
Row, SI 4.95. Not only presents a 
large range of irresistible food, but 
shows a deep understanding of its 
role in the life of a people. 



Spanish 



Norman, Barbara. The Spanish Cook- 
book. Bantam paperback. Not the 
basic, thoroughgoing treatment that 
may eventually appear, but nice. Still 
around, though out of print. 

Swiss 

Hazelton, Nika. The Swiss Cookbook. 
Atheneum paperback, $5.95. Much 
fine eating. 

Some Specialties 

Bread and Pastry Baking 

Note: The most fascinating book I 
know about bread-making past and 



present is Elizabeth David's English 
Bread and Yeast Cookery, which may 
be ordered in a hardbound British Allen 
Lane/Penguin edition from the Corner 
Book Shop (see page 73) for $21.95. (An 
American edition, being prepared by 
Karen Hess, will be published next 
May by Viking.) 

Beard, James. Beard on Bread. Knopf, 
$10. An impressive cosmopolitan se- 
lection. 

Braue, John Rahn. Uncle John's Origi- 
nal Bread Book. Exposition Press 
(Hicksville, New York), $6.95; Jove 
paperback, $1.75. Uncle John's brand 
of insistent folksiness may not be to 
your taste, but this is one of the few 
American sources to tell you any- 
thing about the preparation of dif- 
ferent yeasts and starters — which 
pay off in flavor and texture. 

Clayton, Bernard. The Breads of France: 
And How to Bake Them in Your 
Own Kitchen. Bobbs-Merrill, $15. 
Very elaborate in format; those who 
want step-by-microstep directions will 
find all sorts of matters spelled out 
here. Covers an amazing range. 




>uldrit dream of dining before they Aperitive. 

Clean, crisp, dry, with a faint touch of sweetness, 
Stock Dry Rose Aperitrvo is stimulating, yet not overbearing. 
Experience its unique taste. You may never dream of 
dining without it Imported from Distillerie Stock, Trieste, Italy. 




We're 
all you need 
to know about 
CHICKASAW 
wood floors 

This is Chickasaw Colony 
Plank in white oak, prefinished 
with antique brown stain and 
completely waxed at the fac- 
tory. Moderately priced, it can 
be installed anywhere — with- 
out face fastenings. 

See Colony Plank and the 
entire Chickasaw line at our 
convenient showroom, where 
you can choose from the 
largest wood floor collection in 
America. 

Most floors in stock for im- 
mediate delivery or installation. 

Hoboken 
Wbod Floors 

969 Third Ave. , New York City 
(Comer 58th St.) 
100 Willow St.. East Rutherford, N.J. 
(212) 759-5917 (201) 933-9700 
Send one dollar for full color brochure. 



MOST FABULOUS 



CATERS SUCCESSFUL PARTIES 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 



Junior's Famous Party Platter (or 20 

80 Fresh Shrimp with Cocktail Sauce 
or 100 Assorted Hot Hors D'Oeuvres 

8 lbs ol Our Famous Assorted Cold Cuts 

or 

18 lb Roast Maryland Turkey (nwwt) 
plus 3 lbs ol Assorted Cold Cuts 

4 lot Potato Salad • 3 Ibi Cole Slaw 
3 do; Rolls • 1 Largs Rye Bread > Platter ol Sours 

For Dessert: 

3 lbs Miniature Danish Pastnss 
or Inscribed Party Cake 
Complete Paper Service. 

ALL F0R $ 119 95 

FREE Deliveries in 5 Boroughs 

(and nearby Long Island 
ASK FOB OUR FREE CATERING BROCHURE 

Restaurant Open Dally & Sunday 

from 6:30 AM til 1:30 AM: Fri, to 3 AM; Sat. to 4 AM 

BREAKFAST • LUNCHEON • DINNER 
LATE SUPPER SNACKS • SUNDAY BRUNCH 

OUR BURGUNDY BANQUET ROOM 

Available lor Private Parties lor up to 200 

CALL 852-5257 rn^OTEaT 

Flatbush Ave. Ext 
at DeKalb Ave., Bklyn 

Diners Club. Amer Express honored 



'N.y, 



s No.1 



Bob 



* york 
lNa 9e Voi 



Be a sport, give big. 



GIVE A TENNIS RACQUET, 
GOLF BALL. SNEAKER 
OR ANOTHER OF OUR 
GIANT POP ART 
SCULPTURES. 




THE POP/EYE STORE 

130 THOMPSON ST. NYC 10012 

1 BLOCK WEST OF W. 8WAY. UN SOHO) 

ALL POP ART OBJECTS FROM S3.50 TO $150.00 

MASTER CHARGE/VISA ACCEPTED (212)777-3500 
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Peck, Paula. The Art of Fine Baking. 
Simon & Schuster, $9.95; Fireside 
paperback, $4.95. Very clear direc- 
tions for many classic pastries. 

Reich, Lilly Joss. The Viennese Pastry 
Cookbook. Collier (Macmillan) pa- 
perback, $6.95. A lively and luxuri- 
ous array of confections. 

Cheese and Cheese Cookery 

Androuet, Pierre. The Complete En- 
cyclopedia of French Cheese. Trans- 
lated by John Githens. Harper & 
Row paperback, $4.95. Invaluable 
reference work for those with access 
to French cheeses on their own turf 
— though you may have trouble ap- 
plying M. Androuet's expertise as a 
celebrated cheese dealer to the offer- 
ings in your local store. (No recipes.) 

Jones, Evan. The World of Cheese. 
Knopf, $12.50; Knopf paperback, 
$4.95. The most up-to-date source; 
nice selection of recipes and a use- 
ful lexicon. 

Marquis, Vlvienne, and Patricia Has- 
kell. The Cheese Book. Simon & 
Schuster, $10.95; Fireside paperback, 
$3.95. Badly in need of updating, 
but still a fine book. 

Qame Cookery 

Hanle, Zack. Cooking Wild Came. 
Liveright (distributed by Norton), 
$12.95. An intelligently presented 
range of dishes, many well within 
the reach of the city-bound cook 
with access to specialty markets. 

Health-Food, Vegetarian, and 
Vegetable Cookery 

Worthy they may be, but would they 
were better. The best non-vegetarian 
books on vegetable cookery usually 
have more respect for tastes and tex- 
tures. Vegetarian, meatless, or "natural 
foods" cooking can indeed be managed 
from most standard general cookbooks 
by those given to using their heads. 
Grigson, Jane. Jane Grigson's Vege- 
table Book. Atheneum, $19.95. A 
large and delightful non-vegetarian 
compendium, in a joint British-Amer- 
ican edition with certain transatlantic 
difficulties not quite straightened out. 
Robertson, Laurel, Carol Flinders, and 
Bronwen Godfrey. Laurel's Kitchen. 
Nilgiri Press (Petaluma, California), 
$15; Bantam paperback, $3.95. Vege- 
tarian, with strictly limited use of 
eggs and dairy products. A splendid 
general introduction to practical 
nutrition; some fine recipes and 
some belonging to the school which 
throws together all kinds of worthy 
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ingredients a little indiscriminately. 

Thomas, Anna. The Vegetarian Epi- 
cure. Volume 1, Knopf, $10.95; Vin- 
tage paperback, $5.95. Volume 2, 
Knopf, $12.95; Knopf paperback, 
$6.95. A deservedly reigning favorite. 
Heavy use of eggs and dairy food. 

See also Florence Lin under "Chinese," 
Frances Moore Lappe under 
"General Reference." 

Mushroom Cookery 

Grigson, lane. The Mushroom Feast. 
Knopf, $10. A feast indeed; enough 
to make a mycomanic out of anyone. 

Sausages, Pate's, and Pork Cookery 

Grigson, fane. The Art of Making 
Sausages, Pates, and Other Charcu- 
terie. Knopf paperback, $4.95. Some 
of the advice here is geared to the 
British farmhouse kitchen, but it is 
based on really thoroughgoing ex- 
perience with the subject. 

Seafood and Fish Cookery 

Few first-rate cookbooks are devoted 
to seafood. While we wait for an in- 
spired one, here are a good recipe collec- 
tion and a massive reference work: 
Beard, lames. James Beard's New Fish 
Cookery (revised edition). Little, 
Brown, $9.95. Also: fames Beard's 
Fish Cookery (first edition). Warner 
Books paperback, $2.50. A pleasing 
and wide-ranging selection, with 
some useful background information. 
McClane, A. J. The Encyclopedia of 
Fish Cookery. Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, $35. Invaluable as a source 
of information, with a large number 
of recipes. Also one of the rare works 
in which color photographs (by Arie 
deZanger) are used for the sake of 
true illustration, not window dressing. 

Soup 

Seaver, Jeannette. Soups. Bantam pa- 
perback, $1.95. Who for such dain- 
ties would not stoop? Soup of the 
evening — or any other time of day — 
it's all beautiful soup. 

Eclectic Recipe Collections 

Having said that these, generically, 
are awful, I must also say that some 
aren't. Some personal favorites: 
Bartlett, Jonathan. The Peasant Gour- 
met. McGraw-Hill paperback, $3.50. 
Life-giving fare in straightforward 
style. 

Capon, Robert Farrar. Food for 
Thought: Resurrecting the Art of 
Eating. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
$7.95. The highest praise Fr. Capon 
can bestow on a dish is to say that 
it tastes like food — a claim abundant- 
ly justified by most of the offerings 
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4 days/3 nights $157.50* 
8 days/7 nights $347.50* 

per person/double occupancy 

Get away from the cold winds of winter. 
Come bask in the warmth of exotic Key 
Biscayne at the Sonesta Beach Hotel & 
Tennis Club. You'll find a complete luxury 
resort on Sonesta's Island in the sun. 

Welcome cocktail • Use of 12 tennis courts 
• Room with private balcony • Admission 
to the Seaquarium and Crandon Park Zoo, 
including Miniature Railroad ride • One hour 
sailboat rental • Pool and beach towels, 
chaise lounges and pads. 

•December 16. 1979 through April 30, 1980. Does not 
include airfare and tax. 50 of 300 rooms. 

Inquire aboutthe nearby luxurious Villas of the 
Florida Sonesta Corporation. 



For reservations and infor- 
mation see your travel agent. 
Or call SIR 800-343-7170. In 
Massachusetts 800-952-7466. 
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HOTEL & TENNIS CLUB 
350 Ocean Drive 
Key Biscayne, Florida 33149 
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»l'm drinking 

German 
Jagermeister 
because I've 
finally 
collected 
enough nuts 
for winter. « 
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Jagermeister. 

56 herbs, 70 proof, and 100°o unexpected. 



The 47 rh in our series. 



Herb liqueur imported by Sidney Frank Importing Co., New York, N.Y. 



OUR $250.00 OVERCOAT FOR $154.95 

You will never have to spend S250 again. 



We have been manufacturing men's 
clothing and dressing New Yorkers 
for 80 years. 

We made thousands of suits, sport 
coats and slacks in an enormous 
range of sizes including extra short, 
extra long, portly and portly short. 
And we alter — free of charge." 

Rainwear and outerwear from the 
premier houses of the world, all at 
prices considerably under list. 
Suits: $92.95 to $167.95 
Overcoats: $99.95 to $249.95 



('Except Florida) 



0 Eisenberg 
Eisenberg 



On the 1 1 th floor at 1 49 Fifth Ave. 
(21 st Street) 674-0300 

Daily 9 to 6, Thurs. till 7 
Sat. till 5, Sun. 10 to 4 
Visa & Master Charge 



North Miami Beach 
20414 N.E. 15th Court 



Our 100% Cashmere Sport 
Jackets in all shades make 
fabulous gifts. 





in this spirited and opinionated work. 

Claiborne, Craig. The New York Times 
Cook Book. Harper & Row, $15. Still 
my favorite among the Claiborne col- 
lections. Many will undoubtedly pre- 
fer The New New York Times Cook- 
book, written in collaboration with 
Pierre Franey (Times Books, $16.95). 
This recently published volume is 
very much of the new New York 
Times — a lavish book of lavish food. 

Field, Michael. Michael Field's Cook- 
ing School. Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, $8.95. Field believed in elaborate 
instructions, and this highly cosmo- 
politan collection is the cookbook 
par excellence for those who want a 
recipe to tell you everything. 

Meyers, Perla. The Peasant Kitchen. 
Harper & Row, $12.95; Vintage pa- 
perback, $4.95. Also, The Seasonal 
Kitchen. Vintage paperback, $4.95. 
These two volumes are based on a 
very healthy attitude toward basic in- 
gredients. The author's latest collec- 
tion, Perla Meyers' From Market to 
Kitchen Cookbook (Harper & Row, 
$15), is a large, ambitious work with 
many rich, ambitious recipes; it 
doesn't contain as much information 
about shopping as the title might 
indicate. 

Olney, Judith. Comforting Food. Athe- 
neum, $10.95 (scheduled for December 
publication). The writing is a little 
cooey and precious, but the food 
would comfort anyone. 

Poole, Shona Crawford. The Christmas 
Cookbook. Atheneum, $10.95. Oh, 
what horrors most of these festival 
grab bags are — and how nice to find 
one full of genuinely interesting 
dishes. 

Toklas, Alice B. The Alice B. Toklas 
Cook Book. Anchor (Doubleday) pa- 
perback, $2.50. Great fun, notwith- 
standing an occasional clinker. 

General Reference. 
Odds and Ends 

Beard, fames, Milton Glaser, and Bur- 
ton Wolf, editors. The Cooks' Cata- 
logue (expanded edition). Harper & 
Row, $19.95; Avon paperback, $8.95. 
All you ever wanted to know about 
cookware. Alas, it's already in need 
of more updating, but there is 
enough ageless information here to 
give you a steer in the right direction. 

Bickel, Walter, editor of fifth English- 
language edition. Hering's Diction- 
ary of Classical and Modern Cookery. 
Virtue & Company, Ltd. (London); 
American price, $21.95. A special- 
ized professional tool. 
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56 herbs, 70 proof, and 100% unexpected. 



The 46 rh in our series. Herb liqueur imported by Sidney Frank Importing Co., New York, N Y. 



Capon, Robert Farrar. The Supper of 
the Lamb. Harvest/HBJ paperback, 
$3.95. All the things that never get 
into cookbooks. Get it! 

Fisher, M.F.K. The Art of Eating. Vin- 
tage paperback, $6.95. Includes How 
to Cook a Wolf, Consider the Oyster, 
Serve It Forth, The Gastronomical 
Me, and An Alphabet for Gourmets. 
Justly beloved lessons in the art of 
living with food. 

Jones, Evans, editor. A Food Lover's 
Companion. Harper & Row, $13.95. 
Snippets and gleanings from practi- 
cally everyone who has ever had any- 
thing to say about food, from Eras- 
mus to Mark Twain. 

Lappe, Frances Moore. Diet for a Small 
Planet (revised edition). Ballantine 
paperback, $3.95; also ring-bound 
edition, $4.95. Many of Lappgs rec- 
ipes are less than enchanting, but her 
treatment of the political realities of 
food ought to be required reading. 

Tannahill, Reay. Food in History. Stein 
and Day, $15; Stein and Day paper- 
back, $4.95. Much witty, clear, well- 
directed thinking and writing; an end- 
less source of out-of-the-way facts, wm 



Where to Get Them 

Fifth Avenue bookstore country, 
between 47th and 57th streets, will 
yield practically anything that is 
still in print and a lot of things on 
their way out of print. Doubleday 
at 57th Street is usually the best 
place to start looking for something. 
Scribners (48th Street) has a some- 
what smaller but very good choice; 
B. Dalton (52nd Street) has an enor- 
mous and rather odd selection, in- 
cluding some unexpected treasures. 
Remarkable things turn up as re- 
mainders on the Barnes & Noble 
counters. Brentano's near 47th Street, 
recently disrupted by remodeling, 
has a fairly good selection. 

Italian-language cookbooks can 
be found at Rizzoli (56th Street), 
French at the Rockefeller Center Li- 
brairie de France (which has Span- 
ish-language works in addition to 
French). Another source of Spanish- 
language cookbooks is, for some 
reason, B. Dalton. 

For rare or out-of-print works, 
there is the Corner Book Shop (102 
Fourth Avenue, at 11th Street), 
which will also order books from 
overseas and generally attracts seri- 
ous cookbook buffs like a large 
and somewhat dusty magnet. 

There is also a fine sampling of 
French- and Italian-language books 
among the interesting selection at 
Quinion (541 Hudson Street, near 
Charles Street), a shop which spe- 
cializes in books on cooking. — A.M. 



THE NICKOL AUS 20% OFF 
SALE. AN OPPORTUNITY NO 
BODY SHOULD MISS. 



GNickglaus 
Exercise 
Ceqters 

Manhattan 
East 

250 3rd Ave. 
673-6265 

767 Lex. at 60th St. 
355-2693 
509 5th Ave. 
986-9100 
308 E. 73rd St. 
472-3030 
West 

237 W. 72nd St. 
877-0755 
Wall Street 
75 Maiden Lane 
425-3915 
Man has wt 
516-627-4892 




From now until 
December 31, you can get a 
flatter stomach, trimmer 
waist, straighter spine and 
thicker wallet from 
Nicholaus. 

Because we're reducing 
our prices by 209f . 

As always, the 30 
movements which make up 

Come in or send $13.75 for our new 145-page book "The Nickolaus 
Technique," step-by-step instructions, with photos. Or Warm-Up Exer- 
cises on cassette, $9.95. Write: Nickolaus Exercise Centers. Dept. M. 509 
Fifth Avenue, N Y, N Y 10017. 



the Nickolaus Techinque 
help shape and strengthen 
your body in a mere two 
hours a week. If you move 
now, they'll trim your 
expenses as well. 

So call and ask for a 
sample lesson. That costs 
nothing at all. 



Philadelphia 

215-546-2860 
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Now when you take the American Express Card 
to Bloomingdale's, anything is possible. 




The American Express 1 Card. Don't leave home without it. 
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Just Fur Fun 



By John Duka 




Pantasy 
furs, like 
this one 
designed by 
the Fendi sisters, 
are relatively new 
to the fur scene. 
They are 
extravagantly 
beautiful, made of 
unusual fur, and, 
sometimes, not 
very warm. But 
this one is. Of 
coral-dyed mole 
with a quilted 
satin bow, it costs 
$12,000 at 
Bergdorf 
Goodman. The 
diamond-and-ruby 
earrings will be 
available at 
auction at Sotheby 
Parke Bernet (980 
Madison Avenue, 
near 76th Street) 
December 5 and 6. 



Buying a fur is the easiest thing in the world to do. 
All it takes is a lot of money and a little knowledge (a 
dangerous thing). To begin, there are basically three 
different kinds of fur coats: those designed primarily 
for warmth, fantasy or fashion furs, and synthetic furs. 

The most common of the warm furs are mink, 
sable, fox, fisher, beaver, Swakara, and lynx. Of these, 
mink, sable, and fisher are the true investment furs. 
When shopping for these, look for dense underhair 
(rub your finger across the fur) and uniform guard 
hairs (outer hairs). With mink, a low nap (short guard 
hairs) is desirable. 



Photographed by Andrea Blanch. Hair by Pamela Gelger. 
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Fantasy furs are totally extravagant. Made of such 
precious furs as chinchilla and mole, they come in a 
variety of colors— coral, blue, or red, for instance — and 
often the fur is teamed with such fabrics as satin or 
velvet. These innovatively styled garments are most 
likely designed by the Fendi sisters, Karl Lagerfeld, 
Pat Iuto, Conrad Bell, or Perry Ellis. While some of 
them are warm, warmth is not the operative dynamic 
here. Appearance is. 

But the most important thing to know about a fur 
is that it should fit you perfectly, like a cloth coat. It 
should not overpower you or be too snug. And remem- 
ber: Fur prices have increased this year by as much 
as 20 percent and are destined only to get higher. So 
if you're going to buy, buy now. — 





Swakara 
stands for 
South 
West African 
karakul and also 
describes the fleece 
of the Persian 
lamb, or karakul, 
which is stylish 
once more and 
was used for this 
jacket (left) by 
Karl Lagerfeld for 
Chloe, $2,000 at 
Henri Bendel. 
One of the 
great things about 
Swakara is that it 
can be designed to 
be worn strictly as 
apparel. Here it is 
shown with a wool 
skirt also by 
Lagerfeld, $375 
at Bendel's. 



The impact 
2 . 
expensive 

fantasy furs has 
caused a 
resurgence of 
interest in 
whimsical 
synthetic furs, like 
this acrylic- 
leopard blazer by 
Carol Horn 
(above), $150 
at Ann Taylor 
and Bonwit Teller. 
Bromine leather 
scarf by fudith 
Van Amringe, $65 
at Bendel's; 
glasses, $69 at the 
Ultimate Spectacle 
(1032 Third 
Avenue, at 61st 
Street); golden 
bracelet by 
Bonwillum, $24 at 
Saks Fifth Avenue. 
For pure warmth, 
white fox with 
beige stippling 
(right), $6,400 at 
Bendel's. The 
longer the hair on 
a fox, the more 
expensive the coat. 
Suede pumps, 
$150 at Manolo 
Blahnik (758 
Madison Avenue, 
near 65th Street); 
suede bucks by 
Cole-Haan, $55 at 
Bloomingdale's. 
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Photo: top, Alan L. Weinberg. Interiors by P«tino-Wolf . 
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Nim Ghimpsky 
And How He Grew 

An interview with Herbert Terrace by Susana Duncan 

... Dr. Terrace brought up a chimpanzee like a human child for 
four years, to see if it could learn to use a human language . . . 




Monkey talk: Terrace's chimp learned 200 words in American sign language. One of his favorites was this sign, "Hug. 



Some of us have the good fortune 
to see our projects succeed and others 
have the good fortune to know they 
have failed. Either way there is the 
freedom of certainty. But for Herbert 
Terrace neither is true. 

For the past four years, Terrace, a 
professor of psychology at Columbia 
University, has been on a pe- 
culiarly hazardous intellectual quest: 



He has been trying to demonstrate that 
a chimpanzee can be taught to use a 
human language. 

Only fifteen years ago, psychologists, 
linguists, and philosophers regarded the 
ability to use words as uniquely hu- 
man. Then scientists managed to teach 
some higher primates — half a dozen 
chimpanzees and a gorilla — extensive 
vocabularies in one or another visual 



language. Some used plastic chips as 
words, some punched symbols onto a 
computer console, and others per- 
formed in the complex silent language 
of hand signs used by the deaf. Some 
were even able to make strings of sym- 
bols that looked like sentences. These 
experiments seemed to be putting us 
on the road to better understanding the 
relationship between thought and lan- 
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Illustration by Frank Morris. 



guage as well as the gap between hu- 
man and animal intelligence. 

But Terrace, a behavioral scientist 
and researcher who had studied with 
B. F. Skinner, felt there was something 
amiss. The apes, he believed, were not 
learning a language: They had merely 
mastered an elaborate system of tricks 
for obtaining rewards. While Terrace 
acknowledged that apes could learn 
words, he saw no proof that they could 
arrange those words in sentences ac- 
cording to a set of rules, that they 
could create their own sentences appro- 
priate to new situations. He decided to 
see if he could teach these skills to an 
animal of his own. 

Terrace obtained an infant male chim- 
panzee from Dr. William Lemmon's 
primate center in Norman, Oklahoma; 
persuaded a former student and her 
family to keep him in their West Side 
townhouse; acquired a videotape ma- 
chine; recruited teachers proficient in 
American sign language; and raised 
more than $250,000 from the W. T. 
Grant Foundation, the Harry Frank 
Guggenheim Foundation, and the Na- 
tional Institutes of Mental Health. 
By December 1973, Project Nim was 
under way. The chimp, named Nim 
Chimpsky (after linguist Noam Chom- 
sky), was taught hand signs from day 
one. His teachers conversed mostly in 
sign language when they were with 
him, and during his every waking 
hour he was accompanied by a teach- 
er. For up to six hours every day 
he was taken to a special classroom at 
Columbia, where he was taught to rec- 
ognize and make the signs for the peo- 
ple, objects — books, toys, food — and ac- 
tivities in his world. Terrace and Nim's 
teachers made notes and videotapes of 
signs, facial expressions, and their con- 
texts. 

In 1975, New York Magazine paid 
a visit to Terrace and Nim at Columbia 
("First Message From the Planet of the 
Apes," by Stuart Baur, February 24, 

Family portrait: 

Nim with first human 
mother, Stephanie 
LaFarge. 




1975). In a small, well-lit classroom in 
the Schermerhorn Building on Morning- 
side Heights, a young chimpanzee 
wearing bright - red boiler pants and a 
striped T-shirt signed hug to Ter- 
race. At this point Nim was one and a 
half and had already mastered twelve 
signs — nouns and verbs. 

Now, four years later, Project Nim 
is complete, and Terrace has written a 
book, Nim, about his work, which will 
soon be published by Alfred A. Knopf. 
In Nim, Terrace describes how he 
changed his mind about the outcome 
of his project. His published opinion, 
which is scientifically rigorous, leaves 
much unsaid about what he feels Nim 
may actually have achieved. I spoke 
to Dr. Terrace about how he thinks 
Nim, language, and Homo sapiens fared 
in his experiment. 

Question: Dr. Terrace, some animals 
have languages. How is human lan- 
guage different? 

Answer: Animals do communicate in 
a number of different ways. Many species 
of birds, for example, sing one song 
when in distress, another when court- 
ing, and still another when asserting 
territorial rights. But most animal 
sounds are inflexible in their meaning 
— animals usually make the same 
sound in the same situation, and it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to get them 
to produce the sounds in another situ- 
ation. By contrast, human language is 
flexible and creative. A sound can con- 
vey any of a number of different mean- 
ings, and there is no one sound for any 
meaning. For example, "essen," "man- 
ger," and "eat" all have the same 
meaning. 

Q. A dog can be taught to respond 
to commands — "Sit," "Stay," "Quiet," 
and so on. Aren't these examples of an 
animal's learning the meaning of words? 

A. Yes. But human language is dis- 
tinctive because we use sentences. Un- 
like words, whose meanings can be 



learned one by one, most sentences are 
not learned but created spontaneously, 
according to a set of rules, as the need 
arises. That's a big difference. Using 
grammar, we can create an infinite 
number of sentences. So far, there is vir- 
tually no evidence that animals can 
create sequences of the "words" they 
have been taught, at least not in any 
systematic way. 

Q. Some apes have produced se- 
quences of words such as "Mary give 
Sarah apple," or "Please machine give 
apple." Why did you think they were 
not using grammar? 

A. Using a series of symbols is not 
the same as creating a sentence. For 
example, there is nothing grammatical 
about dialing a string of numbers to 
make a phone call, or setting a series 
of dials to open a combination lock. 
The ape you're speaking of only had 
to push four buttons on her computer 
console in the correct order to get food 
from a machine. She did not need to 
appreciate the meaning of any of the 
words or the reason for their being in 
a certain order. After I read the initial 
report of her ability to "write" sen- 
tences on her computer console, I felt 
I could teach a pigeon to perform a 
comparable task. A few years later, 
with a colleague and two students, I 
trained pigeons to peck a sequence of 
four colors to obtain food. Obviously 
the birds did not need a grammar to 
do this. 

Q. In Project Nim, you wanted to 
show that Nim was using a grammar 
to combine his signs. How could you 
do that? 

A. Unfortunately, there is no de- 
cisive test to show that a particular 
string of words is a sentence. Imagine 
a monkey that knew no language at all 
randomly tapping typewriter keys. He 
would, in theory, stand a chance of 
producing a sentence that made sense 
to a human. If you only looked at the 
meaningful string you might conclude 



Baby talk: Nim 

combines the signs 
more and eat for 
another bite of 
banana. 




First word: In his 

classroom with 
teacher Laura Pelitto, 
Nim signs drink. 



Phoios: H. S. Terrace. 
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. . After learning the signs for angry and bite, Nim often used 
them instead of biting. The sign stood for the act..." 



that it was a sentence, but if you 
looked at the same monkey's total out- 
put, you would see it for what is was: 
a chance utterance. 

In order to show that Nim's se- 
quences of signs were grammatical, I 
knew that, at the very least, I would 
have to collect a large number of his 
sequences and show that one or more 
grammatical rules were needed to ac- 
count for any patterns in them. With- 
out such data all we have are anec- 
dotes about what an ape signed and a 
human's interpretation of what the ape 
meant. 

Q. Was this one of the problems 
with other ape studies? 

A. That and several others. It was 
claimed that Washoe, the first chimp 
to learn sign language, had created ele- 
mentary sentences by signing combina- 
tions such as more drink, water bird 
(upon seeing a swan) , and so on. I 
was skeptical of that claim for a num- 
ber of reasons. With one minor excep- 
tion, the investigators reported Wash- 
oe's signs in the order in which they 
would be used in English, irrespective 
of their actual order of occurrence ("More 
drink" and "Drink more" were both 
recorded as "More drink"). Thus they 
couldn't show whether or not Washoe 
used the position of certain signs as a 
grammatical device. So it seems pru- 
dent to view Washoe's combinations as 
random combinations of signs. 

It is also possible that Washoe's 
combinations were just separate signs, 
each appropriate to the situation on 
hand. For example, Washoe could have 
signed more in order to obtain another 
drink. If the teacher withheld the 
drink, it was reasonable for Washoe, 
knowing that she had to sign in order 



to get her way, to sign drink, another 
sign appropriate to such situations. 
Likewise, when asked "What that?" in 
the presence of a swan swimming on a 
lake, Washoe may have first signed 
water and, when the answer wasn't 
accepted, bird. 

Q. What was the first sign Nim 
made? And how old was he? 

A. Nim signed drink when he was 
two and a half months old. 

Q. Was he exceptionally intelligent? 

A. There are no standardized tests 
of intelligence for infant chimpanzees, 
but Nim seemed exceptionally alert to 
changes in his environment, clever 
about solving puzzles and manipulating 
objects, and curious about anything 
new, whether it was a person, a flower, 
a tool, or a picture book. 

Q. How many words did he eventu- 
ally master? 

A. Nim learned to produce 125 
signs. In each case he satisfied our cri- 
terion that three teachers independently 
observe him make the sign on a dif- 
ferent occasion, and that the sign occur 
at least once on five successive days. 
These included verbs, such as jump, 
tickle, play, run, and hug; common 
nouns, such as book, cat, baby, apple, 
banana; pronouns such as me, you; 
names, such as Herb, Laura, Susan, 
Bill, and Dick; and prepositions, such 
as in. 

Q. What evidence is there that Nim 
understood the meaning of the signs 
he used? 

A. Nim's comprehension was re- 
vealed by his behavior. For example, 
he picked up a bottle of cleanser. He 
was about to drink it when one of his 
teachers saw him from another room. 
She frantically signed, "No, put it 

Getting dressed 

Nim asks for his 
shirt. He can dress 
himself. 



down." He did immediately. On the 
basis of tests such as asking Nim to 
pick out an object, say a hairbrush, 
from a row of objects, I estimate thai 
Nim understood at least 200 signs. 

Q. How was Nim taught to make a 
sign? 

A. We used a ihree-stage approach. 
First the teacher molded his hands into 
the correct configuration. Once Nim 
seemed to be able to physically pro- 
duce the sign, the teacher prompted 
him by either making the sign or some 
portion of it. Finally, he was required 
to make the sign without any help 
from the teacher. 

Q. What did Nim like to talk about? 

A. At first, as with a child, his world 
was centered on himself. He signed 
me and asked for food and drink and 
to be hugged. Later he learned to sign 
you and the names of his teachers. 
Then tickle, run, and play became 
popular topics of conversation. 

Q. Did Nim have a sense of humor? 

A. Nim never told any jokes, but 
he smiled spontaneously, and often 
smiled in response to his teachers' 
smiles and laughs. At various times he 
would hide something that he knew 
was important to his teacher, or steal 
some food and then display an unmis- 
takable grin. 

Q. What is the most surprising thing 
Nim said? 

A. The general category of Nim's 
"spontaneous" signs was the most sur- 
prising — the ones that Nim made with- 
out the teacher's first signing anything 
to him. One spontaneous sign that both 
surprised and pleased me occurred 
when I was driving Nim home from his 
classroom at Columbia. I stopped the 
car at a light and a bus pulled up be- 




Toi let- trained: 

Nim says "Dirty" to 
loyce Butler. He wants 
to use the bathroom. 



A fib: Nim avoids 
Dick Sanders's eyes 
as he signs he wants 
to sleep during 
a lesson 
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side us. The driver took this moment 
to pour himself a cup of coffee. Point- 
ing at the driver, Nim signed drink. It's 
my hunch that he was making a spon- 
taneous comment, not asking for a drink 
for himself — a hunch borne out by the 
fact that he had just had a drink of 
orangeade and a few minutes later, at 
home, showed no interest when offered 
a choice of any one of his favorite 
drinks. 

Q. Was Nim duplicitous? 

A. At least two situations come to 
mind in which Nim's signing and be- 
havior did not match what I inferred 
to be his intentions. One has to do 
with his use of such signs as dirty and 
sleep. Because of our conscientious ef- 
forts to toilet-train him, Nim learned 
that whenever he signed dirty he would 
be taken to the bathroom. Likewise, he 
learned that when he signed sleep he 
would be taken up to his bedroom. Sub- 
sequently, Nim signed dirty when he 
did not need to use the toilet, and sleep 
when he was not sleepy. This seems 
very similar to a child's saying "I have 
to go to sleep" in order to get out of 
an unpleasant situation. Nim also 
seemed to misrepresent his actual feel- 
ings in difficult situations. After some 
mischief, such as stealing food from an 
open cabinet that was usually locked, 
or hiding a teacher's briefcase, he often 
acted quite content, as if nothing un- 
toward had happened. Later, when his 
teacher made it clear to Nim that he or 
she wasn't fooled, his look of content- 
ment was replaced by a worried look; 
often he contritely signed sorry or hug, 
and sought to be reassured that his 
teacher still loved him. 

Q. What do you think that means? 

A. The deliberate misuse of a sign in 
order to achieve a desirable end is evi- 
dence that Nim understood the power 
of the word. 

Q. Did Nim ever use signs to express 
emotions? 

A. Nim learned to sign angry and 



Clever Nim: He 

correctly signs cat to 
Butler. Bill Tynan 
dictates notes. 



bite when he was frustrated and want- 
ed to attack his teachers. After he made 
these signs, his anger appeared to sub- 
side, and he would not commit any 
physical acts of aggression. As far as 
I know, there is no other example of 
an animal substituting an arbitrary sign 
for an act. 

Q. Did Nim invent any signs? 

A. He invented signs for hand cream 
and play. In order to request some 
hand cream, Nim rubbed his hands to- 
gether as if he were rubbing cream on 
them. In American sign language 
there is no standard sign for hand 
cream, so we accepted Nim's invention. 
The standard sign for play was not 
part of our initial list of signs. On one 
occasion, Nim imitated his teachers, 
who where sitting in a circle around 
him and clapping their hands. After 
that he would clap his hands whenever 
he wanted to play. 

Q. In other chimp studies, the ani- 
mals have been kept in a cage, but Nim 
was treated like a human infant. He 
learned to dress himself, brush his 
teeth, prepare meals, and clean up. 
Why did you choose this approach? 

A. Not so much to make him a mid- 
dle-class chimpanzee, but to encourage 
him to sign. Without a strong bond 
with a parent and a desire to please 
that parent, it is doubtful that human 
infants would ever learn to use a lan- 
guage. I wanted Nim to be just as con- 
cerned about his status in the eyes of 
his teachers as he would be about food 
and drink. I felt this would motivate 
him to use sign language not just to de- 
mand things, but to try to please us, 
and to describe his feelings and his 
opinions of people and objects. 

Q. How did you know Nim was 
motivated to sign? 

A. Often he would hold his hands 
out to indicate that he wanted to sign 
but that he needed the teacher to re- 
mind him how to make a particular 
sign. He would offer no resistance when 
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". . . After Nim committed some act of mis- 
chief, he would sign sorry or hug . . ." 



the teacher put his hands in the correct 
position. Also, he often signed simply 
to direct someone else's interest toward 
something that stimulated him. For 
instance he spontaneously signed "Red 
flower" when out walking, and then 
showed no interest when offered the 
object he signed about. 

Q. Was there a critical learning pe- 
riod for Nim? 

A. Nim learned the signs of his vo- 
cabulary at a fairly constant rate. Any 
variations resulted mainly because of 
changes in personnel. I think I may 
have missed a critical learning period 
when Nim was very young and help- 
less. He might have become more pro- 
ficient had he gotten into the habit of 
having to sign for things he wanted 
during those early months before he 
could reach for them. 

Q. How did Nim's language learn- 
ing compare with a child's? 

A. As children learn more words, the 
length of their word groups increases 
regularly. This is true of both children 
who speak and children who use sign 
language. During the last two years of 
the project, most of Nim's communica- 
tions were of only two signs. 

As children get older, they tend to 
imitate less and are more likely to ex- 
pand on what the parent has just said. 
As Nim grew older, his tendency to imi- 
tate increased; his tendency to expand 
remained fairly constant at a low level. 
Also, children learn the give-and-take 
of conversation at a fairly young age. 
They learn to listen while the parent 
talks and to speak after the parent 
stops talking. Interruptions are rare 
events. Nim, on the other hand, was as 
likely to interrupt his teacher as not. 

Q. Nim once uttered a sequence six- 



Say "Nose": Nim 

learns to name parts 
of the body. 



teen signs long — give orange me give 
eat orange me eat orange give me eat 
orange give me you. He talked about 
his emotions and the world around 
him, he was socialized and clearly mo- 
tivated to sign, but did he ever make 
a sentence? 

A. Nim's teachers recorded more 
than 20,000 of his utterances, more 
than half of which contained two or 
more signs. My analysis of these com- 
binations showed that many of them 
followed a regular pattern. That led me 
to believe that Nim was creating primi- 
tive sentences. 

In many cases he used particular 
signs in either the first or the second 
position of two-sign combinations, no 
matter what other sign he combined it 
with. For example, he signed more in 
the first position in 85 percent of his 
two-sign utterances containing more: 
"More banana," "More hug," and so on. 
When he signed give, it too would 
appear in the first position (75 percent 
of the time). Moreover, he usually put 
a transitive verb ("hug," "give") before 
the object "me" or "Nim." 

Q. Did you consider other explana- 
tions for these regularities? 

A. Yes, but I ruled them out. For 
example, Nim could have been imitat- 
ing what his teachers were signing. 
But they had no reason to sign many 
of the combinations Nim produced, be- 
cause they would not have thought he'd 
respond. They would not have signed 
"Tickle me" before he showed any in- 
terest in tickling them, for instance, so 
there would have been no sign pattern 
for him to imitate. 

Q. Couldn't his combinations have 
been randomly arranged, like those of 
the monkey at the typewriter? 
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A. Not according to the statistical 
analyses. They also showed that Nim 
was not simply putting a particular sign 
in the first and second positions of two- 
sign combinations because he preferred 
them in those positions; rather, the order 
seemed to reflect an intentional change 
in meaning — "You tickle me," for ex- 
ample, instead of "Me tickle you." Fi- 
nally, the sheer number of Nim's com- 
binations made it highly unlikely that 
he had learned them by rote. 

Q. So you had it — a chimpanzee 
who could create sentences. You must 
have felt very pleased. 

A. I certainly did. As far as I knew, 
Nim's combinations and the regularities 
they contained were unique. They also 
seemed to provide the first objective 
evidence that a signing chimpanzee 
could create a sentence. Having con- 
vinced myself that many of Nim's two- 
sign combinations were grammatical, I 
began to examine his longer combina- 
tions. The regularities in these combi- 
nations would provide even stronger 
evidence of an ability to create sen- 
tences other than two-sign combinations. 
While photographing one of Nim's ses- 
sions I captured what I thought was a 
good example of a three-sign combina- 
tion. Nim was sitting in front of his 
teacher, Susan Quinby, who was hold- 
ing a cat that Nim wanted to hug. With 
great precision, Nim signed, "Me hug 
cat." That and other similar photo- 
graphs convinced me (as well as many 
proficient signers, many of whom were 
originally skeptics) that Nim had cre- 
ated a three-sign sentence. 

Q. Then what happened? 

A. We kept two kinds of records. 
In one, the teacher would dictate as 
much as possible of what Nim signed — 
which hand he had used, the accuracy 
and appropriateness of each message, 
and so forth — into a cassette recorder. 
When I studied the transcripts of these 
cassettes, I concluded that Nim had a 
grammar. But when Dick Sanders, a 
graduate student who worked with me 
on the project, analyzed the videotapes 
of Nim signing with his teacher, he 
found something that the transcripts 
had not revealed. Many of Nim's signs 
were imitations of his teacher's prior 
signs or promptings. 

Q. What did this mean? 

A. Well, it meant I could no longer 
safely say that Nim had made sentences 
according to a grammar. I developed a 
"wild card" theory of Nim's sentences: 
He seemed to be imitating a few of his 
teacher's signs in the same order and 
adding a few general-purpose signs 
(me, Nim, hug, more, give). 

Q. How do you feel about changing 
your conclusions about Nim's use of 
language? 

A. Well, at first I felt the results of 
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The Great Ape Debate 

Professor Herbert Terrace's conclusion that there is no evidence apes 
can use grammar to construct sentences has shattered the peace that for 
some years reigned in the family of ape-language watchers. As psychologist 
George Miller put it, "For a while it looked as though the people who be- 
lieve apes have language were right. Now that Terrace has provided some 
alternative explanations — apes are imitating their teachers or being prompt- 
ed — the whole debate is once again wide open." 

It certainly is, as we discovered when we asked a panel of experts for 
their opinions on Project Nim: "Maybe Terrace got a dumb chimp," says 
Miller, a professor of psychology at Princeton and former president of the 
American Psychological Association. "Terrace can't say that no chimp could 
use grammar just because Nim didn't." 

Miller believes that apes have already proved their ability to learn to 
use individual words or signs; the question of whether they use grammar 
"remains open. If you say the syntax of a human language is far more com- 
plex than an ape's sequence of signs, 1 would agree. But if you say that apes 
don't have grammar, then you get into the semantic question of what we 
mean by grammar. At that point I don't care one way or the other!" 

Dr. Penny Patterson, a psychologist who has been teaching a gorilla, 
Koko, to use sign language, disagrees vehemently with Terrace. "What 
Terrace says is nonsense, particularly after four years of rather muddle- 
headed methodology — his personnel were not trained, they were not con- 
sistent, and he didn't do the project long enough." Patterson agrees that 
Nim didn't produce sentences, but, she says, "no child could under those 
conditions." Have other apes used grammar? "Nim's vocabulary was too 
restricted; we don't have that problem with Koko. We have an infinite 
number of language samples on tape and videotape." 

Dr. Allen Gardner, of the husband-and-wife team whose chimp Washoe's 
language was criticized by Terrace as either imitative or prompted, com- 
plained: "Terrace has made his spectacular failure into everybody's failure." 
He took a more optimistic view of Terrace's experiments than Terrace him- 
self did: "It's quite possible that Nim was doing more than Terrace says." 

A scientist more in agreement with Terrace is Duane Rumbaugh, chair- 
man of the Department of Psychology at Georgia State University and an 
inventor of "Yerkish," the language of visual symbols that he taught to 
Lana, a chimp at the Yerkes Primate Center of Emory University. "The 
state of the art is that an ape has not yet been shown how to use syntax 
productively. But I'm not ruling out the possibility that one might." Actual- 
ly, Rumbaugh places apes one notch farther down the ladder of achievement 
than Dr. Patterson, Miller, or the Gardners: "I'm not even sure that the 
signs Nim learned had any meaning to him when he couldn't sec the objects 
they represented." 

To linguist Noam Chomsky, the results of Project Nim were to be ex- 
pected. "Language is a highly specialized human ability. It's about as likely 
that an ape will prove to have a language ability as that there is an island 
somewhere with a species of flightless birds waiting for human beings to 
teach them to fly." Chomsky, who is Institute Professor in the Department 
of Linguistics and Philosophy at MIT, finds the whole idea of this kind of 
research "absurd. Would a physiologist interested in studying flight study 
a man jumping? You may laugh at this idea, but a man jumping is closer 
to a chicken flying than an ape will ever come to language. At least a man 
jumping can flap his arms. An ape's use of symbols is in no way homologous 
to human language." Yet Chomsky, who insists that human language is so 
different because of its use of "recursive rules with infinite scope" and "em- 
bedded phrases" (of which this sentence is but a limited example), sees the 
question of whether or not Nim understood words as an open one: "I can't 
tell whether he understood the meaning of the words themselves." 

What do the scientists think of Terrace himself? Miller and Chomsky 
agree with Rumbaugh that "he is to be soundly applauded. He is the first 
researcher who has taught sign language to an ape to have seriously evalu- 
ated and re-evaluated the ape's skills." Miller adds, "Terrace's objectivity is 
refreshing. He has opened up the whole debate, and by and large this is a 
good thing. It's out of this kind of ferment that good new experiments 
emerge." — S.D. 
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Project Nim were negative. For two 
years I had felt 1 had the best evidence 
of a chimp's ability to create sentences, 
and that I had shown that other, sim- 
pler hypotheses could explain Nim's 
combinations. But, as a scientist, I 
could not sweep unanticipated discov- 
eries under the rug. I had no choice 
but to recognize that Nim could com- 
bine signs that had the "look" of a 
sentence but were in fact a mixture of 
his teacher's prior signs and a few 
general-purpose signs. I now see these 
results as positive: They suggest a proc- 
ess that explains how Nim and other 
apes put together strings of signs. In 
looking again at the film The First 
Signs of Washoe, with Laura Petitto, 
one of Nim's teachers and a fluent sign- 
er, we were able to see the same 
kind of imitation and prompting on the 
part of the teacher that I saw in the 
videotapes of Nim. The movie Koko, 
The Talking Gorilla provides yet an- 
other example of an ape imitating its 
teacher's prior signs. 

Q. Do you still think that someone 
may succeed in teaching an animal to 
make sentences? 

A. Before starting Project Nim, 1 as- 
sumed that a chimpanzee has some 
capacity to learn certain aspects of a 
human language, a capacity that is not 
revealed by the demands of a chimpan- 
zee's normal environment. Project Nim 
notwithstanding, that assumption may 
still prove to be correct. I felt, and 
still feel, that the best chance of re- 
vealing that capacity is to provide a 
highly socialized "hothouse" environ- 
ment of intensive signing. I could not 
afford to pay permanent staff, and so 
relied on volunteers. In all, Nim was 
taught by 60 different people, only a 
very few of whom formed close bonds 
with him, so I did not achieve my ideal 
of intensive socialization. I believe a 
project that could guarantee the serv- 
ices of a talented group of six or eight 
teachers to work with a chimpanzee 
for at least five years might well do 
better than Project Nim. 

Q. Where is Nim now? 

A. He's back at the primate center 
in Oklahoma. 

Q. What was his first reaction to an- 
other chimpanzee? 

A. When I returned Nim to Okla- 
homa, I arranged to have him intro- 
duced to a mild, sweet-natured chim- 
panzee named Mack who was a year or 
two older than Nim but not much 
larger. Despite many attempts to put 
Nim at ease, he persisted in avoiding 
Mack during their first three introduc- 
tions. During the fourth attempt to get 
them together, I began to feel quite pes- 
simistic about Nim's ability to get along 
with another chimp after almost four 
years of living with people. But I pushed 
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TO THE EROTIC BAKER 

To fill up on our grown up 
stocking sluffers. and to 
order one of our world 
famous custom cakes for 
I he holly days. 
73 Wc-sl 83rd SI 362 7557 1 1 7 Christopher Si. 989-8846 





". . . Nim invented some signs— he would 
clap his hands when he wanted to play . . ." 



them together, and as soon as they 
touched there was a magical change in 
Nim's attitude. Nim and Mack began to 
tussle and play as only chimps can 
play with each other.- A few moments 
later, I separated them and tried to set 
up situations in which Nim would sign 
to Mack. First, I gave Mack a hat I 
knew Nim wanted. Nim signed hat, 
but I could not say with certainty that 
Nim was signing to Mack. He could 
have been signing to me or to Mack's 
handler. What is needed is a situation 
in which two chimpanzees who know 
how to sign are left by themselves. 
Their signing to one another would be 
an impressive demonstration of a chim- 
panzee using a foreign language. 

Q. Have you been to visit Nim? 

A. Almost precisely a year after 1 
returned Nim to Oklahoma, I went to 
visit him. I arranged to have Nim tak- 
en for a walk in a field where I was 
sitting out of view behind a tree. Just 
before Nim approached the tree, 1 
stepped out so that he could see me. 
Nim's reaction was instantaneous and 
dramatic. He literally jumped into my 
arms while screeching and signing hug. 
He then settled down and began groom- 
ing me: First he unbuttoned my shirt 
and groomed my chest; then he took 
off my shoes and socks and groomed 
my feet, just as he had done dozens 
of times while I was with him in New 
York. In order to see what Nim remem- 
bered of sign language, I held up my 
shoes and presented some other objects, 
the names of which Nim used to sign 
when he was in New York. In each 
case I was very careful not to sign the 
name of the object I wanted him to 
identify (a bat, a ball, a banana, a pic- 
ture of a cat, a toothbrush, and so on). 



A sentence: For two 

years Terrace thought 
this unprompted 
sequence . . 



Within twenty minutes, Nim correctly 
signed nineteen unprompted signs. I was 
told that Nim showed little interest in 
signing with his human caretaker after 
his arrival at the Oklahoma primate 
center. Indeed, those who watched my 
reunion with Nim were quite amazed 
at his proficiency as a signer. All this 
confirmed my conviction that a strong 
bond with a chimp is a necessary foun- 
dation for communicating with it in 
sign language. 

Q. In 10 percent of Nim's sequences, 
there is no prompting evident. Might 
these be sentences? 

A. They're a glimmer of hope, not 
enough in itself, but enough to leave 
open the possibility that Nim or other 
apes could create sentences. 

Q. Where do you think research on 
apes using language is headed? 

A. I expect that more emphasis will 
be placed on an ape's use and under- 
standing of words rather than on its 
ability to create sentences. While this 
research is less ambitious than the hope 
of getting an ape to master some of the 
creative features of human language, 
it may shed light on an important and 
difficult problem: the relationship be- 
tween thought and language. Suppose, 
for example, that a chimp was given 
the problem of discriminating between 
two objects, one smooth and one rough. 
It is likely that it would be able to do 
so more readily if it first learned, in 
other contexts, the adjectives "smooth" 
and "rough." Such findings, in proper- 
ly controlled experiments, could show 
how language facilitates thought. 

Q. Dr. Terrace, would you ever un- 
dertake another ape-language study? 

A. No. But I certainly hope that 
someone will. awa 




. . ."Me that hug," 

was a sentence. Nim was 
asking to hug a cat. 
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"KkirftS taste of caviar 
wasn't what you expected, either. 

It didn't taste the way it looked. 
And it took a little getting used to. 

Many of life's rare pleasures are 
like that. 

Including Aalborg Akvavit (pro- 
nounced Aqua-veet). 

It looks a lot like vodka. Clean 
and clear. But there all similarities 
end. Because instead of being bland. 
Aalborg Akvavit has a distinctive 
taste. Crisp and fresh like caraway. 



It's a taste you have to experience 
to understand. 

And like so many of life's rare 
pleasures. Aalborg Akvavit may 
take a little getting used to. 

Of course, those ever inventive 
Danes, whose national drink it's 
been for 500 years, have already fr 
thought of that. 

You can start by mixing 
Akvavit with tomato juice to 



make a Danish Man-. Or pour it 
over ice with a twist. Or drink it 
the way the Danes do. Straight. 
Straight from the freezer. And 
chase it with your favorite frosty 
beer. (The two were made for 
each other. ) In no time at all. you 



- will have added another of life's 
rare pleasures to your life. 
Aalborg Akvavit. 
Acquire some soon. 





The taste 
worth 
acquiring 
a taste for. 

©1979 Somerset Importers. Ltd. 
New York. N.Y.. 80 Proof. 




Tsformally we take 
two days to unwind on 
vacation. Here we unwind 
l when we step off the plane." 

John and Judy Johnson reminisce about their third trip to Bermuda. 

1 

"We always feel like Bermuda is our 
home. It's perfectly charming here." 



"It's such a gentle and civilized island. 
We love it this time of year." 



"There's so much antiquity, so much to see. 



We loved Fort St. Catherine." 



'One of the highlights of Rendezvous Time! 

BERMUDA FESTIVAL 80 



From Jan. 17 through Feb. 23, thirty-eight 
consecutive nightly performances by 
internationally famous concert artists: 
music, drama, dance, opera. 



See your travel agent or write Bermuda, Dept. 628, 630 Fifth Avenue, N Y. 
10020 or Suite 1010. 44 School St., Boston. Mass. 02108 
or 300 North State St.. Chicago. Ill 60610 
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BEST 
BETS 

Recommendations of events, 
places, and phenomena 
of particular interest this week 

By Nancy McKeon 




Origami Pro Nobis 

Michael Shall folds paper. You can 
see his origami-trimmed tree at the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. You can learn some of his 
skills at his series of holiday 
workshops. 

NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY/ 790-6445 




Watercolorful 

James McMuIlan is an illustrator's illustrator. His work enhanced a Nik Cohn 
article in New York that turned into Saturday Night Fever. It graces this 
week's cover. A retrospective gives us a decadeful of his watercolors. 
the visual arts museum/209 East 25rd Street /November 29-December 19 
Monday-Thursday noon-9 p.m., Fridays 11 a.m.-4:Z0 p.m. 



Best Boots 

We've seen cowboy boots. We've 
even seen cowboy rain boots. But 
top fashion models spied these hot- 
hot colors (five in all) in Italy, and 
now they're here ($38). Happy 
trails, indeed. — Richard Buckley 
street shoes/841 Lexington Avenue, 
at 64th Street/ 570-0440 



rev 




Branch Store 

White spruces are no match for overheated apartments. The needles of blue spruces are too sharp for families with 
young children. The traditional balsams are the most fragrant. The folks at Evergreen East Plantations know their 
Christmas trees, and their lot — the largest in Manhattan — is also among the cheapest. On the Upper West Side, they 
deliver free to the likes of Leonard Bernstein and Faye Dunaway. They deliver elsewhere in Manhattan for a fee. 
evergreen east plantations, inc. /Columbus Avenue from 90th to 91st Street /877-1 240 



Photos: left. Sigrid Lsirada: right, Nana Wannabe. Illustration: bottom. James Reyman. 
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Wine / Alexis Bespalof f 

WARMING REDS 

FOR THE WINTER RLUES 



". . . The red wines of the Rhone, relatively generous and full- 
bodied, are particularly appropriate for this time of year . . ." 




My first extensive tour of the vine- 
yards of France, in the summer of 
1963, began in Chateauneuf-du-Pape. 
At the time, I was preoccupied with 
whether or not I was supposed to spit 
out the wines 1 would be offered. As it 
happens, the estate I visited had such 
a spotless cellar that I decided to swal- 
low the barrel samples; my first spit 
took place the next day in Beaujolais, 
in a cellar with an earthen floor. 

Despite that early visit to the Rhone 
valley, and several subsequent ones, I 
find that I don't often choose Rhone 
wines in restaurants or drink them at 
home. I therefore decided to try a 
broad range of these wines — and I re- 
discovered both good wines and good 
values from that part of France. What's 
more, the red wines of the Rhone 
(which account for 98 percent of the 
region's production) are relatively gen- 
erous and full-bodied, qualities which 
make them particularly appropriate 
choices for this time of year. 

The Rhone region extends for 120 
miles from Vienne, south of Lyon, to 
Avignon, but it is really made up of 
two separate districts. The vineyards 
around Avignon produce the regional 
appellation Cotes du Rhone (which 



makes up three quarters of the 20 mil- 
lion cases produced in the Rhone) , and 
also include the village appellations 
of Chateauneuf-du-Pape and Gigondas. 
To the north, between Vienne and Va- 
lence, are the vineyards that produce 
Cote Rotie, Hermitage, and Crozes- 
Hermitage. 

The wines of the southern Rh6ne 
are unusual in that, unlike the best 
wines of Bordeaux, Burgundy, and Cal- 
ifornia, they are not made entirely or 
primarily from a single grape variety, 
but from a combination of thirteen. 
Grenache, Carignan, Cinsault, Mour- 
vedre, and Syrah are the best known, 
and each contributes some element to 
the wine — color, bouquet, body, tan- 
nin, alcoholic degree, and so on. Con- 
sequently, good examples give an over- 
all impression of warmth and richness, 
rather than displaying distinctive varie- 
tal characteristics. Also, since each 
property is planted with different pro- 
portions of the permitted varieties, and 
since there is no single style of vitrifi- 
cation, southern Rhone wines can vary 
considerably. 

The Rhone wines that are most read- 
ily available here are those labeled sim- 
ply "Cotes du Rhone," which sell for 



about $4. Poor examples tend to be 
weak, thin, and rather common. Good 
examples are fat, fruity, rather mouth- 
filling wines, such as the excellent Cha- 
teau Malijay 1978 ($3.99). The light 
and attractive 1978 C6tes du Rh6ne of 
Nicolas ($3.49) is another wine in this 
style. 

Within the southern Rhone district, 
about 25 miles northeast of Avignon, 
is the village of Gigondas. It produces 
wines with more individuality and dis- 
tinction than are found in most Cotes 
du Rhone, and in 1971 it was granted 
its own appellation, so that its name 
may now appear alone on a label. The 
four wines from Gigondas that I found 
here were all distinctly better than re- 
gional Cotes du Rhone, and quite dif- 
ferent in style — firm, tannic, with more 
character and structure. The four Gi- 
gondas included Cuvee du President 
1975 ($6.98) and three from the 1976 
vintage — Paul Taboulet Aine ($9.85), 
Chateau Raspail ($6.85), and Nicolas 
($4.49). The Cuv6e du President was 
the best balanced, the laboulet had the 
most tannin and character, and the one 
from Nicolas, although a bit lighter 
than the others, is an excellent value. 

The most famous wine of the Rh6ne 
comes from vineyards around the vil- 
lage of Chateauneuf-du-Pape, about a 
dozen miles from Avignon. The name 
comes from the new castle that was 
built in the fourteenth century as a 
summer residence for one of the 
French popes when the papal seat was 
in Avignon. Although Chateauneuf-du- 
Pape has always been known as a rich 
and generous wine, there has been a 
trend here, as in many traditional wine 
regions, toward light and fruity wines 
that can be consumed soon after they 
are bottled. As a matter of fact, on my 
last visit to the region, in the summer 
of 1978, I was surprised to see a bottle 
of 1977 Chateauneuf-du-Pape nouveau 
on the wine list of one of the better 
restaurants. Nevertheless, I've just 
tasted about fifteen bottles of Chateau- 
neuf from recent vintages, and I was 
struck by how firm and closed the best 
examples were. It seems to me that de- 
spite the talk about new vinification 
methods, good Chateauneuf is very 
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~THE GREATEST 
HOTEL IN 

MEXICO CITY... 

AND THE MOST 
ENJOYABLE ONE" 




That's what travelers say about 
EL PRESIDENTE CHAPULTEPEC. 

Regarded as best in Mexico City, this 
magnificent new 42-story hotel over- 
looks Chapultepec Park right on Re- 
forma Boulevard. It's close to the 
Museum of Anthropology, gardens, 
shops, lakes and monuments. Four 
restaurants, romantic night spots, 
dancing and fine entertainment. House 
of Mn/n'i of Paris. Twenty six ex- 
clusive boutiques. 

For reservations and information call 
EL PRESIDENTE HOTELS 

800-854-2027 
212-757-2981 
Telex: 695-444 

Consult your Travel Agent, he knows us 

EL PRESIDENTE 
CHAPULTEPEC 

CAMPOS ELISEOS No. 218 
MEXICO 5, D.F. 
Bruno R. Lugani 
General Manager 



". . .The 1976, 1971, 1970, and 1967 vintages of 
Chateauneuf-du-Pape were excellent . . ." 



much a wine that requires bottle age. 
The 1976 vintage was one of the best 
of recent years (Rhone vintages do not 
always correspond to those elsewhere 
in France), and I particularly enjoyed 
the elegant and stylish Chateau de 
Beaucastel ($10.99), the firm and tan- 
nic Domaine de la Roquette ($8.49) , 
the rich and youthful Domaine de 
Mont-Redon ($10.98), the young, fla- 
vorful Domaine de Cabrieres ($11.99), 
and the big, well-balanced Chateau- 
neuf of Delas Freres ($13.19). The 
1977 vintage produced somewhat light- 
er wines, but I liked the well-made and 
complex Chateauneuf of Paul Jaboulet 
Aine" ($10.50) . None of these wines is 
yet at its best. 1 was disappointed in 
the few bottles I tried from the 1972, 
1973, and 1974 vintages (except for the 
dependable Chateau La Nerte), but 
came across some splendid wines made 
in 1971. (The 1970s and 1967s are also 
excellent in Chateauneuf.) They con- 
firmed that Chateauneuf is a wine that 
needs time to develop its qualities, and 
the surprising fact is that, at $9 to $12, 
these mature wines cost about the same 
as the excellent, but immature, 1976s. 
Some fine 1971s include the stylish and 
appealing Comte de Lauze, the deep- 
colored, warm, intense Domaine de 
Mont-Redon, and the very fine Clos Pi- 
gnan, combining richness and maturity. 

The northern Rhone wines of Cote 
Rotie, Hermitage, and Crozes-Hermi- 
tage are different from and less well 
known than those of the southern 
Rhone. Production is limited to about 
20,000 cases of Cote Rotie and not 
much more of Hermitage, compared 
with 1 million cases of Chateauneuf. 
Soil and climatic conditions differ — 
Cote Rotie, for example, is 100 miles 
north of Chateauneuf — and the north- 
ern appellations are each produced 
from a single red-grape variety, the 
Syrah. 

Of the three wines, Hermitage is 
probably the best known, perhaps be- 
cause so many retailers quote George 
Saintsbury's remark: "It was the man- 
liest French wine I ever drank." Few 
add that he was writing about a bottle 
of 1846 Hermitage drunk in 1886. (He 
also wrote, less often quoted, "If you 
want delicacy, you don't go to the 
Rhone.") Until the early nineteenth 
century, it was traditional to add 
Hermitage to the wines of Bordeaux, 
and a Bordeaux wine merchant wrote 
that "the Lafite 1795 which was made 
up with Hermitage was the best-liked 
wine of that year." Today Hermitage 



stands on its own. The best Hermitage 
I came across was the 1977 of Paul 
Jaboulet Aine" ($9.75), a rich, positive, 
and very distinguished wine. The 1976 
of Rochette ($8.49) was also attractive, 
if less intense. 

Crozes-Hermitage comes from vine- 
yards that almost encircle those of 
Hermitage, but their soil and exposure 
are not as fine as those of Hermitage, and 
production per acre is much greater, so 
that the wine is lighter and less con- 
centrated. The production of Crozes- 
Hermitage is nearly ten times that of 
Hermitage, and the wine actually sells 
for half that of Hermitage at the prop- 
erty, although there is much less dif- 
ference in the retail prices of the two 
wines here. The well-made 1976 
Crozes-Hermitage of Paul Jaboulet 
Aine" ($5.69) was clearly a smaller 
wine than its Hermitage, and other ex- 
amples of this appellation that I tried 
were either too light or too expensive 
in comparison with Hermitage. 

Cote Rotie is produced on steep hill- 
side vineyards (the name means "roast- 
ed slope") which are so difficult to culti- 
vate that there is still land entitled to 
the appellation that remains unplanted. 
In fact, it is only the recent increase in 
prices paid to growers in Cote Rotie 
and Hermitage that enables them to 
continue producing these wines. The 
vineyards around the nearby village of 
Comas, for example, whose red wines 
have never achieved the same fame, 
will probably be ripped out in the next 
few years and the land used for hous- 
ing developments. 

Cote Rotie is a wine with more fi- 
nesse and more nuances than Hermi- 
tage, which has more power and solid- 
ity. An excellent example is the 1976 
Cote Rotie of Jasmin ($11.99), a deep- 
colored, rich, and elegant wine. Easier 
to find is the well-made 1976 of Ro- 
chette ($11.98). Two stylish and com- 
plex 1973 Cote Roties, at about $10 
each, are those of Paul Jaboulet Aine" 
and Domaine Gerin. Excellent older 
vintages in the northern Rhone are 
1971, 1970, and 1969. 

There's obviously more to the Rhone 
than just cheap Cotes du Rhone, and 
the region provides an interesting and 
diversified range of satisfying red wines 
for the winter months. The 1978 vin- 
tage in the Rhone is considered out- 
standing, by the way, but prices will be 
considerably higher than for the 1976s 
and 1977s, so this may be a good time 
to reacquaint yourself with these 
wines. 
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We know the way to share oar beautiful world with you. 





Discover our beautiful world. If anyone 
deserves a first-hand look, it's you. 



THE AIRLINE OF MEXICO 



Wherever you go . . . whatever 
style you want to travel In... 
we've got the vacation for you! 

Come with us to a land of 
unforgettable vacations. Where 
you can stroll on perfect beaches 
and swim and scuba in some of the 
world's clearest waters. Where city 
life is high-style and village crafts 
are high-expression. Where 
ancient civilizations rub elbows 
with the newest resorts. Where 
vacations are really vacations. 

Wonderful vacations that begin on 
Aeromexico, the Airline of Mexico. 
Fly with us to fascinating places 
like Mexico City, Puerto Vallarta, 
Acapulco, Cancun, Merida. We 
have so many destinations. . .and a 
host of tours that bring out the best 
in everything. Budget tours. And 
tours that reflect the sunny luxury 
that money can buy. 

rrr 1 

I UT MEXICO 

I THE AIRLINE OF MEXICO 

J 190 S.E. Third Avenue 
I Miami, Florida 33131 

| Please send me Aeromexico's 
■ newest tour brochure. 



Name 

Address . 

City 

State 



Zip. 



See your Travel Agent or call our office nearest you: 
Atlanta* Boston* Chicago* Dallas* Denver* El Paso* Honolulu* Houston 
Los Angeles • Miami • Montreal • New York • Orange, Cal. • San Diego 
San Francisco* Seattle* Toronto* Tucson* Vancouver, B.C. • Washington, D.C. 
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Art /John Ashbery 

STILL 
LIVES 



"...We are beginning to realize the importance of our living 'na- 
tional treasures,' instead of trading them for next year's model..." 



A glance at the gallery and museum 
listings this week could give one the 
odd feeling that it's still 1959 on 57th 
Street. Besides the long-awaited Clyf- 
ford Still show at the Met, some of the 
artists currently showing are Giorgio 
Cavallon, James Brooks, Helen Frank- 
enthaler, and Fairfield Porter, while 
recently there have been exhibitions of 
de Kooning, Guston, Vicente, and Sam 
Francis. And this is not some sort of 
trip down memory lane. Except for 
Porter, who died in 1975 at the height 
of his powers, the work of these 
presumed has-beens is brand-new. Even 
the Still "retrospective" has a large 
group of recent pictures which haven't 
been shown before. 

Clearly, Abstract Expressionism is 
good for you. Cavallon, Still, Brooks, 
and Vicente are in their seventies and 
are not merely spry but are producing art 
that continues the story of their earlier 
work and is as strong as if not stronger 
than what went before. Perhaps there is 
also a sign that the public is at last be- 
ginning to recognize the enduring im- 
portance of certain of our living "na- 
tional treasures," instead of trading 
them in for a new model every year. 

The Still show is extraordinary on at 
least two counts: as the revelation of a 
large body of work by a major artist 
more talked about than seen (63 of its 
79 canvases have never been shown 
before) and as theater. Still's legendary 
unwillingness to show his paintings or 
discuss them brought it about that, de- 
spite his acknowledged position as one of 
America's greatest modern artists, few 
have more than a sketchy knowledge of 
his work. This exhibition, one of a 
group of projects which the late Thom- 
as B. Hess brought to his all too brief 
tenure at the Met, certainly helps rem- 
edy the situation, but only somewhat. 
The biographical chronology in the cat- 
alogue, unsigned but probably written 
by the artist, ends on this note: "A very 
large number of pastels were executed 
during this period [the 1970s] which 
have brought enthusiastic response 
from those few who have seen them." 

This show does not shed much light 
on Still's early work. One or two paint- 
ings from the early forties are the only 



ones with stylistic attributes that differ 
substantially from the later work we 
know, yet Still had a retrospective at 
the San Francisco Museum of Art as 
early as 1943, and the catalogue men- 
tions the existence of 350 works done 
before 1945. We get exactly what the 
artist wants us to see, no more. And 
considering the acres of bold, beautiful 
painting which have been installed with 
great dramatic flair at the Met, we can 
hardly complain. Yet, one wonders 
about early works such as the window- 
shade paintings done at Yaddo in 1935, 
which — we have to take the catalogue's 
word for it — "move one with a force at 
once passionate and eternal." 




In fact, a very atypical painting 
titled PH-334 (1942) is one of the high 
points in the show and surely in modern 
American painting as well. A relatively 
smoothly painted black background 
leaves a shape of bare canvas that is 
both precise and unreadable, vaguely 
suggesting a musical instrument, but 
which one? With PH-235 of 1944 we 
are already in recognizable Still coun- 
try. The canvas is mostly black, tra- 
versed by a red parabola. The harsh 
palette and thick impasto, which causes 
some areas to gleam like wet asphalt, are 
having their say, and the smoldering 
argument continues today. 

It is difficult to talk about or assess 



Flame pattern: Clyfford Still's PH-133, i960, 115 by 104 inches; at the Met. 
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THE FASTEST 

FOUR-COIOR CLOSING 
OF ANY WEEKLY 
MAGAZINE 
IN AMERICA. 
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When you can be at the 
center of San Diego's 
attractions... why not? 



Relax beside the bay at our three 
inn places for any 3 days, 2 nights. 
And save with these special 
packages for up to a family of 
4 per room. 

Royal Quality Inn on San Diego Bay 
is the busy traveler's mecca. With 
heated pools, sauna. Sailing and 
sportfishing on the bay. Call (714) 
224-3621. From $7Q. 

Dana Quality Inn & Marina on 
Mission Bay, across from Sea World. 
Boat launching ramp, swimming 
pool. Boat, bike rentals. 

Call (714) 222-6440 From $72. 



Half Moon Inn on Shelter Island 
Tropical gardens, pool, marina. 
Humphrey's restaurant features 
fresh Maine lobster. 
(800) 532-3737 or 
(800) 854-2900. 
From $79 




For reservations, call collect at any 
time. Rates not commissionable, 
tax not included. 
Valid to 12/31/79. 




GREAT PACIFIC HOTELS 






BRUNCH 

FINEST 

OLD FASHIONED 
ICE CREAM PARLOUS 

AFTERTHEATRE SNACKS RESTAURANT 
V OPEN DAILY 1 1A M TO 5AM 355-53357 



New Edition 

Completely updated 

Now covers 50 cities 

"The most valuable coast-to- 
coast gustatory guide ever 
published in America." —Time 

Where to Eat 
in America 

Edited by 
William Rice and Burton Wolff 

AJ7.95, paperback 
A.n Random House 



- Ml ml Sheraton. N.Y Times 

BRUNO 

Ristorante Italiano 
Lunch, Dinner Mon. Sat. 
240 K.58th St. Reservations 688 4190 




MEXICAN 
RESTURANT 

330 BLEECKER STREET 

GREENWICH VILLAGE 74 1 -9055 
NEW YORK 



Fint Avenue • 533 Third Avenue • 183 Sixth Avenue 

e 

DELICACIES J 
TO PLEASURE ' 
THE SENSUOUS » 
PALATE 2 
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QUICHE S 
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SPECIALTY 9 
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DESSERTS J 
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! Firmt Avenue ••-•New York City—Mllll 4 72 -3638 





30 East 60th Street, NY 421-8151 
801 2nd Avenue (43rd) NY 687-4940 
South Coast Plaza, Costa Mesa, Ca. 
714-540-8038 



this work, especially in the absence of 
any encouragement from the painter. 
His few statements about it are so gen- 
eral as to be of no help ("I choose that 
my art be engaged in that which exalts 
the spirit of man"), though I was 
struck by one singular injunction: 
"Therefore, let no man undervalue the 
implications of this work or its power 
for life — or for death, if misused." He 
is telling us almost in the language of 
the Old Testament that these works 
transcend the parameters of painting to 
embody universal forces which might 
be "used." And surrounded by the 
forests of his implacably vertical, 
flamelike forms and savage colors, 
one is inclined to agree. (Through Feb- 
ruary 3.) 

Giorgio Cavallon and fames Brooks 

showed together many years ago at the 
Kootz Gallery and are now reunited 
on the Gruenebaum Gallery's double 
bill. Both have long practiced a quieter 
and more sensual kind of New York 
School abstraction, the opposite of 
Still's rigor. Brooks manipulates suave 
splashes and drips so that they en- 
croach on large monochrome areas, and 
one always seems to be looking at a 
detail from a larger work, a vital junc- 
ture in a long novel. Cavallon builds 
compositions that look like tentative 
masonry: A plane or a scribble of 
brushwork is about to detach itself and 
float off into the surrounding pastel 
space. The luscious colors can be oblit- 
erated at any moment by a veil of 
white, suggesting Mediterranean archi- 
tecture flooded with sunlight. (38 East 
57th Street; through December 31.) 

For her part, Helen Frankenthaler 
has dropped the sherbet colors of her 
early work in favor of gray and black 
washes lit by scudding touches of 
fiercely glowing pigment. The somber- 
ness contrasts with her usual delicacy 
of handling, which lightens the fu- 
nereal implications and turns work that 
could have come out bombastic in 
lesser hands into elegiac poetry of a 
very high order. (Emmerich, 41 East 
57th Street; through November 28.) 

Fairfield Porter, a realist who co- 
existed more or less peaceably with his 
abstractionist friends, is remembered in a 
show of pictures that are somewhere be- 
tween portraits and figure paintings. The 
sunlit domestic spaces inhabited by his 
sitters are as essential to the portraiture 
as are the figures themselves. To those 
who knew him, his 1968 Self-Portrait, 
showing him standing in the center of 
his studio, is not only a magnificent 
portrait but a heartbreaking remem- 
brance of the artist who remains so 
strongly with us. (Hirschl & Adler, 21 
East 70th Street; to December 1.) mm 
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WORLD'S MOST CHALLENGING 
CROSSWORD 

FROM THE SUNDAY TIMES OF LONDON 




Clues 



ACROSS 

1 Might it light 
the way for a 
hen wandering 
through a wild 
vast moor? 
(7-4) 

10 It can be sheer 
grating tor- 
ment. (5) 

11 Punishment set 
to bore? (4-5) 

12 When you're 
in it you never 
know! (9) 

13 It's all right 
with a sancti- 
monious little 
beast! (5) 

14 Entices our 
ancestors. (6) 

16 I have to esti- 
mate again for 
back tax. (8) 

18 Not exactly 
playful way of 
striking! (8) 

20 Stuff to give 



out after tea, 
if you're 
listening. (6) 

23 Paints orna- 
ments as dug 
out. (5) 

24 It's not only 
the boxer who 
keeps his cut- 
tings here. (9) 

26 In brief, 
swallowed 

a slice of pork 
— in sandwich, 
as it were? (9) 

27 Looking far 
from good 
among the cash 
entries! (5) 

28 Do they hope 
to find wealth 
in the ground 
or in their gen- 
eral expecta- 
tions? (11) 

DOWN 
2 Geographical 
expression ap- 



propriate to a 
part of Austral- 
asia lying to 
the north. (5) 

3 Revile a crazy 
girl! (7) 

4 Have a meal in 
the Orient lying 
on your back. 
(6) 

5 Victim of the 
sprat, would 
you say? (8) 

6 After leaving 
the sixth, are 
they young men 
with wise 
heads? (3, 4) 

7 Going on and 
on to get a 
profit doubled? 
(5. 3, 5) 

8 Man tries to 
break into 
towers. (8) 

9 Such frank talk 
doesn't seem 
suitable for a 



summit meet- 
ing! (5,8) 

15 He's obviously 
been through 
one course and 
can make guard 
eat too. (8) 

17 Fail on certain 
bits of errands. 
(8) 

19 A man of many 
policies is spe- 
cifically more 
stable. (7) 

21 Inculcate by 
means of 
Rose's decla- 
ration? (7) 

22 "The isles of 

, the isles 

! Where 

burning Sap- 
pho loved and 
sung" (Byron). 
(6) 

25 Different — or 
else! (5) 



Solution to last issue's puzzle: 
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New York Journal / Harvey D. Shapiro 

WILL THE REAL HARVEY SHAPIRO 
PLEASE STAND UP 



. .What's in a name? In New York, about a half-dozen people, in 
many cases. Take Harvey Shapiro. How many would you like?. . ." 



"So you're Harvey Shapiro," the nu- 
bile young publishing-house lady says 
eagerly. "I've been so anxious to meet 
you." Not really, my dear, I assure her. 
She soon reaches the same conclusion 
and departs with rather unseemly haste. 

It is my annual exercise in humility, 
a gathering of the National Book Critics 
Circle. There, as soon as I fill out the 
"Hello my name is" badge, the book re- 
viewers and publicists of America zero 
in on me like killer bees. But alas, I 
am forced to admit that I am not, in 
fact, the Harvey Shapiro who is editor 
of The New York Times Book Review. 

Now, although my mother and my 
birth certificate both insist I am Harvey 
Shapiro, although I've written enough 
book reviews to be admitted to the 
Book Critics Circle, and although, I 
might add, I write them with sufficient 
acumen to make Christopher Lehmann- 
Haupt tremble, nonetheless I can't real- 
ly dispute economist Robert Lekach- 
man when he insists on greeting me 
with "Look who's here — it's the wrong 
Shapiro." 

And soon I'm afraid other less liter- 
ary types will be saying the same thing 
now that Harvey Shapiro has resigned 
as a vice-president of Larry Flynt Pub- 
lications to start a new skin magazine, 
which he is calling Harvey. The news 
did prompt me to buy some film for my 
Instamatic, in case any ladies in high- 
heeled boots and black nylons knock on 
my door and announce they've come to 
be photographed. 

But I fret that this Harvey Shapiro, 
like the one who has written for the 
National Enquirer, will hardly enhance 
my name in the more serious writing 
circles in which I seek to make my rep- 
utation, not to mention my living. 
Moreover, when Hustler's Harvey Sha- 
piro decided to name his new girlie 
magazine after himself, he noted he 
was gearing the publication to the guy 
who "isn't a stud." That must be some 
other Harvey Shapiro. 

Maybe we don't all have an exact 
double somewhere in the world after 
all, but if you live in New York, 
chances are you have a namesake. If 
you're a Smith or Jones, or the Jewish 
or Italian or Hispanic equivalent, you'd 




better hope your parents gave you a 
Chippewa or Armenian first name. 
Otherwise, well, there may be 8 million 
stories in the naked city, but about a 
third of them seem to involve a Morris 
Cohen. What's in a name? About a half- 
dozen people, in many cases. 

Now take Harvey Shapiro. How 
many would you like? There are four 
in the Manhattan phone book, three in 
Brooklyn, two in Queens, and two in 
Nassau County, both doctors. 

Indeed, our ranks seem swollen even 
further by the somewhat bifurcated ca- 
reers of three of us. The one who edits 
the Times book review is also the one 
who is a poet. There is one who teaches 
at Juilliard who also plays in a string 
quartet. I'm not only a magazine writ- 
er, I'm also a consultant. 

As it happens, three of these six ca- 
reers have led to West 43rd Street. 
Harvey number one arrived at the 
Times in 1957, where he worked as an 
editor on the Sunday magazine until 
taking over the book review a few 
years ago. The musical Harvey Shapiro 
was a member of the WQXR string 
quartet from 1947 to 1963. And as 
those mellifluous voices keep telling us 



all day, WQXR is the radio station of 
the New York Times. 

While those two never met, the plot 
thickened when I began writing for the 
Sunday Times magazine, and Harvey 
Shapiro was often my editor. We had 
to meet on a number of occasions, and 
each conference meant I would arrive 
at the Times ground floor and tell the 
security guards I wished to see Harvey 
Shapiro. "Whom shall we say is call- 
ing?" they'd ask. "Harvey Shapiro," I'd 
reply cheerily. "But then whom do you 
wish to see?" "Harvey Shapiro," I'd 
deadpan. "Wait a minute," the guards 
would say slowly. "Harvey Shapiro to 
see Harvey Shapiro?" "You got it," I'd 
say, doing my best impression of Bud 
Abbott testily explaining once again 
who's on first. Phone calls had their 
own ritual. Harvey Shapiro's secretary 
would call me and say, "Harvey Sha- 
piro calling for Harvey Shapiro," and 
then dissolve into fits of laughter. 

It was all innocent enough until I 
had occasion to use the Times files. 
While researching an article, I sought 
out my own file, wondering what Alden 
Whitman would have to say if I were 
run over by a steamroller in time for 
the next day's obits. Well, just before 
Irving and Karl, I found Harvey Sha- 
piro's manila folder. It contained clips 
suggesting that he had not only written 
about literature, but also about multi- 
national corporations; that he had 
studied at Cornell, Wisconsin, Prince- 
ton, and Yale; that he had served in 
World War II and yet been a student 
in the 1960s; and — what's this? — that 
he had a wife named Edna and a wife 
named Paula. 

The file conjured up a Harvey Sha- 
piro with the intellectual strength of two 
because two of us had been lumped to- 
gether. I brought this to the attention 
of the H. Shapiro in the paper's em- 
ploy, and now if one of our numbers 
comes up, the grim reapers at the 
Times can rush to their files, where they 
will find one folder saying "Harvey 
Shapiro, see also Harvey D. Shapiro," 
and vice versa. 

It was this particular identity crisis 
that led me to capitulate to the other 
Harvey Shapiro. Bowing to the Screen 
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Illustration by lacqueline Chwast. 



Actors Guild principle that the first 
claimant gets exclusive rights to the 
name, I belatedly took on an initial, 
like Harry S. Truman. For several years 
now I've signed my articles (and income- 
tax returns) Harvey D. Shapiro, al- 
though for the previous twenty years 
no one had ever used my middle name 
or initial except my friend Michael 
Finn's mother, who called me Harvey 
Dean until I was twelve. 

Other people have found different 
ways of handling namesakes. When the 
New York Fire Department found it- 
self with two George A. Wallaces, it 
simply assigned each a Roman numeral. 
It wasn't only on the printed rosters 
either, because if you called up, one 
would answer his phone "George A. 
Wallace one speaking." You can de- 
duce what the other said. 

The Morgan Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany has also found itself with several 
sets of namesakes, but it identifies them 
by departments. Thus, if you tried to 
call John Morris, the switchboard would 
ask if you wanted "the one in public 
relations or the one in custody." Many 
of us have suggested that the former 
ought to be in the latter, but then John 
II was reassigned, so now there's one 
in P.R. and one "in liquidation." 

Namesakes can be manageable if 
they know something of one another. 
I've learned that long-distance collect 
calls from Mykonos should be referred 
to the Times and questions about cellos 
should go to West End Avenue. The 
book review tends to forward to me 
letters dealing with subordinated de- 
bentures instead of those concerning 
iambic pentameter. And when the mu- 
sician got a $30 check for poetry roy- 
alties, he knew where to send it. 

Still, it was all much simpler in the 
Wisconsin community where I was 
raised. It was small and heavily Fin- 
nish, so, while a lot of names sounded 
like Tovo Heikkalla, we were pretty 
much the only Shapiros around. Now 
the fates had it that there would be two 
Nate Goldbergs in town, and each 
would wed a Mary. The locals simply 
labeled one set of Goldbergs "Big 
Nate" and "Big Mary" and the other 
"Little Nate" and "Little Mary." Dra- 
matic differences in the girths of the 
Nates and the Marys meant that only 
the myopic could doubt which Nate or 
Mary had been spotted. 

So I don't know why my big-city 
bride, despite ample warnings, burst 
out laughing when she was first intro- 
duced to a heavyset woman who said, 
"Hello, I'm big Mary Goldberg." In- 
deed she was, and everybody knew it. 
But here in the faceless metropolis, 
please note that these days I'm Harvey 
D. Shapiro. 



Hew to ski all the 
way to the bank. 




The Concord Hotel has beautiful downhill ski slopes. Of course, so do other ski 
resorts We have our own snow-making facilities and great cross-country ski trails. 
But so do other resorts. So why ski at the Concord? 

Because instead of two or three hundred miles away, we're only ninety. And at the 
15c or so a mile it costs to drive these days, you could save enough just getting here 
to pay a big part of the cost of staying here. 

Of course, you'll also get here earlier, too Which is a good idea, since there's so 
much more to do here: skating, toboganning. swimming, dancing, nightclubbing. 
and many other activities ski resorts alone can't offer. We also offer inexpensive 
"Learn to Ski" packages, where we supply both equipment, lessons. & lifts. 

The Concord. The mountains up here may not be as steep as some other resorts 
But then, neither is the bill. 

For details or reservations, write or call The Concord Hotel. Kiamesha Lake. N.Y. 
12751 (212) 244-3500 or (914) 794^3000. 

THE CONCORD HOTEL 
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&u>tSidt'& floot 

Moderately Priced 

American & 
Continental Cuisine 
AVE. A 74th ST.a Tel: 879-3475. 




It happens to 250,000 people 
in"New York, N.Y. 10022." 

L POCKET P BOOKS- 





ike Aegean® 

25 West 56th St.. N.Y.C. 
The Finest in Sea Food 

T»l t phont 5*1-0540 

AM Ex. Accepted 



SundayBrunch 
( atTheBarclay 
is a musical feast. 

Sumptuous hot and cold buffet, 
omelettes made to order. From 
11:30 to 3:00 PM. There's no 
better way to begin Sunday in 
Manhattan than with brunch at 
The Barclay. For reservations 
phone 755-5900. 

M IXTtK-CMITIMKTAl H0m / 

111 East 48th St. , just off Park Ave., 
New York. NY 10017. 



{cJfionaJSisa 

I Northern 

• l5r^P Italian 
» Cuisine 

# I SKYLIGHT 



GARDEN 



Lunch • Dinner t 
• Cocktails I 
• Parties 
American Express? 
& Diners Club f 
936 Second Ave. w 
(Bet) 49&50 Sts.)f 
Tel. 421-4497 § 



SALES & BARGAINS 

BY LEONORE FLEISCHER 



NOTES ON MARKDOWNS, MONEY-SAVERS, AND RIPOFFS 



China: This very famous china and 
crystal isn't cheap even at wholesale 
prices, but this is a good chance to 
pick it up; twelve discontinued pat- 
terns of gorgeous china are at half 
price, which means $2-$13 for a 
dinner plate or $12-$44 for a five-piece 
setting. There's a lot of crystal stem- 
ware at $4-$ 15 a stem, crystal candle- 
sticks at $19.50 a pair, and more. Also, 
two patterns of china from Rosenthal's 
Thomas division are around $45-550 
an eight-person service. Checks ac- 
cepted; no credit cards; all sales final. 
Rosenthal USA, Ltd., 411 East 76th St., 
third floor (570-4602); Fri.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., 11/30-12/2 only. 

Leather: Some really nice leather 
desk accessories, writing portfolios, and 
so on are on sale here at about 50 per- 
cent off and would make elegant gifts. 
Photo albums, were $38-565, now $20- 
$35; scrapbooks, were $55-$65, now 
$28-$32; writing portfolios, were $64- 
$130, now $32-$65. Also available are 
wastebaskets, picture frames, and 
more. Cash-and-carry only; exchanges 
possible. Froelich Leather Craft Com- 
pany, Inc., 18 West 18th St., fourth 
floor (243-1585); Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.<- 
5 p.m., while stock lasts. 

Giftware: At the Kosta Boda ware- 
house sale you can pick up hand- 
crafted Swedish crystal, wood, stainless 
steel, giftware, barware, dishes, and so 
on at substantially reduced prices — 
50-70 percent off retail. Most items are 
overstock, discontinued, or importer's 
closeouts; there are some as-is irregu- 
lar items. Examples: five patterns of 
earthenware, were $130 a twenty-piece 
set, now $40; individual serving pieces, 
were $18.50-$58.50, here $5-$17.50; 
crystal vases, candleholdcrs, ashtrays, 
and serving bowls, were $16-$149, 
here $6-$60; stainless-steel serving 
trays, were $22-$48, here $9.50-$19.50; 
wrought-iron hurricane lamps and can- 
dlesticks, were $32.50-$65, here $12.50- 
$25; crystal dog and animal figurines, 
were $15-$20, here $6.50-$9.50; and 
much more. American Express, Master 
Charge (MC), Visa (V) accepted; no 
checks; all sales final. Kosta Boda ware- 
house, 21-16 44th Ave., Long Island 
City (786-9269). By car-.Takethe upper 



Send suggestions for "Sales & Bargains" 
to Leonore Fleischer, New York Magazine, 
755 Second Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10017, a 
month before the sale. Do not phone. 



roadway of the Queensboro Bridge, 
turn left onto 21st St., then go two 
blocks south. By subway: Take theIND 
E or F train to the 23rd St.-Ely Ave. 
station, come up on 21st St., walk two 
blocks north to 44th Ave., or take the 
IRT 7 train to the 45th Rd.-Court 
House Square station, walk three 
blocks north, turn left on 44th Ave. Fri. 
11 a.m. -6 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m. -3 p.m., 
11/30 and 12/1 only. 

Furniture: This furniture dealer is 
holding a one-day clearance sale. Ex- 
amples: Drexel Weatherwood ten-piece 
bedroom sets, including pier armoires 
and light bridges, elsewhere $2,985, 
here $1,985; Founders Pattern 31 seven- 
piece bedroom sets in burl with brass 
hardware, in a limited quantity for im- 
mediate delivery, manufacturer's sug- 
gested retail $2,474, here $1,692; Amer- 
ican of Martinsville South Pacific sev- 
en-piece bedroom sets, suggested retail 
$3,609, here $1,890; Pierre Cardin din- 
ing-room sets in charcoal-brown lac- 
quer with chrome accents, elsewhere 
$4,209, here $2,790; Ethan Allen Royal 
Charger oak dining-room sets, else- 
where $2,466, here $1,775; and Sealy 
sofa beds with Posturepedic mattresses. 
Floor samples, discontinued items, and 
so on are up to 75 percent off. Delivery 
additional, but storage of purchased 
merchandise for up to 90 days is free. 
MC, V, checks accepted; all sales final. 
New York Furniture Center, 41 East 31st 
St. (679-8866); Sun. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 12/2 
only. 

Fabric: Next week, for one day 
only, is the annual fabric sale to bene- 
fit the FIT alumni scholarship 
fund. The best-known American de- 
signers, ready-to-wear firms, and fabric 
houses donate sample cuts, ends of 
bolts, and such to the Fashion Institute 
of Technology, which sells the fabrics 
— wools, cottons, natural fibers, syn- 
thetics, etc.— for $l-$8 a yd. This 
is far below the normal wholesale 
prices, and a great saving considering 
the high quality of the fabric. Cash- 
and-carry only; all sales final. Fashion 
Institute of Technology, Building C, 227 
West 27th St., lobby (760-7701); Tues. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m., 12/4 only. 

Quilts: Some lovely antique quilts, 
dating from 1850 to 1930, are on sale 
here by appointment only. At $175- 
$450, they are in excellent condition, 
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washed or dry-cleaned. A sampling: a 
bright tulip-appliqudd quilt, a brown- 
red-and-cream triangle-pattern quilt for 
a king-size bed, and a calico-print 
quilt in pink, white, and yellow, were 
$400 each, now $300; North Carolina 
lily-pattern quilt, 71 by 72 in., was 
$350, now $285; down-filled star-pat- 
tern comforter, $250; also, wall hang- 
ings, crib covers, and new patchwork 
pillows, were $25-$35, now $15-$20. 
Checks accepted; no credit cards; all 
sales final. Call Suzanne Scheinman, 
876-4199, for appointment. 

Goodies: There's a sale on foods at 
Todaro Bros. Perugina Baci choco- 
lates, here $2.95 for 15 pieces and 
$5.95 for 32; Amaretti, those biscuits in 
the pretty red-and-orange tins, here 
$6.25 a lb. (list $8) and $22.95 for 
70 oz. (list $30); Faemino instant es- 
presso, regular and decaffeinated, 79 
cents a box of ten packets; Amore, 
Motta, and Perugina holiday panettone, 
elsewhere $4.75 a lb., $8 for 2 lbs., 
here $3.49 and $6.50; stoned -wheat 
crackers, list $1.25, here 85 cents; 
31-oz. bottles of Crodo water, list 
$1.19, here 75 cents; Asiago cheese, 
was $4.25 a lb., now $2.98; prosciutto 
mozzarella, was $4.50 a lb., now $3.50; 
smoked prosciutto, sold by the piece, 
was $9.95 a lb., now $5.50; also whole- 
wheat pasta, jams, Strasbourg pate\ 
and more. Non-food items: Pavoni 
electric espresso-cappuccino-makers, in 
chrome, list $298, here $195, and in 
copper and brass, list $375, here $260; 
6-cup porcelain espresso-makers, list 
$20, here $12.50; also, espresso-cap- 
puccino cups and saucers, pasta plates, 
Melitta filters, and more. Cash-and-car- 
ry only; exchanges possible. Todaro 
Bros., 555 Second Ave., near 31st St. 
(552-0653); Mon.-Sun. 7:30 a.rn.S 
p.m., through 12/22. 

Accessories: Lots of glamorous 
items for day or evening are on sale in 
this tiny showroom, run by two de- 
signer sisters. Prices are wholesale or 
below: marabou-trimmed combs, here 
$2.50; wide suede-and-snakeskin belts, 
here $100; sumptuous collars of os- 
trich, marabou, and rooster feath- 
ers, up to $60 retail, here $5-$30; 
leather collars, retail $30, here $12; 
leather bracelets, here $6; marabou- 
trimmed satin pouch bags, here $5 and 
$10 depending on size; and trimmed 
and appliqued sashes, belts, and cum- 
merbunds, here $10-$40. Also, some 
funny gold-color charms (a Bloomie's 
shopping bag is $4). Cash-and-carry 
only; all sales final. Krasne Two, 389 
Fifth Ave., near 36th St., Room 505A 
(685-0955); Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. till 
1 p.m., 11/30 and 12/1 only. — 



"We French 
keep the best wines 
forourselves" 




WE TOOK IT FROM UNDER THEIR FRENCH NOSES 



LUNEAU. . . from the lush Loire. 
LUNEAU. . . the divine dry white 

wine from France. LUNEAU. . . 

here in America . . .quite a coup. 



Imported by Maison Portierei Fils, Inc.,New York, New York. 




TEL: 765-4535 



"THE BEST FOR HOME STYLE SPANISH & 
MEXICAN CUISINE." 

. . . H.Y. POST 4/78 
LUNCH • DINNER • COCKTAILS 
CREDIT CARDS • OPEN 7 DAYS 
234 WEST 56th ST. (Bet. 8th & B'way) 




,oimw> /Tf THE 

vl&VIORY 

r/MM/l » 67" St. NY. NY I 





NOKSOrDEC. l*&2 nd 

Fn.tPM to 10PM< Sal . IO A M to IO P M • Sun . lO AM lO I P M 
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? French Restaurant 



Lunch 12 to 3 
Dinner 6 to 10:30 
Monday Thru Friday 
Saturday— Dinner Only 
6 to 11 PM 

216 East 53rd St, N.Y.C. 
Reservations: 355-0322 




Elegant 
Illumination 

This graceful oil lamp of hand 
blown glass is odorless and 
clean burning - 10 to 30 hours 
— when lilted with a quality 
lamp oil. Four sizes: 
6— $24.50 12-— 433.50 
9— $29.50 15— $43.50 
Design patented by 
Wotfard Glassblowing Co. 
Mail check or money order to; 

PERFORMER'S OUTLET 
(i gift shop) 

222 I 85th SI.. NYC. NT 10021 
Add S3 SO Stiippmi-S! 75 each 
additional lamp (NY Residents add 
1% siles tail Mastetcharfe t Visa 
accepted. 

PHONE (212) AG 9-8435 
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Movies /David Denby 

RABBLE 

ROUSER 

". . .The men who made Boardwalk have exploited their tragic 
material for easy pathos and nutty revenge fantasies . . ." 



Boardwalk is the clear winner of 
the fools-rush-in-where-angels-fear-to- 
tread award for 1979. The movie is 
about a Jewish immigrant couple, the 
Rosens (Lee Strasberg and Ruth Gor- 
don), who have lived in the same 
Brooklyn neighborhood for 57 years 
and who find themselves, at a very ad- 
vanced age, having to fight off the dep- 
redations of a vicious black street 
gang. With little hope of gain, the 
black kids rob, beat, and attempt to 
kill the elderly couple; they also ran- 
sack the neighborhood synagogue, fire- 
bomb the cafeteria owned by the Rosen 
family, and prey on their neighbors. 
Boardwalk is based on a continuing 
tragic situation in New York, and only 
the most delicate touch could have 
made the events bearable to watch. In- 
stead, the writers (Leigh Chapman and 
Stephen Verona) and the director (Ve- 
rona, who made Lords of Flatbush) ex- 
ploit the material for easy pathos and 
nutty revenge fantasies. Boardwalk re- 
sembles the Charles Bronson rabble 
rouser. Death Wish, in which an en- 
raged New Yorker, pushed too far, 
went hunting for muggers. In the tra- 
dition of these vigilante movies, no one 
in Boardwalk ever calls a cop (since 
the members of the gang are always 
hanging out on the Coney Island board- 
walk, they wouldn't be hard to pick 
up). The movie ends with the elderly 
David Rosen taking matters into his 
own hands (literally) and strangling the 
black gang leader, who is a good head 
taller and 50 pounds heavier. Obvious- 
ly you are supposed to think that 
Rosen's moral fervor gives him the 
strength to kill; the movie is a cele- 
bration of geriatric machismo. 

Boardwalk has its elegiac side, a 
gently wistful tinkling of bells over the 
passing of neighborhood institutions — 
the synagogue, now empty; the Brigh- 
ton schvitz bath; the Rosens' huge De- 
pression-era cafeteria (another kind of 
synagogue). And of course the Jewish 
couple embodies everything that's good; 
they are hardworking, decent, loyal to 
each other, undismayed by pain or 
death. Ruth Gordon, coyly flirting 
through stoic-resolve scenes in a way 
that would make even Helen Hayes 




blush, comes home from the hospital, 
dying of cancer, and perishes in her 
husband's arms at their fiftieth-wed- 
ding-anniversary party. Lee Strasberg, 
who gives a tough and shrewd perform- 
ance, is required to hand out pre- 
cepts everywhere, as if he were a box 
of Jewish fortune cookies. As a Jew, 
I cringe at seeing gentleness and wis- 
dom and strength put on display as the 
unique property of a single people. 

In contrast, the black gang is 
seen entirely from the outside as pure 
evil, pure libido, pure irrationality. The 
gang members aren't characters; they 
have no families, no values, no person- 
alities even. The Jews are presented as 
the product of their history, the blacks 
as outside of history — demonic, free- 
floating, implacable. This contrast is 
the essence of racism, and racism is 
one of the things that Boardwalk is 
selling. The timing is brilliant, just bril- 
liant. Now, when many blacks and Jews 
are struggling to repair the breach 
between the two communities, this 
movie, with its foul load of loathing 
and fear, comes along to force the 
breach a little wider. 

Benedetto, perhaps twelve years old, 
on his knees and miserable at his first 
communion, chokes on a holy wafer, 
runs out of the church, and immedi- 
ately falls off a ledge into the beautiful 
Italian valley below. When he revives, 
unhurt, the villagers hail a miracle. 
Twenty or more years later, he can't 
bring himself to say the words "I do" at 



his own wedding ceremony, and again 
runs out of the church. It's another 
miracle — the self-preservation of a man 
who won't receive a sacrament he 
has learned to despise. Between Mir- 
acles, a 1971 film directed by and star- 
ring Nino Manfredi (the star of Franco 
Brusati's Bread and Chocolate), is 
about the lifelong dither of an Italian 
Catholic boy who is prevented by his 
culture from settling into his identity 
as a man. Passive and sweet-souled, 
protected by God's grace or natural in- 
nocence or both, Benedetto is pulled 
back and forth between the poles of 
chastity and sensuality, belief and athe- 
ism, sainthood and damnation. Between 
Miracles is an Italian pilgrim's progress, 
a work totally Catholic in its values 
and resonances; it's a sweet but rather 
baffling movie, lacking that intensity 
and anguish that would make its spir- 
itual dilemmas "universal." 

Manfredi, who is not only a big star 
in Italy but the director of three films, 
employs a complicated flashback struc- 
ture to give you a feeling for Benedet- 
to's entire life. I enjoyed most the early 
scenes of the hero as a tiny orphan 
who is schooled in superstition and 
fear by a coarsely hypocritical aunt 
and a variety of priests; these episodes 
have the emotional fullness, the blend 
of pathos, comedy, and satire without 
caricature, that is typical of the Italian 
cinema at its humane best. When 
Benedetto grows older, you watch 
Manfredi working much too hard to 
appear boyish and guileless, and his 
wide-eyed simplicity, unchallenged by 
the enlivened skepticism of a director 
like Bufiuel, becomes tiresome. Man- 
fredi's innocence is a little too soft, 
and Benedetto, pushed this way and that, 
is finally too submissive to be very in- 
teresting. During its last hour, however, 
the movie is kept aloft by the presence 
of a high-spirited town atheist and Lo- 
thario who becomes Benedetto's spiri- 
tual father and guide. As played by the 
veteran American character actor Lio- 
nel Stander, he's such a vigorous and 
richly comic invention that it's a shame 
he wasn't at the center of the movie in 
place of Manfredi's sheepish Every- 
man. Mi 
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NewWave Of Smoker Research Just In: 
MERIT smokers acclaim low tar option as 
taste alternative to high tar brands. 



Best Tasting 
LowTar 

t* Tp . -tin 



MERIT smokers rate low tar MERIT satisfying 
taste alternative to high tar brands. 

New national smoker study results prove it. 

Proof: The overwhelming majority of MERIT smokers 
polled felt they didn't sacrifice taste 
in switching from high tar cigarettes. 

Proof: 96% of MERIT smokers 
don't miss former high tar brands. 

Proof: 9 out of 10 enjoy smoking as 
much since switching to MERIT, are 
glad they switched, and report MERIT 
is the best tasting low tar they've 
ever tried. 

Smokers find the taste of 
low tar MERIT matches that 
of high tar cigarettes. 

New taste-test results prove it. 

O Philip Morris Inc. 1979 



MERIT 

Filter 




Proof: A significant majority of smokers rated 
MERIT taste as good as— or better than— leading 
high tar brands. Even cigarettes having twice the tar! 

Proof: Of the 95% stating a pref- 
erence when tar levels were revealed, 
3 out of 4 smokers chose the MERIT 
low tar/good taste combination over 
high tar leaders. 

You've read the results. The 
conclusion is clearer than ever: 
MERIT delivers a winning com- 
bination of taste and low tar. 

A combination that seems to be 
attracting more and more smokers 
every day and— more importantly — 
satisfying them long term. 



MERIT 

Menthol 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Kings: 8 mg"tar" 0.6 mg nicotine— 
1 00's: 1 1 mg"tar ,"0.7 mg nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report May '78 
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INTRODUCING THE 
CUISIN ART EXPANDED 
FEED TUBE KIT. 



THE MOST IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENT IN FOOD PROCESSORS 
SINCE THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FOOD PROCESSOR. 




Cuisinarts has made an invention that will 
markedly increase the capability of all our food 
processors: the Expanded Feed Tube Kit. There will 
be a kit available for every past and current Cuisinart 
food processor. 

BIGGER RESULTS WITH COMPLETE SAFETY. 

Food processor users want a larger feed tube 
more than any other improvement. Until now, no 
processor has featured one: a larger feed tube would 
have been dangerous since a hand could possibly 
pass through it. 

Cuisinarts has solved this problem. We've 
invented a safe way to make a much larger feed 
tube — large enough to accept many whole tomatoes, 



small pusher 
for single vegetables 



sleeve that slides over 
expanded feed tube 
(permanently attached 
to large pusher) 



motor actuating cam 



cover without motor 
actuating cam 



large pusher with 
central tube and 
lock for small pusher 



groove for sleeve 
to slide over 
large pusher 




expanded feed tube 



onions, even oranges. Now, after you put on the 
cover, the machine will not start until you slide 
the sleeve down. 

You can make slices and shapes like the ones in 
this actual size photograph. Without any danger of 
your hand slipping through that big feed tube. 

With the Cuisinart Expanded Feed Tube Kit, 
which includes two off-center slicing discs of different 
thicknesses, you will obtain results which until now 
were available only from commercial machines. 

For added convenience, inside the big pusher is 
a small pusher, just large enough to slice single 
vegetables like carrots or zucchini, in fact, just the 
right size to slice a loaf of bread made in the Cuisinart 
round Pain-de-Mie bread pan. 
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WE CANNOT MAKE THEM FAST ENOUGH. 

The expanded feed tube has required extensive 
tooling on our part. Thus, it will be many months 

before we can produce these kits in 
enough quantity for distribution to 
our retail outlets. However, we have 
arranged for stores to sell you a 
certificate that enables you to re- 
ceive your Cuisinart Expanded 
Feed Tube Kit months earlier 
than they will be physically 
available in stores. 
Simply mail 



„ CEmnotTE 
Cuiiinart 



the certificate to us and 
we will immediately 
acknowledge receiving it. 
Beginning in January, we 
will start shipping the 
Expanded Feed Tube H 
for the CFP-4, CFP-5, 
CFP-5A and CFP-9 
in the same order 
we received the 
certificates, directly 
to you, the certificate 
purchaser. We ex- 
pect to have shipped 
these certificate 
orders by the end of 
February. We antici- 
pate completing 
shipment of certificate 
orders for the Expanded 
Feed Tube Kit for the 
DLC-7 about 6 weeks 
thereafter. The kit for the 
DLC-8 will be available later. 

YOU WILL RECEIVE TWO GIFTS 
FROM US. 

We know you would prefer to walk 
into the store and take the Expanded Feed 
Tube Kit home with you to use 
immediately. 

To "encourage" your patience, if 
you buy the certificate for the CFP-4, 
CFP-5, CFP-5A or CFP-9, you will also 
receive a Cuisinart meat/yeast ther- 
mometer and a new dough blade like 
the one that comes with the DLC-8. 
The combined suggested retail 
value for these two products 
is $16.00. With this new 
dough blade you will be 
able to make more than 
two pounds of bread 
dough atone time in 
your present food 
processor. 

Buy the certificate 
for the Expanded Feed 
Tube Kit for the DLC-7 




and you will receive the Cuisinart 
meat/yeast thermometer and a 
free copy of a marvelous food 
processor cookbook written by 
Abby Mandel, the writer of the 
food processor column for 
Bon Appetit. The book con- 
tains the world's most thor- 
oughly tested food processor 
recipes. Suggested retail 
value of these two gifts is 
$17.00. 

~FOR MORE INFORMATION. ~ 

If you would like to know 
more about our Expanded Feed Tube 
L , Kit and to receive recipes that take 
special advantage of this revolu- 
tionary innovation, please write 
■ Cuisinarts Inc., RO. Box 292, 
W Greenwich, CT 06830. We will also 
If be pleased to send you more infor- 
^mation on our food processors and on 
f our magazine entitled "The Pleasures 
of Cooking" (for those to whom cooking 
is a joy, a hobby, a means of expression). 




Cuisinart 

Food Processor 
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Mar tinique: I oz. Benedictine. 1 oz. 
light rum. 4oz. pineapple juice; shake 
with ice, pour into glass with ice. 




Introducing 5 unheard of simply smashing new drinks 
inspired by Benedictine. ^.~,-« 
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Theater /John Simon 

MORE THAN 
WE DESERVE 



". . . Albie Sachs and Class Enemy are as liberating, as uplifting as 
honest plays about harsh truths have the right to be . . ." 



The Jail Diary of Albie Sachs, which 
David Edgar has fashioned from 
the prison memoir of a young Jewish 
South African lawyer, Albert Sachs, is 
by its very ominous understatement 
one of the most powerful stage works 
to come out of South Africa, that 
cradle of social injustice and extraordi- 
nary playwriting. It is pitiful that it 
should take the brutality of apartheid 
to produce some of the most haunting 
drama of our time, but inspiriting that 
such drama gets written, whether or 
not our audiences want or deserve it. 
Those at the Manhattan Theater Club 
are particularly crass and unruly. Take 
the young couple that came in just as 
the play began: Swathed in furs and 
carrying brimful glasses, they proceeded 
to undress, drink, rattle ice cubes, and 
chatter inanely through the most mov- 
ing scenes, not to mention their tram- 
pling on my feet. They were, however, 
a useful reminder that the scandal of 
South Africa could happen here. 

Albie Sachs, jailed under the prepos- 
terous "90-days law," which allows the 
government to arrest and detain people 
without trial for indefinitely renewable 
three-month periods, was held in soli- 
tary confinement for nigh on six 
months, during which he was dragged 
from one jail to another, almost re- 
leased only to be thrown back in, 
sometimes accorded a few comforts 
(books, writing materials) and some- 
times not, and never tortured except 
by utter isolation. He was not quite a 
hero: Though long refusing to answer 
questions, he did make some conces- 
sions at last to get out. Rearrested two 
years later, he finally left the country 
in self-defense. Nevertheless, his stall- 
ing game did help others, and even 
his partial, as it were Brechtian, hero- 
ism inspired friends and confounded 
enemies. At one point in the play, Al- 
bie lies down on his cot and lets us 
stare in absolute silence at bare cell 
walls. Even this little proves acutely 
painful; then what about six months? 

Sachs does not hate anyone: not a 
former Nazi prison commander who 
shows him some kindness, not various 
more or less obvious brutes merely ex- 
ecuting orders, not the hand that holds 




the whip, even though he cringes hear- 
ing another, presumably black, prisoner 
being flogged next door. He hates only 
the whip itself and racism. Of such 
material, you cannot make heroes, only 
saints. But Albie is too sensual and 
unfanatical for a saint. Yet by hang- 
ing on to humor, sanity, and humanity 
under extremely trying circumstances, 
he proves himself something as good: 
a full human being. This brings this 
documentary drama that much nearer 
to us; so too does its humor, from 
black to childish but all of it invigorat- 
ing and elating. 

As Albie, Brian Murray gives a com- 
plex, munificent, subtly chiseled yet ul- 
timately towering performance. This 
Albie is faintly fatuous even at his best; 
his defiance is humpbacked, his brave 
words a bit buffoonish. But Murray 
conveys intelligence in action: thoughts 
watching themselves being hatched and 
taking wing; the mind forced to be 
both performer and spectator and en- 
joying both. When he cannot pad a 
harsh, cement wall with sensuous bon- 
homie, he plays a kind of mental 
squash against the naked hardness. 
But when he cannot even play this 
squash, and squashes fists of flesh 
against metal doors, he makes us feel 
his physical defeat and pain as keenly 
as his intellectual victories. Particularly 
moving is the way he regresses — be- 
comes more childish, clownish, sluggish 



as confinement corrodes him — and how, 
when he cannot bounce, he crawls 
back. The role (as long and arduous as 
Hamlet) demands nonstop mental and 
physical energy, which Murray rises to 
with superb pacing, shading, shaping. 

Although this performance alone 
makes the play a must, there is also 
uniformly fine supporting work from 
the entire cast, the cogent direction of 
Lynne Meadow, the set design of John 
Lee Beatty, and Jennifer Tipton's light- 
ing. If there is one flaw, it is that the 
last scene, though philosophically need- 
ed, is dramatically anticlimactic and 
should have been boiled down to one 
speech. No matter. The Jail Diary of 
Albie Sachs, though no circus, is as 
necessary as bread. 

Scarcely less impressive is Class 
Enemy, by the young British play- 
wright Nigel Williams. In it we see six 
representative specimens of schoolboys 
in a London inner-city school as they 
wait for a master (in both senses of the 
word) to control and teach them. But 
they might as well be waiting for 
Godot. They are class 5K, considered 
too vicious to be teachable, as the 
psychic and physical grief of the men 
and women who tried to instruct them 
has proved. The one master who does 
drop in — to summon or admonish, not 
to teach — departs in haste and disgust. 
Yet the boys wait: cursing, defying, 
spewing witty venom and ingenious vio- 
lence, but yearning, pleading, crying out 
to be overmastered and humanized. 

What do they do while waiting? 
They play coarse and brutal pranks, 
exchange taunts and insults, indulge in 
a hilarious travesty of education as 
they take turns to teach one another 
unlikely subjects, and, inevitably, fight. 
They are types, if you like: Iron, the in- 
telligent bully, who has whittled him- 
self down to pure hate and contempt; 
Sky-Light, the born leader, who main- 
tains a precious minimum of wisdom, 
decency, and good laughter amid the 
sneering and brawling; Nipper, the 
butt of too many jokes; Racks, who 
surrounds a sentimental core with ec- 
centric foolery; Sweetheart, the boy 
of doubtful sexuality; and Snatch, the 
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24 HOUR* 
INTERNAT'L. DELIVERY 



Of urgent documents from New York to: 



Canada: Guatemala Europe: 

Montreal Lima Amsterdam 

Toronto Mexico City Athens 

Panama City Brussels 

Latin America: Rio de Janeiro Copenhagen 
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convertible sofabeds. 
Values to $400 
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Immediate Delivery 
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Madison Ave. 6 Forty-Third Sr. 
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pliable young black who is as devious 
and destructive as anyone. But these 
types are observed with a spotlessly 
new, virgin regard; allowed to speak 
and act with extraordinary wit, lyri- 
cism, and originality that are neverthe- 
less made believable; permitted to 
exude obscenity and violence that are 
every bit as funny as they are appalling; 
and instilled, to boot, with accurate in- 
dividual and social psychology. 

The one problem is that Williams is 
not quite so good at pathos as he is at 
everything else, but even here we tend 
to excuse him as we realize that Class 
Enemy is, despite much naturalistic de- 
tail, not a realistic play but one repeat- 
edly transported to the realms of meta- 
phor. So understood, the symbolism 
gradually ceases to be unwieldy and 
carries social meaning with which we 
may disagree but whose presence en- 
larges and intensifies the play. It man- 
ages to subsist on the frontiers of fun 
and horror, sadness and exhilaration, 
to perceive the astonishing even in the 
predictable, to extract marvel from all 
miseries, however monstrous or mun- 
dane. The acting by all is imposing; 
Maxwell Caulfield and Lonny Price are 
first-rate as Iron and Racks, and Bruce 
Wall, as Sky-Light, is simply perfect: 
a young actor already in full command 
of fine details, subtle shifts of mood, 
fierce suggestivity by the most eco- 
nomic means. 

Tony Tanner has directed in masterly 
fashion; especially noteworthy are his 
ability to keep the actors reacting and 
interacting without a moment's slack- 
ening and his skill in making the mean- 
est physical violence totally convincing 
from a few feet away — no mean ac- 
complishment. And, as with Albie 
Sachs, the effect is, in the long run, 
liberating — as close to uplifting as an 
honest play dealing with harsh truths 
can have the skill and right to come. 

Compared to these works, Bill Morri- 
son's tragi-farce about Ulster today, 
Flying Blind, is sheer foolishness, espe- 
cially as misdirected by Christopher 
Bond and wretchedly acted by all but 
Lynne MacLaren and, perhaps, Daniel 
Goldfeld. Even Sean O'Casey never 
quite solved the problem of blending 
tragedy and comedy, but at least The 
Plough and the Stars does not try to 
incorporate Oh! Calcutta! As for 
Stephen Magowan's Altar Boys, its first 
act (all I could bear) is about as odious 
and talentless as anything I recall, with 
Elaine Shore's direction and Octavio 
Ciano's performance managing to match 
the awfulness of the writing, step by 
stultifying step. Pederasty on stage no 
longer shocks; masturbation at the 
typewriter still does. mm 
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New York Health & Racquet Club's 

Special of the Month 
SAVE $60 ON A 1-YEAR MEMBERSHIP 

ENDS NOV. 30th! 



Join One — Enjoy All Four 

If you live or work uptown, midtown or 
downtown you can enjoy yourself as you 
get fit at HRC. We are open at all 4 loca- 
tions 360 days a year to both men and 
women. (And you can use all locations by 
joining one.) All the incomparable 
facilities, fantastic equipment and our 
professionals are at your disposal in all 
branches for about a dollar a day! 
Save $60 

For a limited time you can take advantage 
of our new special and save $60 on a 
1-year membership! 

Health, Beauty, Recreation 

Swimming pools, complete Nautilus sys- 
tems, saunas, health food restaurants, 
"sun" rooms, whirlpool baths, steam 
rooms, and the service of expert profes- 
sionals are only a small part of what we 
offer our members at each branch. 

Free Classes and Courses 
No other club offers the number and vari- 
ety of courses and classes available at 
HRC. Unlimited classes in yoga, calis- 
thenics and hydrocalisthenics are of- 
fered; courses in karate, disco dancing, 
tennis, belly dancing valued at $70 each 
are also yours free. 

Free Nutritional Guidance 
If you have questions about proper nu- 
trition you may wish to schedule a free 
private consultation with HRC's pro- 
fessional nutritionist. 

Quitsmoke Program 

If you want to kick the habit, HRC offers a 
program conducted by a professional 
clinical psychologist with a high record 
of success in helping members lose the 
desire to smoke. A no-scare, no-nonsense 
course. This five-session course is pro- 
vided HRC members at a minimal fee. 




Carol Lynley says "For keeping fit, my favorite 
place is New York Health and Racquet Club." 



Take Advantage Now 

The substantial saving offered now is for a limited time. 
Take advantage today while it is still in effect. 
Telephone, or better still, visit your nearest club! 



7 %\ 



f The New York Health & Racquet Club 



Midtown Clubs Open 7:30 AM — 10 PM Weekdays; 
Weekends 10:00 AM — 6:00 PM 

Men & Women Enjoy 4 Locations in Manhattan 360 Days a Year 

132 E. 45th Street 20 E. 50th Street 1433 York Avenue 24 E. 13th Street 

(Next to Grand Central) (Next to Saks Fifth Avenue) (Corner of 76th Street) (East of 5th Avenue) 
986-3100 593-1500 737-6666 924-4600 

(Our 5th and 6th locations in Manhattan will be 56th St. and 6th Ave., and 39 Whitehall St.) 
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Books/Mordecai Richler, Andrew Holleran 

THE SORCERER'S 

APPRENTICE 

". . . Singer, bless him, brings a cunning magic all his own to tra- 
ditional Jewish experience. He is a Yiddish Scheherazade..." 



Old Love, by Isaac Bashevis Singer. 
Tartar, Straus & Giroux, $10.95. 

Years ago, the poet Louis MacNiece 
briefly shared a house in New York with 
W. H. Auden and Carson McCullers. 
Miss McCullers, returning from her 
afternoon walk, would report to Mac- 
Niece and Auden that she had just 
seen a demented cripple preaching on 
the corner. Or a beautiful girl throw 
an epileptic fit immediately before their 
front door. Or an albino purse snatcher 
shot down by a policeman across the 
street. The poets would promptly rush 
outside only to discover nothing amiss. 

Isaac Bashevis Singer, bless him, 
brings a similar quirky vision, a cun- 
ning magic all his own, to traditional 
Jewish experience. He has only to 
venture out uptown on Broadway to 
encounter a witch, Jewish on her moth- 
er's side at least. For him to visit Rio 
de Janeiro in order to see Paltiel Gers- 
tendrescher — a writer who publishes his 
unreadable books under his own Myself 
Publications imprint — is to soon dis- 
cover himself swinging naked in a 
hammock with an aging Warsaw ac- 
tress who claims to be possessed by a 
sex-crazed dybbuk. Mr. Singer's pranc- 
ing Hasidic rabbis, his roistering ye- 
shiva students, are unlike any I have 
ever known. Take Rabbi Gabriel Klin- 
tower, for instance, assailed by impure 
thoughts in the middle of his prayers, 
tormented by visions of a naked Bath- 
sheba teasing him with lascivious songs. 
Or the only son of the rich Reb Shraga, 
who deliberately flubbed rabbinical 
tests so that he would be free to marry 
Fradl, the water carrier's daughter, a 
cripple born without hands or feet. 
"Who knows?" Singer writes. "Per- 
haps she treated him with a potion that 
makes the blood hot. When a female 
washes her breasts in a mixture of 
water and Sabbath wine and gives 
some of it to a man to drink, she kin- 
dles his longing for her. Many loves 
are the result of such things." 

Mordecai Richler is the author 0/ The 
Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz and the 
forthcoming Joshua Then and Now. An- 
drew Holleran, the author of Dancer From 
the Dance, is at work on another novel. 




If a common thread, beyond rare 
quality, races through the eighteen sto- 
ries in Old Love, it is the love of the old 
and the middle-aged. "Literature," Mr. 
Singer writes in an author's note, "has 
neglected the old and their emotions. 
The novelists never told us that in love, 
as in other matters, the young are just 
beginners and that the art of loving 
matures with age and experience." 

Grotesque loving, for the most part. 

In "Two," for instance, Zissel and 
Ezriel, two seemingly pious young rab- 
binical scholars, fall in love, abandon 
their brides, and abscond to Lublin, 
where they pretend to be man and 
wife. Zissel, reborn Zissa, acquires a 
job in the ritual bathhouse, where he is 
scon overcome with a surprising hetero- 
sexual ardor for the beautiful bride 
Reizl. "Assail and defile," urges Satan. 
Zissel hurls himself at Reizl in the bath- 
house, and, in the ensuing struggle, 
they both drown in the ritual pool. 

Wherever the incomparable Singer 
wanders — be it the Upper West Side, 
Tel Aviv, Miami, or Cordoba — thinly 
disguised as a celebrated if perplexed 
Yiddish writer called Morris or Me- 
nashe, he is waylaid by unraveling old 
crones, survivors of the Holocaust, who 
promptly reveal their astonishing pasts 
to him. In "The Manuscript," for in- 
stance, there is the onetime Warsaw 
actress Shibtah, encountered in a cafe 
on Dizengoff Street in Tel Aviv. She 
tells Singer how in 1941 she journeyed 
from Bialystok, in the Russian zone of 
Poland, to Nazi-occupied Warsaw in 
order to retrieve the only copy of her 



lover's novel. An incredibly dangerous 
trip. On her return, however, she finds 
her lover bouncing in bed with another 
woman, an atrocious poetess, ugly as 
an ape, and immediately throws the 
manuscript into the fire. Now, many 
years later, her cheeks rouged, her 
brows plucked, her neck flabby, she 
laments, "Together with his manu- 
script, I burned my power to love." 

Not counting his many delightful 
tales for children, this is Isaac Bashevis 
Singer's eighteenth book, his first col- 
lection of stories since Passions. En- 
viably prolific, unfailingly inventive, he 
remains a very special taste — one I, 
and an increasing number of grateful 
readers, have come to savor. A veri- 
table Yiddish Scheherazade. — M.R. 

How to Have a Life-Style, by Quen- 
tin Crisp. Methuen, $8.95. 

Our society, whose wealth is based 
on masses of people enjoying them- 
selves, imagines it has left the Victori- 
ans far behind; yet we are just as 
gloomy and far more earnest than 
they ever were. The world has turned 
out to be, in Quentin Crisp's eyes, "a 
stunningly ignoble place." Therefore 
this book, which is coldhearted, arro- 
gant, useless, and witty, is — as Oscar 
Wilde must have seemed to the Vic- 
torians — a great relief. If Quentin Crisp 
is only an echo of Wilde, then that is 
because he and we are part of the 
problem: Our global village is one big 
Levittown. 

But "in the golden age when sailors 
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Illustration by Kit Grover. 



This Christmas, 
if you can't give the world, 

give Jhfy$bRK^, 




When you give your friends a gift subscription to to give. (Of course, nobody needs to know you 

New York, you'll give them everything that is saved an extra $3 on their gift.) 
happening, about to happen and might happen in So fill out the order card bound into this page and 

New York. And every time they get an issue of New return it today! No need to send money; we'll bill 

York they'll think of you as an extremely giving and you after the first of the year, 
clever person. In the meantime, we'll mail you greeting cards 

All this largess will cost you just $18 for the first with which to announce your generosity to your 

gift subscription and just $15 for any more you care friends. And wish them a very Merry Christmas. 
FOR FASTER SERVICE, CALL OUR TOLL FREE NUMBER, (800)358-9151 
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"Sal Anthonys. Merely superK wcbs 

One of the very best" New York Times 

"Uncommonly inviting,deservedly popular? 



Italian, of course. Every dish 
perfectly prepared and served in 
friendly, comfortable 
surroundings. 
FREE PARKING 

Reservations 212/982-9030 

55 IRVING PLACE 

between 17th & 18th Sts 
NEW YORK 



Gourmet 





"Gateway to Superior 
Indian Cuisine" 

Open 7 Days-Free Dinner Parking 
Lunch 12 00-3 00- Special Bullet SS 95 
Dinner trom 5 30- U 00- Alter Theatre 

30 W S2nd Street 
Opposite 21 Club 

541-7777 




Not if he works at 
"New York, N.Y 10022." 



Shezanty 

Unique Indo-Pakistan Cuisine 

Selected Restaurant of the year from 
22,000 restaurants.-Great Britain- 

Egon Ronay—1974 

WE ARE DIFFERENT— 

OUTSTANDINGLY SO! 

Lunch Mon-Fri 12-2:30 P.M. 
Dinner Mon-Sat 6-11 P.M. 
Cocktails & hot snacks 4:30-7 P.M. 
8 West 58 Street, Tel. 371-1414 

RESERVATIONS SUGGESTED 



a matter of 

SURVIVAL 
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UNICEF Gd 
Cambodian Relief 

331 East 38th Street. New York. N.Y. W016 
(212) 686-5522 




had fly flaps on their trousers . . . and 
bishops were shocked by everything," 
and Cracie Fields sang on stage, people 
were not so homogeneous, or worried 
about one another, and there was style. 
Style involves ruthless self-assessment 
and a refusal to compare oneself with 
others. In fact: "Other people are a 
mistake, or if that seems too sweeping 
a statement, concern for others is a 
mistake." In this arch disquisition, 
Quentin Crisp admires Gertrude Stein 
for having no talent (this made her a 
greater stylist) and Hemingway for 
blowing his brains out (the perfect 
conclusion to his life-style) . He says: 
"Individuality is feared by those who 
have none ... a stylist must be ex- 
pected to be viewed if not with terror 
then with contempt." What he ad- 
mires most in the murderers, athletes, 
politicians, and film stars he discusses 
is their devotion to "the sacred mush- 
room of personality," a devotion whose 
apotheosis might be Joan Crawford's 
reaching the boardroom of Pepsi-Cola, 
"where she could never again be dis- 
comfited by society or by Mr. Sidney 
Greenstreet." To be murdered is the 
greatest compliment to style. 

If this has a familiar ring, the music 
is that of Oscar Wilde — and if some of 
it sounds tinny to modern ears, most 
of the bon mots in this book succeed 
wonderfully. Who else but this author 
would christen Russia "that land with- 
out lipstick"? Or refer to Mae West's 
hair as "boiled snow"? Or give this 
advice to the reader: "If, when you 
peer into your soul, you find that you 
are ordinary, ordinary is what you 
must remain." In an age tyrannized by 
utilitarian ethics and the lurid crises 
of the evening news, who can resist a 
man who classifies people not as Com- 
munists and capitalists, but as those 
who saw Tallulah Bankhead on stage 
and "they who live in darkness." No 
book with two new anecdotes about 
that woman can be a waste of time, nor 
one which contains this remark of 
Noel Coward's: "Television is not a 
thing to watch. It is a thing to be on." 

The richness of How to Have a Life- 
Style comes from its being not only 
amusing but serious: It is about the 
same subjects, really, as Ortega y 
Gasset's Revolt of the Masses. It is 
about the vanishing of barriers, the 
confusion of art with life, the cult of 
youth — indeed, the decline and fall of 
practically everything. It will get you 
through hamburger commercials sung 
by choirs formerly assembled to praise 
God, telephone operators whose "Have 
a nice day" makes you flinch, and even 
the fact that "we are all by now dan- 
gerously aware that sexual intercourse 
is something of a bore." — A.H. 
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NEW YOEK CLASSIFIED 



New York Classified is a weekly feature. All classified ads accepted at the discretion of the publisher. 
Rates: 1 time ad S3.60/word; 2 consecutive ads S3.00/word; 3 cons, ads S2.8S/word; 4 cons, ads 
$2.75/word; 13 issues per year $2.75/word; 26 issues per year $2.70/word; 51 issues per year $2.65/word. 
Min. ad 10 words. POB #'s, NYM Box #'s. Tel. #'s— 2 words each; Abbreviations, ZIP Codes— 1 word 
each. Extra S3 for NYM Box #'s. Classified Display available at S2 10 /inch Complete rate card available. 
Check /M O must accompany copy & be received by closing (every Tues. by 1 p.m. for following Mon.) 
Phone orders with Master Charge/Visa only. Classified Dept., New York Magazine, 755 Second Ave., 
N.Y., N.Y. 10017. (212)986-5894. Reply to NYM Box Numbers at same address. 



ART 



Art Gallery • Studio S3 Ltd., 424 Park Avenue, 
NYC 10022, (212) 755-6650. Largest collection of 
Norman Rockwell - Boulanger - Folon - Novoa - 
Simbari in the Country - Open Seven Days. 

Ansel Adams— Portfolios III & IV available. Box 
144, Mill Valley, California 94941. 

Erotica — Fine material bought and sold. Catalogue 
$1.00. SCHEINER, 275 Linden, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
11226. 

Posters Noveau • Deco — Disappointed because you 
were out bid at the Auction? Call. . . VICTOR 
GALLERY for Lautrec, Mucha, Steinlen, Bonnard 
and Cheret. (212) 759-1400; 752-1266. 



National Lithograph Exchange 

Mission Viejo, California 92690. 



-P.O. Box 3103, 



Only complete collection of Rockwells & Neimans 
- also Moore. Simbari, others - CARLYLE (212) 
535-9443. 

Erotica — Contemporary Art / Antique Bronzes / 
Jewelry / Books - Private. (212) 591-4979. 



ANTIQUES 



Art Deco — Furniture, Carpets, Lighting, Accesso- 
ries. EASTBOURNE GALLERIES. 130 West 26th 
Street, (212) 929-3042. 

Grandma's Attic, Ltd.— 185-28 Union Turnpike, 
Flushing, N.Y. 11366, 454-1033. Antiques at Af- 
fordable Prices. Jewelry - Collectibles - Orientalia - 
Silver • Oak Furniture/Reproductions - Crystal - 
Porcelains. Monday • Saturday, 10 a m.-S p.m. 

Total Inventory Clearance!! Armoires! Tables! 
Chairs! Buffets! etc. Huge Selection! Quality Mer- 
chandise! Giveaway Prices! II a m -6 p.m., 7 Days, 
691-6634. 

Desk Clearance! Refinished Flattops, Rolltops, File 
Cabinets, Armoires, etc. 1 1 a.m.-6 p.m., 989-8497. 

Elegant Quilts, Clothing, Linens, Furs, Muffs, 
Feathers, Lingerie, Accessories. Friday, November 
30th, 1 p.m. -8 p.m.; Saturday, December 1st, 10 
a.m. -5 p.m.; Sunday, December 2nd, 10 a.m.-l p.m. 
Mayflower Hotel (Bridges Suite), 17 C.P.W. (61st), 
265-0060. 

Hand Picked Antique Clothing — For men and 

women. Accessories - Jewelry. HARRIET LOVE - 
412 West Broadway - Soho, 966-2280. 



This Year's Main Antiques Events 



ANTIQUES 

Collectors 

/ EXPOSITION 

Nov.29 f 30 



200E 

All fm /©lid 

One admission 
saves SI. with this ad. _ 1 *\ 

1to10pm.Sun.1to7pm. L/cC«lfZ 



madison square garden center 
exposition rotunda 



Penna. Plaza, 7th Ave., 31st to 33rd Sts. 



CRAFTS 



Knitters Rejoice! High Fashion knitting instruc- 
tions by Zclda (formerly of Bloomingdale's) and 
New York's most incredible yarn selection! Shop 
COULTER STUDIOS. 118 East 59th Sreet, 
421-8085. 

Knitting Lessons by European Couture Knitwear 
Designer. Complete line of anny blatt and chat 
botte yarns. Fashionable Handknits special order. 
United Nation area. LA LAINE STUDIO, 
599-2941. 



ENTERTAINMENT 



STOY' Mobile Discotheque... Saturday Night 
Fever or Friday Night Fox-Trot! Music/Lights. . . 
Non-Stop. . . Since 1964. Make Your Party - Any- 
where - The Big One!. . . (212) 288-2446. 

Learn to rollerskate or throw a rollerskating party. 
We rent skates and design unusual ambiance. 
737-0049. 

Lisa Goodman Ensembles— Fine Classical Music - 
Duos, Trios, Quartets. Quality Jazz. (212) 
489-1641. 

Disco Knights Traveling Discotheque — Have the 
most dazzling party ever encountered. 
Professional. . . DJ's - Sound System - Light Show. 
(212) 465-8566. 

My Balloon Company — Send Helium Balloons - 
All Occasions. (212) 254-1315; (516) 868-7550. 

The Legendary D.J. "Super Greaser"— 50's, 60's 
and Disco like nobody else does it. Demo video 
tape and highest references. . . Danceable, visual 
and completely memorable. (201) 420-8070. 

Caricaturist — Quick On The Draw For All Parties. 
(212) PL 7-6300. 

Renta Yenta — Unique services for your private and 
corporate events. (212) 759-1 131; (516) 781-6661. 

The Black Tie Strolling Violins— Tasteful music 
for beautiful parties. (212) 478-2982. 

The Turtle Races — N.Y.'s zaniest entertainment - 
TV/Press. (212) 228-0900. 

Video Album — Your special affair professionally 
shot, edited, titled, on videocassette. (212) 
377-6078. 

Tarot Card Readings — Mrs. Angelina, 62 West 
48th Street. Appointment call (212) 354-3975. 



Video 
Cassette Center 

largest Selection of Video Cassettes Anywhere! 
i Jm rn runru 1606 B way (49SM 

VIDEO SHACK l2 , m8 i s2so 

All CREDIT CARDS 70ays 11 10 PM 



Send Season's Greetings with Hullaballoons. . . 
HULLABALLOONS are more than balloons. (212) 
888-7596. 

Caricaturist STEVE BRODNER draws crowds. 
(212) PL 3-2310. 

Sound Craft— N.J.'s Finest DJ Sound & Lighting 
Company. Stands out from the Crowd. Big Band to 
Disco. (201) 685-0396. 



Nina Tells All — Perceptive Party Tarot Readings. 
(212) 581-6470. 

Magical Entertainment by STEVE FRANKLIN 
for all occasions. (212) 724-7400. 

Caricatures... For Any Kind of Party. Call (212) 
675-6975. 

Professional Stage Hypnotist! Organizations, Par- 
ties. "Barrels of Fun!" (212) 691-7950, x570. 

Roller Skates! 75 pairs of skates ready to roll for 
Parties - Promotions. 244-4270. 

Mystery Nights. . . Fund Raisers. . . Fun Show. . . 
MAGIC TOWNHOUSE. . . 752-1 165. 



videoAffairs 

Special Kvent? Capture it forever (HI professional 
quality, edited Video Cassettes. Weddings, Bar Mitz- 
\ahs, Parlies. All Occasions. 

A Full Service Video Company 
Larue Screen TV Rentals 
HKK 7th Ave.. VY., N.Y. 10019. 489-9191 



Balloons! Creative festive atmosphere - floating 
centerpieces, sculptures; Mylar, exciting colors! 
Disco novelties. PARTY PARTICULARS, (516) 
764-2845. 

Hypnosis — Extrasensory Perception. Audience 
participation. Organizations, Parties. ZORDINI, 
(212) 939-2066. 

Handwriting Analyst SANDY STEVENS. Pianists, 
Ventriloquist. $125 each. (212) 335-1389. 

Portable Disco — Rock - Disco. Excellent Refer- 
ences. $190.00. GYPSY SOUND, (212) 662-4921. 

Disco-Van 2000* — The Traveling Discotheque. . . 
Timeless Entertainment. . . Your Place or Ours. . . 
Our Chef or Yours. . . (212) 541-8566, M-F, 10-6. 

Traveling Movie Parties — "Red Shoes", Disney, 
Garland's "Annie"? 243-7100. 

Music, Lights, Action! ROLLING RECORDS has 
it! Call (212) 784-2457. 

Have Robots, Will Travel; Real mechanical robots 
as seen on TV; great for parties, conventions, store 
openings, etc. NATIONWIDE ROBOTS, (212) 
926-6606. 

"Fantastic"... says Billboard, US and Signature. 
TED S DISCO-ON-WHEELS. Music, Lights, Fog, 
Bubbles, More! Call (212) 631-4449. 

Spotfield Productions — One call gets all types of 
Variety and Musical Entertainment. Home and 
Corporate Parties. (We Have The Unusual). (201) 
232-8588. 

Don't Telegram - Balloonagram — Foil Balloons! 
SI 5.00 - Original Song - Delivered / Balloon / 
Party Decoration Service. (201) 731-0991; (212) 
924-8403. 

Exotic International Party— Call (212) 679-8584. 

Mind-Sweeper Traveling Discotheque — Great Mu- 
sic, Disco Lighting. Excellent References. (212) 
875-9824. 

Master Magician! All Occasions - Lotsa Participa- 
tion - DAVID FLETCHER, (212) 752-7676. 

Pianist for your party. All styles. (212) LT 1-6470 
("The Composer''). 

Larry Ozone's Traveling Discotheque — Chic Multi- 
Media Party Entertainment. Dance Music of Every 
Decade. . . Discotheque lighting including special 
effects. Personalized service and party planning. 
(212) 969-2832. 
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ENTERTAINMENT/SINGLES 

Date Single Professional People. We're the Dating 
Organization that really cares. Call COMPATIBIL- 
ITY PLUS, INC.. (201) 256-0202. 

Discriminating Singles are joining NY's Newest, 
Finest Club - CROSSROADS - Call (212) 
737-9716; (212) 490-1250. 

Gay/Bisexual? Make immediate contacts by phone 
through GSF. Choose from thousands. (212) 
682-2024. 

Gay? Meet intelligent, interesting people. Quick - 
Confidential - Legitimate. (212) 232-5500. 

Best Bet For Singles — Club World, where active, 
professional people enjoy private parties, weekend 
travel, workshops and each other! (212) 682-2040. 

No More Blind Dates — Introlens - Video Dating. 
NYC, Westchester, Connecticut, N.J., Rockland. 
(914) 428-6766; Long Island, Queens (516) 
829-9595. 

Divorced, Widowed, Single Persons — Socialize 
again. (212) 352-0820; (516) 482-3710. 

College Background Singles Only — Since 1969, 
private monthly newsletter listing events of over 60 
NYC singles organizations, many not advertised. 
S18/yr. For information, brief application: PARTY 
VINE. 202 East 77th Street, NYC 10021. (212) 
861-4424 anytime. 

Dates Galore I Meet new singles • anywhere. Call 
DATELINE - Free: (800) 451-3245. 

ENTERTAINMENT/CHILDREN 

Traditional Tramp Clowns — Denise Mostacci. . . 
Daniel Sklar, (212) 580-1236; (212) JU 6-6300. 

Lovable, Laughable Puppet Shows DONNA 

ROSE... Puppeteer... Ventriloquist... (212) 
724-7400. 

Starmite Puppet Party— Superheroes - BARRY 
KEATING 473-3409; 840-1234. 

Clownella — Guitar, Puppets, Magic, Balloons, Par- 
ticipation. "Enchanting... " - Courier. (212) 
934-2145. 

George Koury, Ringling Circus Clown — Adults', 
Childrens' Parties. (212) LT 1-6470. 

Variety Show - Will Travel — Clowning, Magic, 
Pantomime, Puppetry, Unicycling, Balloons. (212) 
244-4270, x941; (516) 826-2500. 

"He understands children". . . \ V Magazine. 
Comedy, Puppets, Participation. "ROGER 
RIDDLE". . . JU 2-4240. 

Magician Extraordinaire — R.J. Lewis for Your 
next Party. (212) 586-6300. 

Magic for your Holiday's with WARREN. Call 
mornings (212) 724-5280. 

Sandy Landsman, The Music Gown — Songs, pup- 
pets, balloons, participation! (212) JU 6-6300. 

Birthday Parties. . . Complete. . . Our Place - 
Yours. . . Magicians. . . Recommended. . . Cue. . . 
New York Magazine. . . Times. . . MAGIC 
TOWNHOUSE, (212) 888-6452. 

You Will Love STEVE FRANKLIN'S Great Magic 
Show. (212) 724-7400. 

RESTAURANTS ~ 

Entertain Your Guests. . . in our New Private Din- 
ing rooms overlooking the U.N. Fountains. . . LA 
BIBLIOTHEQUE, 341 East 43rd Street, 661-5757. 
•••John Canaday - N.Y. Times Guide To Dining 
Out - 1976. 

Great American Slot Machine Co. — Buying. Sell- 
ing, Servicing. Urban Archaeology - SoHo, 137 
Spring Street. 



GOURMET SERVICES 



Mr. Babbington, Caterer Extraordinaire — Please 
call for my new menu. (212) 737-0786. We now 
have our own Catering Facility. 

For Lovers! Dinners a Deux. . . Three culinary 
successes... $5.00. TABLE D'HOTE, Box 516, 
Osprey, Florida 33559. 

Grand "French Country" Village Loft (6,000 sq. 
ft.) available for Corporate and Personal Parties. 
Best catering and music available. 674-3093. 

Christmas Parties — Designer Loft complete with 
Disco up to 150 people. We cater or bring your 
own. Elegant 5th Avenue Mansion 100 to 600. 
These and more still available. THE PARTY PRO- 
DUCERS, telephone 683-5990. 



LAFF'S 
Party In Mid-Manhattan 

A beautiful Townhouse on 54 Street in French setting 
with different variations in each room: From cozy 
fireplace room to upstairs bar/game room & lounge 
to a modern Discotheque facility with top sound & 
lighting. Let us cater your Office, Corporate & Per- 
sonal Party, Christmas Parties, Sweet 16, Recep- 
tions, Any Occasion. 50 - 700 People. Call from 1 1 
a.m. -5 p.m., Thomas Viola. 161 East 54 between 3rd 
& Lexington. (212) 223-0540 



For those who require the very best in Cuisine 
combined with elegant service for private and cor- 
porate. BARBARA, 688-0296. 

The Catered Affair — Holiday Parties / Weekend 
Brunches our specialties. (212) 865-8912. 

Distinctive Corporate and Private Catering by 

RENT A CHEF. 490-0079. 

Professional, personable Bartender/Butler simpli- 
fies your affairs. JIMMY, 787-9273. 



Hire an Actor! 



(212) 362-8200 



take it easy, you've got 

LEND A HAND. 

Party Help. Rental Equipment. Entertainment. 
Hors d'oeuvres. Buffets. Bar Set-ups. 



Rhymed Party Invitations — Copy our verses in- 
serting personal data in spaces provided. Booklet 
$5.75. VERSEatile invitations, P.O. Box 570986(F), 
Miami, Florida 33157. 

A Valentine Room Affair — A lovers fantasy dream 
room - Weddings - Personal and Corporate parties. 
Fine dining - dancing. 683-0044. 

Let Me Cater To You. . . Great Food, Personal- 
ized- Service, Reasonable. NUNA'S CUISINE, 
580-2267. 

Recipes — 15 chocolate goodies, $3.00. SASE: 
GEM ENTERPRISES, P.O. Box 2296, N.Y. 
10017. 



Banquet rooms now available 

For gala holiday celebrations, wedding recep- 
tions. Bar Mltzvahs. private and corporate 
functions. For any gathering from 10 to 300. 
Sumptuous cuisine served in the grand European 
manner. Superb Central Park South location. 
Surprisingly affordable. For more details call 
Mr. Fletcher at (212) 755-5800 



ON-TME-PARK 



Wild Wieners*. . . Catering imaginative menus 
from canopied Food. . . Beverage. . . Discorama. . . 
and Theme Carts. . . Impressively different! (201) 
568-7611. 

Magic Mushroom Inc. — We cater parties that cre- 
ate uninhibited joy. (212) 737-9020. 



Alan Party Rentals — Caterers, Institutions, Restau- 
rants. Consultants, Price & Compare. (201) 
487-2789. 

Kate's Cookin' — Fabulous food and friendly, pro- 
fessional service. (212) 233-6161; (201) 659-6265. 

Montana Palace — Unique catering for parties of 30 
- 3000. Private / Corporate. Call for Catalog, (212) 
673-6630. 

David's Ltd. — Incomparable International Catering. 
Impeccable References. Reasonable. (212) 
835-6215. 



MOTOR YACHT 




SPECTACULAR VIEWS OF MANHATTAN 

Cruises Mar, ihru Dec* Heated/air-conditioned comfort 
Elegant Foods* Impeccable Service* Groups up to 250 

A PERFECT SETTING FOR HOLIDAY PARTIES 
|212| 929-3585 



Jason Rogers Hale Caterers, Inc. — Quality 
catering. . . Impeccable staff. . . Providing complete 
service for all private and corporate events. . . BU 
8-8438. 

Perfect Party Planning — Special events, corporate 
and private parties, coordinated to suit your needs. 
All details professionally arranged. (212) 940-0065. 

Exclusively Yours — Elegant, private location 

Social. . . or Business Events. . . MARK FAHRER 
CATERING, 243-6572. 



For the party of your 
life, that special luncheon 
or business meeting 

THE 

CZECH PAVILLI0N 

featuring the most beautiful Room 
in a quaint landmark building. 
Superb Cooking. Individual attention. 

313 East 58th St. (East of 2nd Ave.) 

752 9199 



The Best Gift — Remy Martin Mince Meat Pies, 
$12.00 from MONTANA PALACE, (212) 
673-6630. 

A Sense Of Taste, Inc. — Professional catering for 2 
to 200. Simple to sumptuous mer.us, thoughtful ser- 
vice presented at your place or ours. Everything 
provided. Compare our prices. (212) 541-5346. 

Planning A Party? Call Libby at J.C.'s PLACE, 
334 East 73rd Street, NYC. (212) 879-1040 (M-F 
between 1-5 p.m.). Disco Available. 

Le Petit Grenier — Personalized Catering. Business 
Luncheons. Cocktail and Dinner Parties. TR 
9-7298. 

Festive Gourmet Recipes for Holiday Entertaining! 
Over 40 easy recipes in this superb cookbook. 
Menu suggestions too. $4.95 postpaid to: PARA- 
MUS PRESS, Box 431, Paramus, N.J. 07652. 

Professional Bartenders, Waiters, Waitresses. All 
Occasions. PARTY HANDS, (212) 687-7647; 
(212) MU 2-4835. 
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Call Peter Dorn-Mon.to Fri. 1 1AM to 6PM 
The Copacabana is more than a 
Showplace & a Discotheque.. It 
is a Great Place to Give A Party! 

10East60St.NYC-PL 5-6010 



NEW YORK CLASSIFIED 



Bartenders Ltd. — Professional Bartenders / Wai- 
tresses / Catering. Recommended by Tbun <S 
Country Magazine. (212) 288-9029. 

Fabulous Greek Cuisine catered elegantly, person- 
ally, economically. AVGERINOS (212) 688-8828 
at Citicorp Center. 

LEISURE ACTIVITIES ~ 

A Different Way To Enjoy Being Single— The So- 
cial Participation Club, featured and Praised in 
Sunday New York Times Magazine. For informa- 
tion call (212) 684-3946. 

Tailored Tours — Busy? Mom, Grandma visiting? 
Let us take her on special sightseeing, shopping 
tours. S40/day. 362-1921. 

The Gty Is Yours when you know the right peo- 
ple. Join the "right" people at CLUBWORLD 
(212) 682-2040. 

Berkshires Weekend Shares — Fabulous house, 
friendly people. Ski or just relax. (212) 879-0795. 

Cross Country Skiing Equipment Packages — In- 
cludes Lessons - BOB ADLER, (212) 895-0881. 



INDOOR 
ICE SKATING 



skynhk 



ft 



Penthouse 



450 West 33rd St.. NYC 
Telephone (212) 695 6555 



8 Clay Courts — Reserve seasonal court time now! 
The new SUTTON EAST TENNIS CLUB, 60th & 
York Avenue, 751-3452. 



VACATIONS 



Winter Rentals - Ocean Front — Spend the winter 
in Myrtle Beach for less than the cost of your 
utility bills. Up to 70% Discount, Free Brochures, 
THE BREAKERS RESORT HOTEL, Box 485NY, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C. 29577. Toll Free 
1-800-845-0688. 

Tropical Escape — Private cottage at superb beach, 
moonlight sailing, $475 per week: P.O. Box 434, 
Naples, Florida 33939. 



PICKWICK MOTOR INN 

Presents 
The Wonderful Weekend Package 

• luxurious accommodations & fine dining 

• tennis on premises • golf & horseback riding 
minutes away * close to landmarks — Theodore 
Roosevelt home, Bethpage Restoration Village 

28 miles from N.Y.C. 
L I Expressway at Exit 48. Plainview. N Y 

CALL (516) 694-6500 



St. Thomas — New luxury Villa. ClifTside view. 
Beach. Tennis. Maid. (516) 374-9402 

Foxhollow — Berkshire's picturesque Vandcrbill es- 
tate, resort facilities, superb dining. Weekend pack- 
ages. (800) 628-5990. 



HARBoTisiand SPA 

MIAMI BEACH. FLORIDA 33141 
ROOM RATES INCLUDES all meals, private 
conferences with our dietician, separate 
Health Spas for men and women, water 
exercise classes. Tennis (day & night). 
Goll (3 times), live massages weekly, 
nightly dancing & shows, every resort 
facility. 

CALLI&1-800-327-7510 



TRAVEL 

Jacmel, Haiti — S3 18 includes Airfare, Car, Beach- 
front Hotel, Breakfast. AEGINA TRAVEL. (212) 
942-9500. 

Club Mediterranean and Hedonism Holidays "Hot- 
line" call (212) 347-0539 - (516) 764-5301. 

Individually Designed Vacations — Private Villas .' 
Yachts, Club Mcditcrranee. Dija Vu Travel, (212) 
221-6657. 

Club Med Reservations — Instant Confirmations 
Caribbean, Mexico, Tahiti, Europe, Brazil, Africa. 
(212) 354-1600. Our Only New York Office 
CELEBRITY, 501 Seventh Avenue, Manhattan. 

Airline Discount Coupons — Selling Low Prices. In- 
ternational Foreign Exchange. 507 Fifth Avenue, 
NYC near 42nd Street, Suite 319, (212) 697-3000. 

London, seven nights $129 plus Airfare. Call Mary. 
(212) 689-4999. 



XIII OLYMPIC 
OTiO WINTER 
XXyCAMES 
' LAKE 




WINTER 
OLYMPICS 

Now'a the time to book your 
trip to the 1980 Winter Otym- 
■M with an opSonat Vermont 
Ski Vacation. Space Is HmHed, 
so request our complete bro- 
chure today! 

2-3-4 days from $179 

PACKAGES INCLUDE motorcoach transportation, 
accommodations in Lake George, meals A tickets for 

2 Olympics events (4-day trip incl 4 events), tips, taxes 
SKI VERMONT OPTIONAL TRIP -ONLY (110 00 
includes 2 mtes accommodations at Smuggler's Notch. 

3 days lifts. 2 breakfasts, all transfers, tips & taxes 
PLUS SKI TRIPS TO LAKE PLACID EVERY WEEK- 
END. JAN. a MARCH. CALL FOR MORE OETAILSI 

Genter/okiO-Roma Tours 

7 S. Franklin SI. (212)895-1065 (914)428-4600 
HtmpstiidNYIIKO (51 6)485-1 065 (617)277-1818 



Cruise Clearing Center — Caribbean, Mediterranean. 
Worldwide Reservations: Call (212) 347 0058. 

EDUCATION 




GREEN MOUNTAIN 

WEIGHT CONTROL COMMUNITY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 18-55 

Poultney, Vermont 
Thelma J. Wayler, M.S., R D. 

Director 

YOU'RE GOING TO LIKE YOU® 

During any season on a lovely college cam- 
pus in Vermont, you can become the woman 
you want to be. You'll lose weight and learn 
lo maintain weight with the guidance of a 
leading nutritionist and her unique program 
of Nutrition Education, Eating Behavior 
Modification and Exercise. You'll swim, golf, 
play tennis, bike. ski. snowshoe and a lot 
more. After Green Mountain, you'll like the 
woman you've become. ..and you'll know how 
to stay that way. For brochure, call or write 
Green Mountain. Dept NF, 230-10 64th Av- 
enue. Bayside. N Y 11364 (212) 224-6453 

Fall, Winter, Spring, Summer Sessions 



INSTRUCTION 



Junior Developement Tennis Program — Beginners 
to Advanced - now forming at the Wall Street Rac- 
quet Club. Individualized instruction by top pros 
with only 4 to a group, 5 one hour lessons at 
$40.00 - tryouts all levels. Also private, semi-pri- 
vate, and group lessons for adults. Easy to reach, 
free parking. Call 269-8656. 

Study Guitar with New England Conservatory 
graduate. VICTORIA SYLVA, 757-2941. 

Read Faster - $94 — Nationally known professor. 
Guaranteed course. READING SKILLS, 864-5112. 

Spanish Abroad — Tuition, family living, $135 week. 
GUATEMAYA REGISTRY, (516) 541-7129. 

Guitar Lessons — Unusually effective method en- 
compassing all styles. Taught by professional. Be- 
ginners to advanced. ETHAN FEIN, (212) 
781-8274; (212) 582-8800. 

Skin- & Scuba-Diving — Aqua-Lung School of New 
York. Established 1964. JU 2-2800. 

MCAT - GMAT - LSAT - GRE - SAT Courses. 
Higher Achievement Preparation Institutes. Eman- 
uel Federbush, Director. Formerly Columbia Test 
Preparation Institute. Not affiliated with Columbia 
University. (212) 247-1086. 

Dynamic Hypnotic Cassette — "Keys to Golden 
Success". $10: E. SHELBY, Box 1434 NYM. 



WORKSHOPS 



"Let Go A Live"— Beyond EST - Advocate Experi- 
ence - Mind Control. A two day course that's a 
gentle experience in learning to love and enjoy life. 
SPENCER GRAHAM, 242-2082. 



COUNSELING 



Ph.D. Psychotherapist — Specializing Women's 
Concerns - Weight, Relationships, Insecurity. 
249-4741. 

Sexual Problems? Masters & Johnson Techniques! 
Sexual Counseling Center, (212) 255-3044. 

Surrogate Therapy! Single? Sexual Problems? Help 
is available. Medical supervision. Professional coun- 
seling. PAULINE ABRAMS, Ph.D., 580-8444. 
Seen ABC, CBS, NBC-TV. 

Mid-Westchester Counseling Associates — In- 
dividual / Family / Marital Therapy. Certified 
Therapists. Sliding fee. (914) 698-9393. 

Bioenergetic • Gestalt Therapy — Individual or 
Group. Licensed Educator: 472-9118. 

Counseling & Psychotherapy, Westchester. Sliding 
scale. Individual - Group - Family. Free Consulta- 
tion. (914) 698-5696. 

Board-Certified Psychiatrist, M.D.— Full range of 
treatments available. (212) 628-4431. 

I'm OK - You're OK— TRANSACTIONAL 
ANALYSIS. Grow, Change, Enhance your Rela- 
tionships now. (212) 838-0072 

Holiday Season Blues? Therapist, Gestalt and Psy- 
choanalytically trained: 866-4674. 

Depressed or Anxious? Psychoanalytic Psychother- 
apy; sliding scale. Call anytime for appointment or 
further information. . . PARK CONSULTATION 
CENTER. (212) 581-1546. 

PERSONAL IMPROVEMENT 

Hypnosis! Weight, Smoking, Relaxation, Memory! 
Counseling! JEROME WALMAN, PL 5-4363. 

Want to Change a Habit? Lose weight, stop smok- 
ing, learn relaxation, concentration, assertiveness, 
self-hypnosis. SUZANNE WASSER, MA. 
Hypnolhcrapist. . . (212) 570-0123. 
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PERSONAL IMPROVEMENT 

Biorythm Charts — Personalized day-by-day for 
1980. Gift packaged. $25. KEVIN AVERY, 
355-5772. 

Lose Weight Naturally with changed attitudes. 
Written Guarantee. N.Y. CENTER FOR HYPNO- 
SIS. Midtown. 288-3832. 

Sexual Fantasies? Call (212) 966-0322 and listen 
to a recording! 

Lose Weight, Stop Smoking! Ear-Acupuncture. 
Free Consultation. Free Literature, Licensed Doc- 
tors. 534-6800. 

Safe, Effective, Guaranteed! Hypnosis Tapes. 
Amazing Free Catalog! UNLIMITED DISTRIBU- 
TORS, P.O. Box 188, Dept. N, Fishkill. N.Y. 
12524. 

Permanent Weight Loss — Designed exclusively for 
emotional eaters. Free private orientation. Excellent 
client references. 683-7974. 

Allergic? Hayfevcr, asthma, skin rashes, itching? 
Start to get fast relief with allergy testing, by the 
medically recognized ALLERGY TESTING LAB 
(Medicaid-Medicare). Call (212) 355-1005, 133 
East 58th Street, NYC. This Is Our Only Office. 

Orthodontics — Adults, Children. Using transparent 
braces. Qualified specialists. PL 1-0240. 



ACUPUNCTURE FOR 
A YOUNGER YOU 

Rejuvanate your face • Lose weight 
Stop smoking • Relieve aches and pains 
licensed WAI-YIN KWOK Experienced 

From the People's Republic of China 
57 K, 72nd St.. NYC 10021 Tel: 570-6050 



Diet Center — In 6 weeks Men/Women lose 17-35 
lbs. Free consultation. (212) 683-0594. 

Stress Distress? Consider Biofeedback. Learn how 
to relax deeply. A professional service. BIOFEED- 
BACK STUDY CENTER, (212) 673-4710. 

Weight Loss Guaranteed: Up to 10/20 pounds/ 
week. Easily. Quickly. True Fasting. Expert Super- 
vision. Educational Program. Successful follow-up 
regime. Twenty years in operation. Medically Ac- 
cepted. PAWLING HEALTH MANOR, Hyde 
Park, N.Y. 12538. (914) 889-4141. 

You've had your last Food Binge! with THIN 
FOREVER! Inc. Individual custom fit program of 
diet & maintenance. As seen in Harpers Bazaar & 
Cosmopolitan. Call today for Free Consultation! 
(212) 867-3466. 

Scientific Hypnosis! Weight, smoking, tension, 
sexuality, phobias, insomnia, assertiveness. person- 
ality-enhancement. WALTER DAVIDSON, (212) 
243-4599. 

Modern Hypnosis! Weight, Smoking, Anxieties, 
Self-Hypnosis! 20 Years Experience. PAUL 
CAINE, (212) 683-1194. 

Compulsive Overeating! A New, intense. In- 
dividual Approach. (212) 684-3672. 



WEIGHT LOSS GUARANTEED 

Ultimate Diet. Famous Traylor Method. Fasting. 
Juices. Special Diets. Free Swedish Massage. . . 
Sauna. . . Whirlpool Baths. . . Golf. . . Tennis. . . 
Bicycles... Lovely pool on 10 acres of giant pines, 
ringed by golf course and hiking trails. Only 40 
Guests... Distinguished Reputation Since 1959. 

SETON INN SPA 

Lakewood, N.J. (212) WO 2-4360; (201) 363-7733 



FURNITURE 



Platform Beds in Oak & Walnut— Trundles & 
Bunks • Matching Dressers & Armoires - Hand- 
crafted & Sold Directly from our Factory Show- 
room - BEDWORKS, INC. - 121 West 19th Street, 
NYC. (212) 777-5640. Open 7 Days. 



Furniture Wholesale Co-op — Brand names. Mat- 
tress $29; Frames $10; Convertible $98; Rugs $39; 
Spanish Bedroom $295; Brass Headboards $19. 
1326 Madison Avenue, 876-5838. 

A.B.C. Foam Rubber — Foam cut to size. Mat- 
tresses - Custom Cushions - Pillows. 77 Allen, 
(212) 431-9485. 



NORTH CAROLINA 
FURNITURE DISTRIBUTORS 

BUY FURNITURE AT COST - PLUS PRICES 



CHOOSE 409 FAMOUS BRANDS AT COST 
PLUS PRICES DIRECT FROM LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS NEED FURNITURE? 
J Bedrooms. Dining Rooms. Living Rooms, Sofa Beds. Wad I 
|Umts. Bedding. Etc. All Available tor Direct Home Delivery! 

NORTH CAROLINA FURNITURE DISTRIBUTORS 

48 East 21st Street • [212) 260-5850 
Master Charge / Visa / Free Parking 
Mon - Sit 10-6 Tnurs 104. Sun Noon-5 



Sofabeds. We Will Not Be Undersold! Immediate 
Delivery! FLAKS CONVERTIBLES, 49 East 34 
Street. . . 679-2322. 

Brass Beds... Sec the best! JOAO ISABEL, 120 
East 32nd Street, NYC. MU 9-3307. 

Abacus Lucite Outlet — Save up to 50% on furni- 
ture, accessories. 102 West 29th. 947-8990. Catalog 
$1.50. 

Fredrick the Mattress King — Discounts on name 
Brands, Bedding. Convertibles. Murphy. Platform 
Beds. MU 3-8322. 

The Brass Store— A PARABLE'S TAIL. 172 
Ninth Avenue, NYC. (212) 255-1457. 

Great Scandinavian furniture for young people at 
THE CHILDREN'S ROOM, 687-3868. 

Sleep and Save! Discounts on brand name bed- 
ding: Mattresses, Convertibles, Platforms, Plus: 
large selection of authentic Brass Beds in heirloom 
designs. The FURNITURE CONNECTION, 165 
East 33rd, MU 4-1678. 



RECORDS/TAPES 



Viennese Operetta Records, Inc. — Extensive range, 
superb, vocal performances, on currently available 
LP's. Free List. Box 50-H, Dover, Massachusetts 
02030. 

Record Finder — Specializing in Shows, Movies, 
Personalities, Comedy, 78's. Evenings (212) 
436-3458. 



PETS 



Manhattan Vacationers — We care for your cat in 
your home. CATCARE, 421-5056; 695-8343. 

Large Rooms at PETLODGE. Loving Care. Excel- 
lent Food. 247-1313. 

Cat Boarding — Home Environment. Pick-Up / 
Delivery. (212) 966-1937. 

Your Pet's Portrait — Photography or Painting. 
WRIGHT STUDIO, (212) TR 4-4912. 



AUTOMOBILES 



3 (count 'em) London Taxis — Private owner selling 
3 1968 diesel taxicabs. Mint condition. Great fuel 
economy. Meet all US vehicle & insurance require- 
ments. Perfect for personal limo or promotions. 
From S4500-$5000. Write G. Haight. 429 East 
52nd Street. Apt. 6C, NYC 10022. 



WANTED 



Sell Us Your Used Fur Coats — Highest prices paid. 
We buy, sell and trade fine used furs. NEW 
YORKER FUR THRIFT SHOP, 822 Third Ave- 
nue (at 50th Street), NYC. (212) 355-5090. 

Oriental Rugs — Highest prices paid. HAKIMIAN 
INTERNATIONAL, (212) 684-2142 anytime. 



Bokara Rug Company pays top cash for used ori- 
ental rugs. Mr. Jan, (212) 532-0787; evenings and 
weekends (212) 897-2129. 

Wanted — Used Oriental Rugs, Tapestries. Immedi- 
ate Cash. Call Us Before You Sell! N.Y. ORIEN- 
TAL RUG COMPANY, (212) 889-0600. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES ~ 

Fashion Designer seeks silent partner with $25,000 
minimum. Principals only. Box 1433 NYM. 

INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Austrian Bank Accounts — Better than Swiss. High 
interest. No foreign taxes. Secret, strong currency, 
according to New York Times. Full report, send 
$10 to PUTNAM FINANCE INSTITUTE, Box 
123, Cos Cob, Connecticut 06807. 

Substantial Option Profits Possible — Manual, 
$3.00. FLEMING ENTERPRISES, 5201 Marl- 
borough, San Diego, California 92116. 

SERVICES 

Xerox — Absolutely cheapest in town - 3.5 per copy 
with this ad. Minimum $5.00. 595-1567. 

Private Investigator — Confidential Reports, Resi- 
dential Security Surveys, Surveillance. (914) 
636-7456. 

Call V.I.P. Executive Shopping, (212) 889-0811. 
Designer Accessories and Gifts Discounted. 

Calligraphy — Impress Them. I'll do your Invita- 
tions/Envelopes. 774-6398 evenings. 

Money; Financial Consulting For Women Only. 
My Office/Your Home. NAN MERSON, Z Law 
Associates, (212) 468-5565; (516) 681-6610. 

Get the lowest Typesetting Prices in Town! If you 

need a magazine, book or catalog typeset, we can 
save you money. Fast courteous service complete 
with artwork & layout up to 6 colors. Call Geo. 
Eisler Artistic Typesetting & Printing, 243-5936. 

Robbery ■ Burglary Protection — Residential $5,000 
Insurance $30.00 (6 months). $10,000 Insurance 
$40.00 (6 months). Protects all property including 
Jewelry, Furs, Cash (Money in Street). Telephone 
596-2000. 

Videotape and Audio Systems — Permanent and 
temporary installations, instruction available. Pri- 
vate / Corporate. M.S. PRODUCTIONS, (212) 
679-8927. 

Babysitting Service — Reliable, Competent, Trust- 
worthy. 30 years experience. AVALON REGIS- 
TRY, (212) 371-7222. 

For a fabulous new wardrobe contact: LETS GO 
SHOPPING. PLaza 5-3640. 

Jewels Limousine Service — Chauffeured Luxury 
Cadillacs for all Occasions. $16.00 per hour. (212) 
383-1479. 

Unique Holiday Gift — A consultation with Image 
Builder. ROSALAND ENTIS will help your favor- 
ite woman dress with polish and panache. (212) 
988-2265. 

Chauffered Rolls Royce Limos — Anywhere - Any- 
time. (212) 895-6019; (516) 883-4100. 

Houseboys. Our professionals love filthy apart- 
ments! Fabulous service providing bartenders, mov- 
ers, painters, hostesses, secretaries, etc. to homes 
and offices. Free brochure. LENDAHAND INC., 
362-8200. 

Research. . . Writing. . . Editing. . . by Profession- 
als. ACADEMIC RESEARCH, INC., (201) 
939-0252. 

$4 Answering Service/Mail Service $4 — Per year. 
Pick up on your phone. 24 hours available. Call for 
moneysaving surprise. 799-9190. 
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From $4.00 a Month! Live, 24 Hour Answering 
Service, Direct Pick-up Available, Mail Service. 
ACTION, (212) 279-3870. 

Marquis Limousine — Latest Model Limousine - 
Anytime, Anywhere. "Reasonable Rates". Credit 
cards accepted. (212) 639-2338. 

Longhand on Short Notice — Invitations, Logos, 
Menus Calligraphed. (212) 580-8723. 

Heavy Cleaning — For your apartment. Waxing, 
carpets, windows, etc. SPRING CLEANING, 
(212) 765-4750. 



Wh«rev*T you're 901ns .Airport, Office. *tUdlui.. . 

Shore, Ship, or Show. . .Restaurant or Races 

Cats kill* or Casiao.. .GO BY UMOf You don't have to 
be a millionaire to live and look ... like onr. 
New Cadillacs. 2-Way Radios. 212-786-0000 
24 hoars a day— ANYWHERE, ANYTIME. 
Corporate aad personal charge accounts invited. 



Holiday Shopping Service — Eliminate frustrations 
this Season - Call DWIGHT HOUSE, 752-7676 for 
your Personal or Business Gift needs. 

Behind every successful woman is another woman 
dressing her. We'll help you plan your wardrobe. 
ULTIMATE IMAGERY, (212) 490-0077. 

Encore Services, Inc. — Providing help for parties, 
cleaning and small projects. PL 1-3881. 

Betterway Home Care, Inc. — It's the best way to 
show you care. For Homemakers, Housekeepers, 
call 679-6570. 

Change your clothes. I'll help any woman put 
together a tasteful wardrobe AMELIA FATT. . . 
PL 7-6300. 

Executive Shopping Service — Unusual gift sugges- 
tions for your clients and family. For appointment 
call 371-7262. 

Head Buyer — Need help putting your wardrobe 
together - Can save you thousands - Creative 
Christmas Shopping also. RANDI. (212) 244-4270. 
x374. 

The Wedding Executive — Experienced Wedding 
Consultant. Will assist in any or all aspects of Wed- 
ding Planning. Call for free consultation. M.J. 
BROCK, Days 688-1900; Evenings 688-6089. 

RESUME SERVICES 

Resumes and Cover Letters Determine Interviews. 
For the First and Best Impressions - Linda Layton 
RESPONSE CAREER COUNSELLING, (212) 
228-8908. 

Resumes That Work — Career support Services, 
Arts / Business / Professional. DOROTHY 
LEECH, (212) 354-6641. 

Free Consultation — Maximized assets. Interview 
counseling proven successful. J. KENNIS, Great 
Neck Office, by appointment (516) 466-6830. 

The Correct Image: Resume/Career Service. RITA 
WILLIAMS, (212) 953-0118 

LEGAL SERVICES 

New York Legal Consultants of Debra Nussbaum. 
Managing Attorney. Uncontested Divorces $150. 
Personal Bankruptcy $250 complete. Other fees on 
request. (212) 867-6880; (212) 220-4510. 

HEALTH/BEAUTY SERVICES ~ 

New Method of Hair Removal: The Insulated IB 
Probe. Effective and Permanent. RADIANT SKIN 
CARE, 140 West 57th, (212) 582-5338. 

Holiday Special — 25% Discount on cosmetics. Free 
make-up application with your purchase. Other ser- 
vices - Facials, Waxing, Manicure, Pedicure, Elec- 
trolysis by ARSI LTD. SKIN CARE CLINIC. 14 
East 60th, 355-3386. 



Waxing, Facials, Pedicures — Complete beauty ser- 
vices. 501 Fifth Avenue. 687-9097. 



THE BONAR\RTE 

CONTEMPORARY ^USw 
HAIR DESIGN FOR MEN A R^ 

• Han Styling ^3 L» 

• Hair Coloring J| K 

• Scalp Treatment -fl 

• Permanents ^^^^^^^ 

• Manicures - Pedicures aawBuaV 

BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 
753-8545 

521 MADISON AVE. (BET. 53&S4 STS.) 



20,000 Women, 50 Doctors, 20 Beauty Editors, 
200 Cover Models. 125 Movie Stars all use our 
Waxing Service. Need we say more. INDIVIDU- 
ALLY YOURS, 14 East 60th, (212) 593-2240. 

Suzanne De Paris — Praised by International 
Beauty Editors. Introductory Offer: Now $75, value 
of $175. Three hour treatment: Waxing, Deep Pore 
Facial, Make-up Lesson, Eyelash Tint, Parafin 
Message - removes Cellulite, stretch marks. Mani- 
cure. Pedicure. Natural French Products. 509 
Madison Avenue (53rd Street). 838-4024. Credit 
cards accepted. 

10% Off Waxing— Full legs including bikini, $20. 
(212) 582-5338. 

Skin Care by Hungarian Specialist — Deep Pore 
Cleansing, Eyelash Tinting, Pedicure, Waxing. . 
KATHY'S, 15 East 48th Street, 758-8202. 

Cellulite Free Forever... No diet... I lost 19'/i 
Inches from hips, thighs & so can you. Classes by 
appointment. Call SHARON M. RUBIN, (212) 
888-0315. 



Har Today... /§ 
None Tomorrow / ! 

Lucy Peters /Jfc^f 

THE UNIQUE I Ll / 

ELECTROLOGISTS V I S 



UTILIZING THE REMARKABLE 
INSULATED BULBOUS PROBE 

PROVEN. IMMEDIATE AND 
PERMANENT RESULTS 

Editor mined nationally in Vogue, L 'Official 
The N Y Timet Magazine. Vogue Health & Beauty, 
Gentlemen'* Quorterly, American Home and Glamour 

Manhattan 486-9740 Queens 830-0330 



Electrolysis - For Every Type and Color of Skin. 
The Insulated Probe used exclusively for greater 
comfort and accelerated results. . . Body and Leg 
Waxing. NICK FRITZLO & ASSOCIATES. 245 
East 87th Street. Telephone 289-0848. 

HOME/RUSINESS IMPROVEMENTS 

Compulsive Perfectionists will paint your apart- 
ment flawlessly. Expert wallcovering. Excellent 
References. Reasonable Rates. (212) 362-9763. 

Unique Painting & Plastering Service! Any job 

very neatly done in Only 2 Days! Top quality 
materials and workmanship. Over 30 years in busi- 
ness. Excellent references. Most reasonable. (212) 
769-9298. 

Joseph Sacks Inc. — Servicing The Decorating In- 
dustry for 25 years. Painting, Wallpapering Con- 
tractors. "If it can be hung. We'll hang it." (212) 
224-1116 

Painting • Plastering - Paperhanging — Time Tested 
Quality Work. BILL ROSE. 228-0900. 



Stubin Interior Designs — Beautiful and creative 
decorations priced reasonably. For free consultation 
call: Leslie or Sunny Stubin, (212) 734-3021 or 
(914) 623-8720. 

We'd love to adorn your rooms with our creative 
Murals - Screens. JONQUIL ART STUDIO, (212) 
888-0647. 

The Room Changer — Coordinates your taste, lifes- 
tyle; budget. (212) 724-2927. 

Phillips Painting — Apartments, Offices. Small, 
Medium Jobs. 639-5579 Evenings. 

Custom Carpentry — Satisfied Galleria customers. 
Platform installations. Decorator Services available. 
Free estimates. Evenings, RAY, (212) 948-0670. 

Kitchen — Bathroom Remodeling direct from fac- 
tory. Experienced Designers/Contractors. . . N.Y. 
License #731904 - CLASSIC INTERIORS, 
631-9380. 

Interior Design Group — Represents 15 A. S I D. 
Designers Portfolios shown. (212) 689-1183. 

Renovation and Design — Painting, Plastering, Car- 
pentry, Electrical. MICHAEL LAMACCHIA, 
685-0498. 

Professional, flawless painting, plastering, wallcov- 
ering. Careful, Reasonable People. (212) 729-4368. 

Frank Zangari Inc. — Interior Designer. Complete 
Residential/Commercial Interiors. (212) 651-8064. 

Levolor Riviera's - Vertical Blinds — Guaranteed 
Lowest Prices. "4 Star Rating" - The Underground 
Shopper. Price them around. . . then call: KHP 
INC., Established 1946, (212) 238-5353. 

General Contractor — All the rest, but cheaper. 
ROCKY, 646-8757. 

Gardner - Sincavage Ltd. — Interior & Architectural 
Designers for residential & commercial interiors. 
(212) 988-8369. Brochure. 

Expert European Craftsman — Restore /Refinish 
Furniture at home/office - RAPHAEL: 861-7861. 

Painting, Paperhanging, Cabinetry — Top Quality, 
Serving Decorators. Extremely Reasonable. 
246-9473. MC - Visa. 

Architects, Decorators and Individuals desiring 
quality Cabinetwork. UNDERWOOD, 966-2546. 

Track by Jack, Inc. — Track Lighting Specialist. 
Designs, Layouts, Expert Installations. Big dis- 
counts. Everything in stock. 868-3330. 

Professional Painting — Private Houses, Coops, 
Apartments. Quality workmanship. Fully insured. 
Free estimates. 654-2015, 24 Hours. 

Fine Painting — Very neat, excellent references. 
DENIS CLEARY, 254-4244. 

L*volor Rivieras, Vertical Blinds — We'll beat any 
prices in the Metropolitan area. (212) 745-0501. 

Ferris Construction Co. — General Contractors. 
Apartments, Brownstones, Townhouses. 247-7799. 

Floor Metamorphosis — Wood flooring, vinyl tile 
installations. 5 year guarantee. Shop around - We'll 
beat any professional price! NEW YORK FLOOR- 
MAN, INC., 289-2900. 

Michael Wiener, A.S.I.D. — Residential and Com- 
mercial Interior Design, by appointment only, (212) 
689-2986. 

Floor Professionals — Gratis estimates on scraping, 
staining, waxing, installation. Work Guaranteed. 
NEW YORK FLOORMAN, INC., 289-2900. 

L.J. Suri Interiors — Caviar decor on Tuna Fish 
budget. 371-6240. 

A-One Painting Company — Carpentry, plaster, 
paperhanging without mess or mistakes. Ask Refer- 
ences. WE 7-0093. Weekends, Nights Too. 
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HOME/BUSINESS IMPROVEMENTS 

Ceramic Tile— Large Selection Floors - Walls. In- 
stallations. THE QUARRY, 183 Lexington (31st), 
679-2559. 

The Floorman. . . wood floors sanded, installed, re- 
finished. Free estimates. All Work Guaranteed. 
876-8700. 

Wholesalers - Verticals / Levolors — 40-50% Dis- 
count! Offices / Residences. . . N.J. . . 
Connecticut. . . Washington. . . Florida. . . (212) 
662-2335. 

Whimsical Walls Ltd. — We custom design and 
handpaint murals for all spaces. (914) 769-6449. 



GREENERY 



Christmas Plants with the Designer's Touch 
Poinsettias, Wreaths. (212) 871-2177. 

Plants love Brown Gold Soil and Brown Gold 
Plant Food. 

LICENSED MOVERS ~ 

Freedman Moving A Storage — Try us and save 
your friends the trouble of finding a great moving 
company. Free estimates, credit cards accepted. 
#339. 211 West 28 Street, NYC. 594-3535. 

Van Gogh Movers. Careful, responsible, courteous. 
Call for free estimate. CA 6-0500. #895, 126 
Wooster Street, NYC. 

Graduate — Often recommended. Local / Long. 
#1706. Storage. 420 West 119th, 864-7640. 

The Padded Wagon — Antique & fine arts specialist. 
Fireproof storage vault, our own warehouses. Pack- 
ing, crating. Household and commercial. Free Esti- 
mates. Master Charge. #709, 692 Greenwich 
Street; 108 West 107th Street, Manhattan. 
222-4880. 



DAY MOVING & STORAGE, INC. 

109 East 2nd Street, N.V., N.V. 10009 
THK GENTLF. PEOPLE IN MOVING 
All Koods padded in house. Quick but careful. 
ESTIMATES without Obligation. 
C all us for advice and price. 

447-4077 JF1042 



Established 1895. Local, long distance and interna- 
tional moving, storage and packing. SIEGLER 
BROTHERS, INC., ORegon 5-2333. Reasonable, 
Florida and California specialists. #256, 264 West 
Uth, NYC. I CC. #106384. 

Nice Jewish Boy with Truck and Warehouse, stor- 
age, pianos. Phone estimates. "I care". 7 days/ 
Nights. 925-1043. #1678, 157 Hudson, NYC. 

American Van — Moving 4 Storage: We use only 
professional moving men, give honest estimates, 
and have excellent references. Agents for Van 
Gogh Movers, D.O.T. 895. Call for free estimate, 
226-6675. California Specialist. 

Hud Movers — 3 Men / Large Truck $30 / Hour. 
461-0428,9. #281, 264 10th Avenue, NYC 10001. 

Covered Wagon, Inc. Moving, packing, storage. 
Licensed, Dependable, reasonable rates. 255-1788. 
#742, 223 West 10th, NYC. 

Modiqae Inc. (The Dependable Mover) serving 
New Yorkers since 1948. Household, commercial, 
fine arts & antiques. All estimates guaranteed. 
Weekend services. #1053, 325 West 16th Street, 
NYC. 929-5560. 

Rainbow Movers — Friendly professionals. 
Household, Commercial. Packing, Storage. (212) 
431-8550, 290 Lafayette, #1747. 

Shleppers Moving Inc. — Lowest rates in town. 
Professional - Packing • Storage. #1795, 311 East 
71st, NYC. (212) 472-3925. 



Valium Unnecessary — No stress on your furniture 
or budget. (Check consumer agencies). Ask about 
inexpensive packing plan. Antiques - Pianos - Lic- 
ensed Storage. BROWNSTONE BROTHERS, 
#1665, 426 East 91st. 289-1511. 

West Side Movers Inc. — Fireproof Warehouse - 
Private Vaults. Courteous, professional service at 
reasonable rates. 222-2691. #670. 17 West 96th 
Street, NYC. 

Moving?. . . You'll love our low rates. S & D 
QUICK MOVERS, #399, 91 East 2nd, NYC. 
228-1900. 

Van Gogh Movers. All our men have concave 
backs and a highly developed sense of aesthetics. 
CA 6-0500. #895, 126 Wooster Street, NYC. 



TRUCKERS 



Little Van - Trucking Man — Trucks you carefully. 
Reasonably. (212) 580-7608. 

Big John's Tracking — Low Cost - Highly Profes- 
sional, Dependable. 722-3534. 

#1 Truckers — Careful, responsible, courteous. Call 
for free estimate. CA 6-6670. 

Light Panel Track — Trucking, pick-ups/delivery. 
679-6423 anytime. 

MERCHANDISE OFFERINGS 

Call W.E.L. Distributing — Discounts Major Appli- 
ances, TV's, Stereos. (212) 423-4170. 

Italian Designer Suits, Blazers, Silk Blouses, 
Dresses, Harris Tweed Jackets. 20%- 50% Off origi- 
nal retail prices. CHIGA, 52 Greenwich Avenue, 
243-5106; 220 West 72nd Street, 799-1077. 

Fur Pillows - Rugs - Bedspreads — Fur Importer's 
Closeout Bargains. 7 Days/Nights. (212) 679-4449. 

25-75% Off Women's Designer Clothes - "NYC 
Pocket Guide" - $2.00. MURCOM, P.O. Box 865, 
N.Y. 10023. 



FURS FURS FURS 

HARRY KIRSHNER & SON 

307 7th Ave., New York r^u 1 AAA1 

(Between 27th 81 28th St*J ^ n *«>*♦/ 
Mon-Fn 8 30 AM-6 00 PM-Sat 10 AM-5 PM 



In Florida it's Wicker House, 411 North Federal 
Highway, Pompano Beach. Other locations are: 
Kendall, Lauderhill, North Palm, and Daytona 
Beach. Franchises are available. 

Television. . . Appliance. . . Bargains. . . New. . . 
Warranteed. . . Call for quotes. . . HOME SALES 
ENTERPRISES. . . (212) 241-3272. 

I Can Save You $185.00 on a custom made suit 
My name is Salvatore Greco. For the last 21 yrs. I 
was a custom tailor on 5th Ave. If you ordered a 
suit of mine, it cost you $400-$SOO. Now you can 
visit my brand new showroom at 275 7th Ave. and 
get the same suit and my same patient fitting for 
$175 plus the fabric - a savings of at least $185.00. 
Call me at 243-4435 for an appointment. P.S. I still 
fit every suit personally. 



Fonw/ z 




20% CLEARANCE SALE 
Unique Boutique. Designer Gowns, Dresses, 
Sportswear (Perry Ellis, Raphael, Scott Barrie, 
Bagatelle, Cathy. Hard wick, etc). Beautiful Mint 
Condition Antique Clothes. Genuine Victorian 
Whites. All at wholesale or discount prices. 
10:30-7:30, Monday-Saturday. Late Nite Thursday. 
168 Lexington Avenne (30-31), 685-4035. Ill Du- 
val, Key West, Fla. 



Vertical Blinds. . . Professionally installed within 
72 hours. Horizontals too!. WINDOW FASHION 
FACTORY. . . (212) 435-6326. 



Verticals, Levolor Mini-Blinds, Woven Woods - 
Unbearably Discounted! Free Installation! (212) 
427-5000. 



1 1 SAL] 
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SALES AND BARGAINS IN FURS | 
Three Years mentioned Sales & Bargains 
New York Magazine 
LIMITED QUANTITY 



COATS 
Nutria 
Ranch Mink 
Raccoon 
Stone Morton 



FROM SHORTIES FROM 



$ 99 S. 
SI99S. 
SI69S. 
$1995. 

Tanuki Dyed Raccoon $I89S. 
Coyote $1895. 



Red Fox 



$2695. 



Coyote 
Mink 
Raccoon 
Varios 



$ 995. 
$1395. 
$ 695. 
$ 395. 



INC 



330 SEVENTH AVENUE OX 5-0645 



,645_JJ 



Gold. . . Diamond. . . Designer Jewelry Outlet — 
HERLON COLLECTION LTD., 580 Fifth Ave- 
nue (47th), NYC 10036. (212) 575-8450. Suite 
715A, Monday - Thursday, 10:00 a.m.-4 p.m... 
Exceptional Values. 



FACTORY PRE SEASON 
SHEEPSKIN COAT SALE 



WE'RE THE REAL THING! COME WATCH OUR 
EXPERTS CUT AND SEW THE COATS THAT ARE 
SOLD IN AMERICA'S LEADING DEPARTMENT 
STORES. THOUSANDS OF COATS, IN DOZENS 
OF STYLES TO CHOOSE FROM. IF YOU'RE 
HARD TO FIT, NO PROBLEM, REMEMBER 
WE'RE THE FACTORY. PRICES START AT 
AN AMAZING $125.00 
OPEN SUNDAYStl 

MANHATTAN $ 

(Factory Outlet) 

920 BROADWAY 2nd FLOOR 
(Between 20-21 st Street) 

HOURS: 

MONDAY - FRIDAY 10 • 6:30 (Km f 

1 j f» i'i jjj y^jf 
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Designer Names at prices you wouldn't Believe! 
LIVINGSTON FASHION OUTLET, 163- Living- 
ston Street, Brooklyn (near A&S). (212) 834-8891. 

National Brands — Major Appliances, Televisions, 
Typewriters. Factory Sealed - Guaranteed. Give 
Model. PRICEWATCHERS INC., (212) 337-6633. 

Furs - Fun or Serious — For the gal who demands 
style, quality and a fair shake in prices. Come and 
see Sy and Joe, I. BRODY & SONS, 350 Seventh 
Avenue (4th Floor), New York City (between 29th 
& 30th). 947-2982. Monday - Friday, 9-6; Satur- 
day, 9-3. Fur Merchants Since 1929. 

Fireplace Logs — Seasoned Hardwoods, Kindling, 
Irish Peat. CLARK & WILKINS, Established 1870, 
(212) 534-5110. 

Fireplace Accessories. Everything — anything for 
your fireplace. SIEGLER FIREPLACE, 62 Green- 
wich Avenue, near West 11th Street and 7th Ave- 
nue. 924-0761. Free gift. 

Abacus Lucite Outlet — Save up to 50% on furni- 
ture, accessories. 102 West 29th. 947-8990. Catalog 
$1.50. 

Quality Furs Reasonably Priced— KAISER FURS, 
363 Seventh Avenue, (212) 564-0124. 
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SHARING HAPPY NEWS 
We are looking forward to our retirement on Decem- 
ber 29th and are finally returning to long awaited 
grandmotherly pursuits. Our gold and diamond in- 
ventory will be disposed of quickly. Nothing has been 
brought in for this spectacular, singular event. We 
urge your visit soon, for such a moment will never 
come again. Upstairs at 

JEWELERS & DESIGNERS 

790 MADISON AVE tot *7» St). NEW YORK. N.V. 10CS1 
Oil) 349-0681 • SUITE 201 • CLOSE 0 MONDAY* 
Open Tuesday to Saturday 10 a.m. -4 p.m. 

FIXTURES FOR SALE 



Wallcoverings; Grasscloth; Handprints! Thousands 
of rolls in stock of firsts, seconds, discontinueds 
40%-70% off. Pholowalls, Murals, Brick, Paint, 
Floor Tiles. 300 Book Wallcovering selection. Ser- 
vice or Free Instruction. WALLPAPER MART, 
187 Lexington, 889-4900. 




Pre-Christmas Sale 

10% off our already low prices 
on every coat, suit & raincoat. . . 
when you buy direct from the 
manufacturer of designer clothing. 

270 W 38 St, 17th fir, 
(212) 279-6019 
Open daily, 10-4; Sat 10-3 
Major Credit Cards Accptd. 

B«SMSHONS 



Quality Scottish Sweaters— Lowest Prices. . . Great 
Gifts. Brochure. BERMUDA ENTERPRISES, 219 
Eldridge Street, N.Y. 10002. 

Fine Furs For Less — Ready made. Remodel and 
Repairs. GERMAINE INC., 330 Seventh Avenue, 
OX 5-0645. 

Sauna / Spa in your home before Holidays. Order 
now. HYDRO LESIURE, Bobi, (516) 752-0440. 
Lowest prices, superior quality and service. 



EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Is there life after college. . . outside of a 
typewriter. . . Creative Job Campaigns, professional 
resumes, unique cover letter individually designed 
to obtain interviews. Linda Layton-RE«SPONSE 
CAREER COUNSELLING. (212) 228-8908 



REAL ESTATE 



APARTMENTS AVAILABLE FOR RENT 



Ft. Lauderdale • Magnificent View overlooking In- 
tercoastal; Decorators 2 Bedrooms, beautifully fur- 
nished, large living room, modern kitchen, 
air-conditioned, 2 baths, terrace, pool, sauna /pri- 
vate dock. Rental Only. (305) 833-8685 or (212) 
535-5568. 



APARTMENTS TO SHARE 



Apartment Sharing for Particular People — Call 
LESLIE HARPER, LTD, (212) 794-9494. 
Featured... N.Y. Times. Seen on... SBC-TV 
News. Careful screening. Brochure available. 127 
East 69th Street. 



Many Exclusive Apartment Shares and Sublets. . . 
NEW YORK INTERNATIONAL, 759-4203... 
Featured in N. Y. Times. All Areas, Ages, Rents. . . 
137 East 57th Street. 



LAND AVAILABLE 



Poconos — Buildable lakefront property approxi- 
mately ''. acre. Summer / Winter resort adjacent to 
Camelback. $21,500, but will consider all offers. 
Owner/Broker. (904) 672-7093. 



APARTMENT WANTED 



We Need Furnished Apartments — All Sizes - 
Short/Long Term. - References - We're Not An 
Agency. (212) 889-0897. 



Furnished Studio, 1-2 Bedroom for Corporate Ex- 
ecutive. Also 3 bedroom needed for Bank Presi- 
dent. (212) 935-8730. 



LOFTS 



Loft Apartment - NYU Area — 1,200 square feet. 
Completely renovated. No fixture fee. S650/month. 
473-6312; 473-2399 after 5 p.m. 



OFFICE SPACE AVAILABLE 



853 Broadway (14th Street)— Small offices from 
$350 per month. Suitable for any business. No fee. 
Herb Graff, (212) 279-7600. 



COUNTRY HOMES/FARMS 



Farms - Homes - Acreage — Free List. 9 offices 
covering 40 counties. Toll Free. N.Y. (800) 
962-1480. Elsewhere (800) 448-4511. RURAL 
REALTY, Venice Center, N.Y. 13161. 



SUBLETS 



East 81st — Furnished one bedroom, fireplace... 
12/20/79 - 3/10/80. (212) 288-9438. 



FOREIGN REAL ESTATE 



Tropical Bar & Restaurant for sale. St. Maarten. 
(914) 533-2195. 



TOWN & COUNTRY PROPERTIES 



This is a Weekly Real Estate Section limited to Display Ads only. Display Ads are sold by the inch. The 
Rates for this section are as follows: 1 time ad — $160 per inch; 2 consecutive ads — $140 per inch each; 3 
consecutive ads — $132 per inch each; 4 consecutive ads or 13 during one year — $120 per inch each. Long 
term rates also available. Larger sizes available in increments of '/< inch. Extra $5 for NYM Box Number. 
Complete rates available upon request. Payment & closing dates are the same as regular New York 
Magazine Classified. 



CPW 



EXCLUSIVE NEW LISTING 



FABULOUS 
DAKOTA" 



«« 



Most unique apt in a very special environment. 
Large living rm with bay windows, wbf, library/ 
dining rm. Enormous master bdim w/wbf, 2nd 
master BR + small 3rd BR. 14V4' ceilings, eat-in 
kit. Exceptionally bright with all rms facing south. 
Move in condition. A very choice apt. Truly an 
investment. For complete details kindly call Edith 
Sacks. 

J.I. SOPHER & CO., INC. 
486-7190 



Greenwich Village W. Co-Ops 

HANDSOME 
TOWNHOUSES 

Beautiful 2-bedroom duplex houses. Private en- 
trances, all new air conditioned spaces. Terraces, 
skylites, spiral stairs, many extras. Must be seen! 
151 Charles Street. 

$78,000 to $97,000 
Maintenance S588 to S732 
Financing Available 

Call 243-4548 

Offering by Approved Prospectus Only 



HISTORIC ESSEX, CONN. 

Beautiful spacious new Cape nestled in woods. 
Cozy, yet light and sunny. Living room with fire- 
place, formal dining room, 3 bedrooms, 2'/i baths, 
2 car garage, over an acre. S 89, 5 00. (212) 
427-1142; 952-7106. Box 833, Essex 06426. 



New York City East 80's 

Superb and Gracious 
Large Single Family Brownstone 

Spacious professional offices. Glorious, huge gar- 
den plus attractive, comfortable home. High ceil- 
ings, marble mantels, wbfs. Carefully maintained, 
Duplexible, PM available. 

Extension #3 (212) 688-8700 

WILLIAM B. MAY CO. 
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A 5-story co-op in a 
12-stor^ tower. So everyone 
gets his room at the top. 



And we're talking about genuine 
Room At The Top kind of room. Airy, 
spacious open space co-ops, with 
North, East, South, and West views 
out of panoramic windows. Prices 
begin at $80,000, with maintenance 
from $350 per month. And you can 
buy as much as 2000 square feet of 
space. 

Naturally the top five floors (in- 
cluding the penthouse) have to have 
something underneath them. And the 
something we've designed are offices. 
Four floors of the most uniquely de- 
signed office space ever to surround a 
typewriter or a drawing board. At just 
$12 per square foot. 

That still leaves three floors. We 
thought you might like to park there. 
And, so, as a bonus, we've designed 
three full floors of indoor parking. 
Every apartment is awarded one park- 
ing space. Every floor of offices, six. 
And our parking facility has a space- 
age electronic admittance system that 
gets you from the street right to your 
own space without your leaving your 
car. 

Check us out. We may be the most 
unique building in town, from our 
room at the top to our spaces at the 
bottom. 

SIZE: 1150-2000 sq.ft. 
COST: $80,000-$135,000 
ESTIMATED MONTHLY 
MAINT: $350-$650 




422 11th AVE. 
(at 35th St. across 
from the forth- 
coming Conven- 
tion Center 



The Recycling for Housing Partnership 

212-586-5880 



Non-bindinJ rr*cr\ utions accepted. 

This is not an offering. Offering by prospectus only. 

Pursuant to Dept. of Law CPS #1. 



SOUTHAMPTON - WATERMILL 

Perfectly charming 4 BR, 3 Bth house views 
Mecox and Ocean. Mint condition. Many extras. 
1V4 landscaped acres. Large heated pool. 2 car 
garage, etc. Financing available. Asking S230.00O. 

WOODS LANE ESTATE AGENTS 

East Hampton (516) 324-6464 



Seagull is proud to present a very important prop- 
erty located in our most prestigious area. Com- 
pletely renovated & decorated in a country formal 
setting lending itself so graciously to East Hamp- 
ton living. By appointment only at Seagull. 
$395,000. 

SEAGULL REALTY 

54 Main St East Hampton, N.Y. 11937 

(516) 324-3364 



2 STUNNING EXCLUSIVES 

U.N. PLAZA PIED-A-TERRE 
SMASHING VIEWS 

1 bedrm, onyx bath, panelled kitchen; garage in 

bldg Maint S659 mo. 

PRICED AT $225,000 

PARK AVE (70'S) Superb Maisonette 
40 ft baronial panelled living rm w wbf; 1 master 
+ libr, 2 baths. Maint S1039. Priced at $295,000 
furnished. 

CALL ELINOR BRISBANE or 
HELENE FIELDS, 832-8870 

ALICE F. MASON, Ltd. 



70'S, East 

EXCLUSIVES 

175 EAST 73 
OPEN HOUSE 

Wed: 11:30-1:30 A 4:30-6:15 PM 
Fri: 11:30-1:30 Sat: 10-2 PM 
SUNDAY: 1:30 To 5 PM 

FINE LUXURY RENOVATED 
CO-OP BROWNSTONE APTS 

as seen on 

WABC TV's "A.M. NEW YORK" 

DUPLEX APARTMENT 

1 BR + Study, 1 ' i Bth S125M/Mt $639.67 

DUPLEX APARTMENT 

2 BRs + Recreation Rm, IVi Bths (Roman 
Bth) + Lovely Gardn. S175M/MI $925.87 

80% FINANCING Avail 
At 11% FOR 25 YEARS 

•Or By Appointment With- 
Ron Smerechniak or Audrey Stadin 
888-1416 or 888-1418 

57TH EAST 75 ST 
OPEN HOUSE 

Sat: 1 to 4; Sun: 1 to 4:30 

1 BR Trilevel w/lVi Bth, Planting 
Terace. $95,700 Mt $377.37 

3 BR + Gallery; 2' 2 Baths. $215,000 
Maintenance $1091.89 

1 BR Duplex Convertable 2 Full Bths, 
2-Half Bths. Skylight. $155M/Mt $655.37 

70% Tax Ded/70% Financing 
Avail For 30 Years. 

Or By Appt Ms. Booth, 888-1400 

L.B. KAYE ASSOC. 

-Offering By Prospectus Only- 




m 
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WOODMERE, N.Y. 
(DOCTORS ROW) 

Magnificent home, residential/professional. 15 
rooms, 3 full baths plus three W baths, dining, 
Florida room, living rooms, fireplace, kitchen, all 
brick, slate roof. Near all transportation, shop- 
ping, house or worship. Principals only. $150,000. 
Call (516) 887-3094. 



BATHED IN SILVER LIGHT 
HIGH ABOVE SOHO 

Spectacular vistas, 3 exposures, 2800'. Custom 
crafted kitchen, bath, bedrooms flooded with silver 
light. Immaculate finishing touches. 

Elegant fireproof building, fully converted. J-5 1 
and CO applications pending. Available only to 
certified artists. Maintenance $430, offered for the 
first time at $205,000. For an appointment and 
private inspection, call Henry Widmaier. 

Robert Rainey Co., Inc. 
(212) 227-2382 
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RiverBank 

APARTMENTS 

80% sold in less than 8 weeks. 
All floors now open foi viewing. 
Choice apartments still remain. 

* 166 BANK STREET 

•Two full baths - Oversized kitch with DW 
•Separate gas heating w. indiv. apt. control 

• New heating, plumbing, elec. systems 

• Duplex penthouses with roof terraces, 
skylights, whirlpool baths, fireplaces 
•Duplex & Simplex Units 1,840 - 4,125 sq. ft. 

$89,700 to Sl$9,850 

Est. maint. S358-S637, month, 75% Tx Ded. 
BANK FINANCING AVAILABLE 



LOFTS 



LIVING 



Ltd. 



SALES OFFICE OPEN 
SAT. THROUGH WED., 11 A.M.-3 P.M. 

TELEPHONE: 964-6714 
Offering made only by duly filed prospectus. 



YONKERS CO-OP 

Landmark building. Impeccably kept. Huge sunny 
rooms, 3 exposures, 2 bedrooms, 2 baths, living 
room with fireplace, formal dining room, beams, 
oak floors, thick walls, air-conditioned, new appli- 
ances. 20 minutes midtown. S56,0Q0; Maintenance 
S288. Owner will finance. (914) 968-4213. 



PSST. WANNA BUY THE 
BROOKLYN BRIDGE? 

NEW YORK CITY DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL SERVICES 
JAMES F CAPALIN0— COMMISSIONER 



AUCTION 
Of LEASE* 
TUESDAY, 
DECEMBER 18 

11:00 A.M. 
2 LAFAYETTE ST 
MANHATTAN 
20tn FL CONFERENCE RM 
'open comprtrtivt bid 
ding minimum upset 
— 11 500 per monlti 
S-yeat tent *>tn two 
S-yttf renewable 
options 

FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION 
CONTACT 
RICHARD LANDMAN 
DIRECTOR REAL 
ESTATE DEVELOPMENT 
Z LAFAYETTE STREET 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 10M7 
212-566-7637 

Owruon at Real Property 
WHinmj Hrrschman 
Deputy Commissioner 



THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE 
IS FOR SALE... 

AT LEAST PART OF IT 
ANYWAY 

The City will be auction- 
ing a lease for 20.000 
square leet of retail space 
located under the Manhat- 
tan arches of the Bridge 
below City Hall on Frank- 
fort Street between Rose 
and Pearl Streets 

A great commercial 
location, constituting the 
northern anchor of the 
Nassau St Pedestrian 
Mall, near South St Sea- 
port, the lease also in- 
cludes 4.000 sq ft of 
open space which may be 
used as auxiliary parking 
outdoor cafe, etc 
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THE LAST 
OF THE 
PRE- CRUNCH 
CO-OPS. 

80% MORTAGE. 25 YEARS. 11 M% INTEREST. 

The Co-ops at 261 Broadway Won't Just Be Gone, 
They'll Be Extinct. 



The co-ops at 261 Broadway are an endangered 
species. Everything that makes them what they are is 
vanishing from the face of Manhattan. 

Space: All the co-ops at 261 Broadway are de- 
signed on a larger than life scale, with dramatic open 
space, high ceilings, and room-sized walk-in closets. 

Elegance: Let's just mention all-white formica 
kitchens, luxurious baths, and magnificent oak strip 
floors. There are a few other touches you'll have to 
see for yourself 

Neighborhood: 261 Broadway is in one of the 
city's great Unsung Neighborhoods: Little Italy, 
Chinatown, the South Street Seaport, exotic culinary 



shops representing a dozen countries, and incredible 
discount shopping are some of the reasons why. 

\fclue: Priced from just $70,000 to $112,000, 
with maintenance at a reasonable $367.50 to $588 
per month. 

Financing: Unique, first-rate pre-crunch financ- 
ing. Where else can you find an 80% mortgage (mak- 
ing it easier for you to afford the down payment) — 
for 25 years, at an interest rate of only IlVi%. The 
correct answer is probably nowhere. 

It's no exaggeration, when the co-ops at 261 
Broadway are gone they'll be extinct — unless you're 
lucky enough to be living in one of them 



OHwng ty, orospeclus only 



261 BROADWAY 

212 964-0488 Or Eagle Living Lofts 212 964-5756 

Call for an appointment or drop in 12-6 daily or 1-5 Sat. & Sun 



MANHATTAN 
EXCLUSIVE 

Pied-a-terre, finest location oh* 5th Ave in E 70's. 
A/C studio, sep kitch, entry foyer, tiled bth, new 
converted mansion asking $75,000, mt S3 12, 68% 
T/D. ALSO 1 bdrm tnhse coop, skylites. mt $460. 

AMBROSE 
MAR EL1A 
(212) 752-7789 

The Townhouse Experts 




Rich in detail. Post and beam salt box. 3 bed- 
rooms, study, studio, 2'i baths on 2 acres - 
S165.000. 

PONY FARM REALTY 

(516) 324-5850 
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Brief Lives /Charles Salzberg 

THE THERAPEUTIC TOUCH 



"...Krieger passes her hands, palms out, over the length of a 
woman's body- not at a revival meeting but in a classroom...!' 




as anyone got any- 
thing wrong with 
them?" asks Do- 
lores Krieger of 
the dozen or so 
people gathered 
around a large oak 
table. While the 
others watch, a woman who complains 
of a bad knee, twisted and slightly 
swollen, perches atop the table, legs 
dangling over the edge, and Krieger, 
small, white-haired, and round, passes 
her hands, palms out, two to six inches 
away, over the length of the woman's 
body. Though chatting randomly while 
she works, Krieger seems to be in a 
state of intense concentration, her eyes 
fixed on a faraway point. "I feel heat," 
she says, looking up, smiling slightly, 
her hands hovering above the woman's 
right kneecap. In turn, several others in 
the room try passing their hands over 
the patient. Some feel heat, some a tin- 
gling sensation; others feel nothing. 
"It's all right," Krieger reassures them. 
"Don't look for miracles; just look for 
a difference." After everyone gets a 
turn, Krieger, that intense look back on 
her face, holds her hands again a few 
inches away from the inflamed area. 
Several minutes later the patient, who 
seems far more relaxed now, says, "It 
feels better. Some of the pain is gone." 

This scene took place not at some 
faith healer's tent revival meeting but 
in a New York University classroom, 
among a group of doctoral candidates. 
They were witnessing a demonstration 
of what their professor, Dr. Krieger, 
calls "therapeutic touch" — traditionally 
known as the laying on of hands. 

"Every culture has a history of the 
therapeutic use of hands," explains 
Krieger, 58, and the laying on of hands 
is recorded in ancient hieroglyphics, 
pictographs, and cuneiform writings. 
But now, due in no small part to Dr. 
Krieger's efforts, it is being taught as a 
serious science to hundreds of health 
professionals across the country and is 
even being used in hospitals. By her 
own reckoning Dr. Krieger, who travels 
relentlessly offering workshops and 
seminars, has taught her technique to 
over 5,000 people. 



In attempting to explain the phenom- 
enon that she's spent the last ten years 
studying, Krieger sounds distinctly non- 
Western: "Health is a harmonious re- 
lationship between the individual and 
his total environment. We postulate 
that there is a continuing, interacting 
flow of energies from within the indi- 
vidual outward and from the environ- 
ment to the individual. In Sanskrit it's 
called "prana." The nearest translation 
would be"vitality"or"vigor." This prana 
can be activated by will and can be 
transferred to another person. With the 
channeling of energy, the body decides 
where it's best used." So, moving her 
hands above a body, Krieger can de- 
tect energy imbalance, usually tipped off 
by one or more of six sensations — heat, 
cold, tingling, pulsation, electric shock, 
or tightness. "I can pick up pieces, 
cues, feelings, then suddenly get the 
gestalt," she says. "It is not a function 
of miracles," she adds emphatically. 

Surprisingly, there is very little con- 
troversy concerning the therapeutic 
touch. Most doctors, even if they don't 
really believe in it, do agree that it can 
have beneficial psychological effects, 
and it can't very easily be harmful. 

Born in Paterson, New Jersey, Dee — 
as her students call her — was, she says, 
an "introverted child." After she grad- 




A free spirit: Dr. Dolores Krieger. 



uated from high school she drifted aim- 
lessly ("searching for myself") until she 
finally entered nursing at 28— "because 
I didn't have enough money to become 
a physical therapist. But after six weeks 
I knew I'd made the right choice." 

She earned her B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. 
at NYU, and has taught there since 
1965. Everything began to change in 
1968, when she became involved in a 
study of psychic healing at the urging 
of a friend. The focus of the study was 
the Canadian healer Oskar Estebany. 
Laboratory tests of Estebany's power 
were conducted, and Krieger came 
away a believer. 

"Estebany believes he's a channel 
for Christ — I believed that too until I 
began my own research," she says. She 
soon formulated a theory of how the 
therapeutic touch might affect hemo- 
globin, and back at NYU she rounded 
up some students and conducted her 
own studies, which demonstrated that 
the hemoglobin content of blood could, 
indeed, be affected by a healer. 

In 1975 she presented her case to 
NYU officials and asked to be allowed 
to add a class on the therapeutic touch 
to her normal teaching load. After a 
two-hour grilling they agreed, and that 
fall the first group of "Krieger's Kra- 
zies," as they became known, began to 
meet. Her class was unique then; to- 
day, over 30 universities across the 
country offer similar courses. 

In addition to teaching and referring a 
constant flood of callers to other nurse- 
healers, Krieger also works with ath- 
letes, teaching them to use the thera- 
peutic touch on themselves. "You can 
direct healing energy into large pieces 
of cotton, which seem to act as a kind 
of sponge, remaining potent for about 
four months. You can carry this cotton 
around with you," she says, though 
she is admittedly baffled as to how and 
why this works. 

"I'm a free spirit," states Krieger, 
"but I made the choice to remain with- 
in the Establishment. I have the right 
credentials in the right places." And 
she proudly counts Malcolm Todd, for- 
mer president of the AMA, among her 
supporters. You can't get much more 
Establishment than that. h 
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The all-new Toyota Corolla Tercel 
has front-wheel-drive. Plus it's the 
highest mileage, lowest priced Toyota 
you can buy. 

Corolla Tercel comes in at a low 
$3,698* while you come out with high 
mileage. Corolla Tercel is rated at^ 
EPA Estimated MPG, 43 EPA Esti- 
mated Highway MPG. Remember: 
Compare this estimate to the EPA 
"Estimated MPG" of other cars with 
manual transmission. You may get dif- 
ferent mileage depending on how 



fast you drive, weather conditions 
and trip length. Actual highway 
mileage will probably be less than 
the EPA "Highway Estimate." 

Sound good? It gets better. 

Corolla Tercel's 1.5 liter engine is 
in a position to give you a lot of good 
feelings most other front-wheel-drive 
cars can't. Like the feeling of more 
positive shift action and a more nat- 
ural steering wheel position. Plus a 
lot of leg room in the front. No other 
small front-wheel-drive car offers 



more! 

With a lot of comfortable space 
(front and back) comes smooth per- 
formance, helped by rack and pinion 
steering, 4-wheel independent sus- 
pension, and aerodynamic styling. 
You get a feeling this car can handle 
just about anything. 

The new Toyota Corolla Tercel. 
The front-wheel-drive car that also 
delivers a low price and high mileage. 
Because these days, bad weather 
isn't all you've got to cope with. 



INTRODUCING THE NEW COROLLA TERCEL. 
AT *3698, 33 EST MPG -IT'LL SNOW YOU ! 




•Manufacturer's suggested retail price. Price 
does not include tax. license, transportation, 
California emissions or optional equipment 



